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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS for CLOSING DAY 


The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils * Appropriate, Pleasing, Inexpensive 


Your Choice of Fourteen Beautiful Cover Designs in Full Colors. Booklets Supplied With 
or Without Special Printing of Pupils’ Names, Etc., on Inside Papes (See Styles "A" and "B” Below) 





“Old Siheasand* Series of Cover Designs 
Reproducing Famous Paintings in FULL COLORS 
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Boy with Rabbit No. 44 


Age of Innocence No. 43 


OU want your pupils to remember the school, to remember you 
and each other. You want to extend your good wishes to each 
bey and girl on Closing Day. You ean accomplish these things 
in a most fitting manner through these beautiful Souvenir Booklets. 
Mementoes of this kind, though inexpensive, will be joyously re- 


ceived and carefully treasured through the years. 





Your PHOTO on Each rane. If Desired 
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f My of booklet deseribed below.) 
| | Nene ( When Daffodil or Rose or Violet 
| ‘ design i nh photo may be 
> « ; ons mounted on outside front cover if 
| b waht le ish desired The first two designs are 
| | ; titable for an upricht oblong or 
val photo and the third for a hori 
l 4 P | zontal oblong or oval photo 
of | The booklets will also be supplied 
| ’ | with two photorraph if desired, 
the second photograph being mount- 
’ | ed on one of the inside pave The 
| / | extra charyve for the econd photo- 
| | } graph will be 50 cents for the first 
| 10) bhookle and 3 cent for each 
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STYLE “A” BOOKLETS STYLE “B” BOOKLETS 
(With Special Printing) Without Special Printing) 


mise bh ‘ % inche with cover ol lbientieal the me the Style “ _* 
white pebbled bristol on which yout Booklets described at left except that in 
choice of the design hown here will stead of the special printing of names, 
appear in color Inside there are eight ete., on two of the inside pages, there 
pages, on two of which will be specially ire spaces provided on one of the pages 
printed for you the name of your school, in which the teacher may write the 
listrict number, township, county, state, date, name of teacher and school, the 
date, names of teacher, school board and grade, and name of pupil to whom pre 
pupils, The six other paves will contain sented, There are also two pages it 
appropriate poems and sentiments. All which the pupil may write the names of 
of the inner piuge ire attractively hi schoolmates or have them write 
printed in two colors. If so ordered, their names for him as they would in 
your photograph or that of your pupils an autograph album. The remaining 
or school will be mounted on the inside five pages contain appropriate poems 
front cover of each booklet. (See expla- and sentiments. This style is also sup 
nation at top of page.) Each booklet is plied with photograph of teacher, pupil 
tied with a dainty silk cord and is ae- or school if so ordered. Each booklet 
companied by a transparent glaze en- is tied with a silk cord and accompanied 
velope in which it may be enclosed for by a transparent glaze envelope in which 
presentation it may be enclosed for presentation. 

ie i , ’ . - 
va without Photograph: ae oF less Price without Photograph: Se each in 

$1.25. Additional ones at same time, : 

Se ench any quantity. 
Price with Photograph: 10 or less, Price with Photograph: 10 or less, 

$1.75. Additional ones at same time $1.25. Additional ones at same time 

12¢ each, l0¢ each 


Choose Any of the Cover Designs Shown 


rhe designs which appear in colors on the covers of the booklets are illustrated ot 
this page. Your order for booklets in either style deseribed above may be made up 


with any one cover design or with assorted designs as you choose. Be sure to give 
names and numbers of design elected and quantity desired of each 
[~~ for the booklets are supplied with every ~ 


Transparent Glaze Envelopes 


order at no extra charye 


| Discount on Club Orders W ne n two or more teacher end their orders i 
e . te : . ” 


ether, a discount of 10 per cent from the 








ihove prices will be allowed on oer order 


A Sample of either a Style “A” or Style “B” booklet made up with any 


one of the cover designs that you choose, together with a 
pecimen photograph, will be sent for only three cents in stamp 
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Instructions For Ordering Please Read Carefully 


Give the tye of booklet and quantity ce wer if rk let ordered, add one cent for 
sired Then rive name and number of each om h name it 
cover design elected and tate how many If photoyraph is desired in the booklets 
booklets you wish made up in each design 

end i any ood Kodak print or other 

For special printing write plainly or print photoyrapl ecurely wrapped and with your 
the name of school, district number, town- name ind = addre m the bacl We will 
ship, county tate date, names of teacher make a reproduction of it for each booklet 
school board and = pupil just a you Wish and return the original photo ininjured 
them to appear in the booklet with your booklet 

\ many booklets should be ordered a kul remittance must accompany order 
there are pupils" names to be printed in Send money order, bank draft, or currency 
them: where pupil names exceed the num- in revistered letter 


Although we aim to fill all orders promptly, we urge 
Order Early that you order as early a possible and thus make 


ure of having your booklets for presentation at the proper time 


Order from F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
ART DEPARTMENT, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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‘Even in the primary grades we 


stress the importance of gum massage 


Still 2 - 


Many health-minded teachers have adopted gum massage drills as an important part of hygiene schedules in 
school. They know that its technique is easily explained and that massage, practiced regularly, is an invalu- 
able aid in helping to promote healthier gums and brighter teeth for the future generation of men and women. 
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Many children, instructed in the modern technique of gum massage, are 
bringing home this important oral health lesson to parents—explaining 


the simple routine which they practice in school. 


a 
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Day after day, children eat the soft, creamy 
foods which deprive the gums of vigorous 
exercise and natural stimulation—making 
gum massage essential to a lifetime of 
healthy gums and sound teeth. 





Thanks to his splendid classroom training, 
this youngster massages his gums regularly 
at home. He has been taught the impor- 
tance and the value of gum massage as an 
aid to future dental health. 


In Many Classrooms Today, Gum Massage 
Drills are Helping to Teach Children 
how to Safeguard their Oral Health for Life 
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5 ware to the teachers of America, health 
education is an important part of the 
daily routine in thousands of schools. Day in 


and day out, all over the country, youngsters 
are being drilled in the importance of fresh 
air and regular exercise, of proper rest and 
Proper diet—and in the value and importance of 
gum massage to healthy gums and sound teeth. 

Parents have good reason to be grateful and 
dentists to applaud this practical training in 
gum massage. For modern gums do need more 
work—more stimulation. Today, soft and 
‘teamy foods do deprive our gums of natural 
*xercise—of hard and vigorous chewing. Nat- 
urally, they betray a tendency to become weak 
and sensitive—and often flash that warning 
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signal—that tell-tale tinge of “pink” on your 
tooth brush. 

Modern gums need extra care—they need the 
healthful invigoration of massage. And the 
technique of gum massage, as taught in so 
many schools is simple—easily understood, 
easily practiced. In these classroom drills, the 
index finger is placed on the outside of the jaw 
to represent the tooth brush and rotated from 
the base of the gums toward the teeth. Prac- 
ticed at home, teachers explain, this massage 
rouses the circulation in the gum tissues—stim- 
ulates and strengthens lazy gums, encourages 
new, healthy firmness. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid aid in gum 
massage. This modern dentifrice, recommended 


by so many dentists, is designed not only to 
clean teeth to a new, brighter sparkle, but, with 
massage, to help tone and invigorate the gums. 

Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into 
your gums. Make this your regular dental rou- 
tine and see if you don’t notice the difference 
in teeth that are cleaner, brighter, more spar- 
kling—in gums that are firmer, healthier. You'!! 
have a nicer smile—one that is far safer from 
the threat of gum troubles. 
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Drak Reaver: 
How are you going to emphasize all the special days to be ob 


served in the month of May? 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


As you leaf through these pages, you 


will find them filled with ideas in the form of units, tests, stories, 


entertainment, and handwork. 


Agnes Samuelson’s article on health, 


page 10, is timely for Child Health Day. Suggestions for adaptation 
of our handwork are given in Jessie Todd’s article beginning on 


page 4. 
“Your Counselor Service’? 


Have you availed yourself of the opportunity offered by 
lt appears on pages 52, 53, 54, and 56. 


As you read the travel letters, pages 48-51, you will be spurred to 
make vacation plans. Use the travel illustrations to supplement those 
in our feature unit on transportation. You won’t want to miss 


the book reviews on page 3. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


May Day; Child Health Day 

For ideas for May Day, turn to 
pages 14, 28-29, 32, and 35; 
for health, see 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 
26-27, 45, and 46. 


National Music Week 
Refer to pages 11 and 32. 


Mother's Day 
Turn to pages 14, 21, 31-33, 
and 45-46. 


World Good-Will Day; Seasonal 
Material on pages 28-29, 32, and 
33 stresses peace. Pages 11, 24, 
30, 32, and 45 have seasonal 
suggestions. 


Program Material; Stories 

For May programs, see pages 22- 
23, 30-33, and 35. See pages 
14 and 15 for three stories. 


Units; Seatwork 

Units are on pages 13 and 37-44; 
seatwork, activities, and ques 
tions, on 11, 12, and 37-44. 


Handwork 
Handwork ideas appear on pages 
4, 21-29, 37-46, and 56. 


Tool Subjects 
Pages 46 and 53 have arithmetic; 
12 and 54, reading; and 47 and 
§4, language. 


Art; Literature 

The cover and pages 11, 24, and 
25 have art-appreciation materi- 
al; 11 and 22-23, literature. 


Elementary Science 
See pages 4$ and §2. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
For social studies, sce pages 28- 
29, 37-44, 47, and 53; for char- 
acter education, 14 and 15; for 
visual education, 9, 37-44, 56, 
and the cover. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 


May Day; Child Health Day 

A story, page 14, and handwork, 
pages 28-29, feature May Day. 
Health material is on pages 9, 
10, 36, 45, and 46, 


National Music Week 
See pages 11, 16, 17, and 34, 


Mother's Day 
See pages 21, 31-33, 45, and 46, 


World Good-Will Day; Seasonal 
See pages 17, 20, 28-29, and 32- 
34 for peace; 11, 15, 24, 30, 
32, and 45 for seasonal ideas. 


Program Material; Stories 
Pages 30-34 and 36 supply pro- 
gram material; 14-15, stories. 


Units; Tests 

See pages 16, 20, and 37-44 for 
units; 11, 17, and 37—44 for ac- 
tivities, questions, and tests, 


Handwork 
Pages 4, 21, 24, 28-29, 37-46, 
and 56 have handwork. 


Tool Subjects 

For arithmetic, see pages 46 and 
53; for reading, 16 and 54; for 
language, 45, 47, and 54. 


Art; Literature 

Material for art appreciation ap- 
pears on the cover and pages 11 
and 24. Turn to pages 11 and 
1§ for literature correlations. 


Elementary Science 
Refer to pages 15, 45, and §2. 


Social Studies; Visual Education 
Pages 17, 20, 28-29, 34, 37-51, 
and §3 are of interest in con- 
nection with social studies. See 
two items on page 45 for char- 
acter education; and the cover 
and pages 9, 37-44, 49, 51, and 
56 for visual education. 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





TEXTS AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 


igupers, by John F. Waddell, Lois Gadd 
‘mec, and Maybell G. Bush. 216 pp. 
‘oth, $.96. The Macmillan Company. 
Vw York. 


Teachers will find Helpers a very 
uable aid in introducing social 
cence to the primary grades. The 
wok is built around types of com- 
nunity life familiar to children, and 
sattractively illustrated with real- 
sic pictures, full of action. Eight 
iul-page illustrations are in color. 
isthe word list shows, the vocabu- 
ay is well within the range of 
‘oung children. 


\opERN-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC, by John 

Clark, Arthur §S. Otis, Caroline 
latton, and Raleigh Schorling. Seventh 
nude, 292 pp. Eighth Grade, 308 pp. 
\w Editions. Cloth. $.76. World 
wok Company. Yonkers-on-H udson, 
Vew York. 


The authors have based their stud- 
sof arithmetic on the everyday 
aperiences of children. Thus the 
aming of arithmetic becomes pur- 
weful and meaningful. Other im- 
wrtant features in these textbooks 
we the careful presentation of new 
processes One step at a time, and a 
wmplete testing program. 


ory PicruREs or Our Netcupors, by 


im Y. Beaty. 191 pp. Cloth.  $.80. 
kekley-Cardy Company. Chicago. 
Written for second and_ third 


yades, this book deals with com 
munity life. Children learn about 
wt food, clothing, shelter, and com- 
munity facilities for transportation, 
wmmunication, recreation, and so 
i. The book is profusely illustrated 


vith photographs in color. 


For THE TEACHER 


at Steps in Weavinc, by Ella 
itoria Dobbs. 85 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
The Macmillan Company. New York. 
Teachers and others who are ama- 
wus in the art of weaving will find 
wlpful directions, diagrams, and 
fotographs in this volume which 
vill assist them in their first at- 
impts, and encourage them to per- 
‘vere in this ancient art. 


‘N WitH Boxes, by Joseph Leeming. 
! pp. Cloth. $2.00. Frederick A. 
Mokes Company. New York. 

All kinds of boxes, wooden or 
ardboard, the author tells us, can 
* easily utilized in making a great 
umber of amusing and interesting 
“ings. Clear and simple directions, 
“companied by very helpful dia- 
‘ams, are given. Girls as well as 
YS will be interested in this “how 
make” book. 


AMES, by Jessie H. Bancroft. Revised 
ny tmarged edition. 685 pp. Cloth. 
”. The Macmillan Company. Neu 


lor 


_ Revisions for this new volume 
“asst of the addition of skill games 
™ of lead-up games; carry-over 
fames, such as tennis and golf; new 
"ms for social gatherings; games 


that one or two may play; games 
from foreign countries; and highly 
organized athletic games, such as 
football, basketball, and hockey. All 
of the practical features of the 
original volume have been retained. 
The book is illustrated with diagrams 
and full-page photographs. 


Roaps to Reapinc, by Reba G. Mack, 
William A. McCall, and John C. Almack. 
89 pp. Cloth. $.96. Harcourt, Brace 
and Company. New York. 


Placing emphasis on reading tech- 
nique, this book is designed to raise 
the reading ability of slow students. 
The material is on a ninth-grade in- 
terest level, ranging in reading dif- 
ficulty from fourth to seventh grade. 
The selections are not too difficult 
to inspire confidence, and are ad- 
vanced enough in content to sustain 
interest. 


YoutH Epucation Topay. Sixteenth 
Yearbook, 1958. 512 pp. Cloth. $2.00. 
American Association of School Admin 
istrators. Washington, D.C. 


This book was prepared by the As 
sociation’s Commission on Youth 
Problems, and is a practical guide 
for classroom teachers, administra- 
tors, and directors of pupil person- 
nel. The book suggests steps to be 
taken by educators to meet success- 
fully the critical issues faced by to- 
day’s youth, 


For tuk Reaping Tas 
On Tor oF rue Worn, by Nadine 
Leigh. 40 pp. Boards. $50. David 
McKay Company. Philadel phia. 


The Eskimo, one of our most in- 
teresting neighbors, is the subject of 
this picture book. Children will be 
pleased to learn about his strange 
country and how he lives. The 
book may be used by older children 
as reference material. 


SUMMER Comes to APPLE 
Srreet, by Mabel Betsy Hill. 
Cloth. OF.F5. 

Company. Neu 


MARKE! 

Unpaged. 
Frederick A. Stokes 
York. 

The adventures of Judy Jo were 
first presented by this artist-author 
in Down-Along Apple Market Street. 
Under-ten-year-olds who enjoyed the 
first volume, which has its setting in 
a little New England coast village, 
will be equally delighted with this 
book in the same setting, at a dif- 
ferent time of year. The 
profusely illustrated in color and 
black and white. The large type 
and simple vocabulary help to make 
this book a valuable supplement to 
any primary library. 


book is 


TuHroucHu sy Raw, by Charles Gilbert 
Hall. 152 pp. Cloth, $1.32. The 
Macmillan Company. New York. 
The children in the intermediate 
grades will welcome this informa- 
tional book, with its authentic facts 
and many photographs. Among the 
illustrations are those of two travel 
advertisements, one in 1833 and one 
in 1850. This fascinating history 
of our railroads contains interesting 
material for a social-studies unit. 
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ROME 


UNFOLDS ITS GLORIOUS PAGEANT 
BEFORE YOUR EYES 





a. 9 


a any My 1 ee | 


Adrian's Tomb on the Tiber 


This is the year to see 








UA bX 


| Because .. 





. enhaneing the whole gamut of Italy's historic and 
natural attractions...its antiquities...its lakes...its seas and its 
mountains, there is the superb Augustan Bimillenary Exhibit 
in Rome of special interest to teachers, At this fascinating exhi- 
bition, Ancient Rome is re-created before your eyes. Again 
Rome lives under the Kings, the Republie and the Empire . . . 
again the Roman Legions march forth to victory. You will see 
how Romans lived in every age... and how their culture, their 
laws and their civilization are the heritage of all the western 


world. By all means... see Italy this year, 


100 lire for $4.75 in Tourist Checks or Letters of Credit. 50% 
to 70° reduction in railroad fares, Hotel coupons and gaso- 


| line coupons effect radical savings. They apply also to 


Tripolitania. North Africa, where new, luxurious hotels 


are linked by modern Roman motor highways. Ask your 


| banker, TRAVEL AGENT... 


or write to us. 





= 





INFORMATION OFFICE 








| NEW YORK: PALAZZO D'ITALIA, 626 FIFTH AVE. ® CHICAGO: 333 
| NO. MICHIGAN AVE. e SAN FRANCISCO: 604 MONTGOMERY ST. 
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OF CULTURE 


Japan has cradled culture 
for centuries; has taught 
the world much wisdom, 
great, human verities. It 


has always been one of 
the vast classrooms of civ- 
ilization. * * * You will 


return from its smiling 
shores richer for the ex- 


spiration for even greater 
personal progress. It is a 
Festival - spirited vacation 
. but importantly educa- 
tional as well. And what 
an exhilarating discovery, 
after classroom routine .. 
to find that everyone smiles 
a welcome ...in Japan you 
are an honored guest. 
* * * Make out an “Ex- 
amination Paper" for your 
Travel Agent... he will 
assure you ofall this. There 
are panoramic free book- 
lets, too. Even the rate of 
exchange is friendly in 
this friendly land. 


- 


BOARD OF 
TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE 
GOVERNMENT 
RAILWAYS 





Fer dion or literature see your travel a yet 
ier the ee Tourist Bureau, 351 Fifth He, | 
lew York, or 1151 So, Broadway, Los Angeles, 
lifornia. 

















START A SCHOOL 
or KINDERGARTEN 


-«. Of Your Own 


To teachers who are interested in starting their own 
schoola, Calvert School offers ite famous curriculum, 
including lesson plans, complete supplies, text books, 
and the apecial counsel of its ataff 

Write today. Learn how Osivert hase helped 

other leachers to have aechools of their own 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


175W TUSCANY ROAD, BALTIMORE, MD. 














THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL -- Chicago 
SCHOOL OF NURSING e . bd 
3-year course open to women with 2 years’ college work 
Over 1400 graduates since 1903, Affiliated with Rush Med 
jeal College of the University of Chicago Graduates 
are eligible for registration in Illinois, New York, and all 


other states ith year 

Addreas requests for information to 

The Presbyterian Hospital School of Nursing, 
Dept. !, 1750 W. Congress St.. Chicago, Ilinois. 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL — Chicago 





Invites teachers interes ated in prevering for the nursing pro 
fesnior th al experience in the major 
ding experience in Day h 
nursing 
iWeiigible 665 rd he 
Modern nurses 
awimming p« aymnesiaum., Registered in Lilino 





b 
and other ntates Eatablinhed 1890. Write for announcement 
Director, Schoo! of Nursing, Michael Reese Hospital, 
Dept. M, 28th St. and Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ninols. 





























OW TO USE THE 
("| HANDWORK [""") 
IN THIS ISSUE 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


Pege CHILDREN always like to 
make gifts for Mother's Day, 
and this page will offer them a vari- 
ety of suggestions. 

For the covers for flower con- 
tainers such as those shown here, cor- 
rugated cardboard of the thinnest 
variety may be used instead of con- 
struction paper, if the teacher wishes 
to vary the problem at different 
times of the year. The projecting 
ridges of the corrugated cardboard 
take the paint in such a way that 
the design becomes interesting in 
texture. An allover design of related 
colors is often interesting, e.g., pro- 
jecting ridges painted orange-red and 
some of the grooves painted in or- 
ange and others painted in_ red. 
Several horizontal bands of yellow- 
orange and faint tiny dots of yel- 
low all over the paper may be added. 

If the school is holding a flower 
show, it may be interesting to wrap 
some of the flowerpots in plain green 
crepe paper. The contrast between 
the plain wrappings and those with 
designs on them will be attractive. 

A handkerchief case may be deco- 
rated with a monogram instead of 
with the word, “Mother.” This is 
an interesting problem for fifth- and 
sixth-grade children. Different col- 
or schemes may be tried for the let- 
ters, as two shades of red and a deep 
blue, or two shades of blue and a 
bright red. Sometimes various tones 
of one color may be used. One let- 
ter can be colored by drawing tiny 
blue stripes diagonally all over the 
letter, another letter colored dark 
blue, and the third a very pale blue. 
A simple border design having the 
same values of blue can be used. 

The design and color scheme of 
the case can be suited to the season, 
as flowers, pussy willows, or chick- 
ens for spring months. 


Pages 


Pssss 1 SUPPOSE there is nothing 


that children like so much as 
shadow plays, unless it is puppets. 
They probably share an equal place 
in their devotion. The story of the 

(Continued on page 5) 





In the department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” on pages 52-54 and 56, ap- 
pear questions and answers relating 
to the teaching of arithmetic, art, 
language, reading, science, social 
studies, and visual education. 
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ALBERT 


Teachers’ Agency, 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, IIl. 
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Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 
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Teachers Agency 
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Established 1885. Good increase in 1937 plac. 
ments; vacancies doubled. Strong demand {, 
Home Economics, $1200 to $3600; Elementary 
city and choice suburban; Grade Supervisors; Crit. 
ics for Normals; Physical Education (women) sup. 
ply inadequate. Commerce, Music, Art. Send fo 
folder today. NATA. 

















Demand for grade teachers with degree has far ex 
ed supply for past several seasons. Excellent op», 
tunities for critic work for those with M. A. degree 
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SHORTAGE OF GOOD TEACHERS 
ALASKA AND THE WEST 
Cood teachers needed—all departments, particularly Music. Ast Ma 
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to members. Enroll now. 
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We Find Positions for all types of 


teachers. Demand 
good for Commerce, Agriculture and Home 
Economics. Register now. Big turn-over an- 
ticipated. Personal Placement Bureau, Clinton, Ill. 
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OREGON 
‘| SUMMER 


tary 


~| SESSIONS 


lace 


d for 
Between the Mountains 
and the Sea 


pe The mean temperature in West- 


wm Oregon for June, July, and 
hugust is 63 degrees, affording 
wool, refreshing days for study 
ind recreation. Streams, lakes, 
forests, the mountains andthe sea 
ue within daily reach. Seven 
wssions are offered by the State 
System of Higher Education: 


Oregon State College 
CORVALLIS 


University of Oregon 
EUGENE 


Portland Summer Session 
PORTLAND 


Marine Biology Camp 
COOSsS HEAD 


Oregon Normal School 
MONMOUTH 


Southern Oregon Normal School 
ASHLAND 


Eastern Oregon Normal School 
LA GRANDE 
2 


Courses in the following fields: 
Anthropology, Art, Athletic 
Caching, Bacteriology, Botany, 
winess Administration, Chem- 
ty, Drama, Economics, Educa- 
im, English, Entomology, 

nch, Geography, Geology, 
wman, Health Education, His- 
ary, Home Economics, Industrial 
and Education, Journalism, 
dscape Architecture, Latin, 
w, Library Methods, Marine 
ology, Mathematics, Music, 
tilosophy, Physical Education, 
‘hysics, Political Science, Psy- 
hiatry, Psychology, Religion, 
fublic Speaking, Secretarial 
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7.50 State System of Higher Education 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 4) 


Billy Goats Gruff of course is one of 
their favorites. 

After this story, the teacher may 
suggest others which can be worked 
out in shadows, such as Jack and 
Jill (see Tre INstructor, January 
1938), or Peter Rabbit. Then per- 
haps the children can use the shadow 
idea on a bigger scale, doing the act- 
ing themselves. This may encour- 
age them to cut silhouettes of all 
sorts of things. People in action are 
interesting when cut out of black 
paper and pasted on white. 

When drawing a goat to be used 
in a shadow play, the details that 
show the fur are very important. 
The smooth lines around the horns 
are in contrast with the ragged lines 
around the goat. Notice also the 
smooth lines in the legs. The ab- 
sence of color and shading to help 
the details around the edge of the sil- 
houette requires that the drawing 
tell a great deal. The feet and the 
nose should be drawn carefully. 

The children will enjoy making 
the troll because he is funny-looking. 
Some children will think of other 
funny men, clowns, and so on, to 
put in other stories. 

The cut-out eyes add much to the 
effectiveness of the figures. In all 
animal drawing and toymaking, the 
eye is important in giving expression. 

Even the figures of the pages who 
stand by the screen can be of great 
help in teaching drawing. Several 
front-view children can be drawn, 
with legs like these, and shoes with 
shoelaces or buckles, depending on 
whether the child is a modern child 
or a Pilgrim child. The arms can be 
used as a type. 

Here are suggestions for drawings 
to be made using the figures shown 
here as types. 

1. Mary in her Easter dress. 

John in his new sweater. 

A doll. Make the eyes large. 
A Dutch girl and boy. 

A Swiss girl and boy. 


= b» SY ND 


Pege THE teacher should seize every 

opportunity to put on the bul- 
letin board clippings showing good 
designs for lamps and rugs, trees 
arranged well around houses, garden 
designs, and so on, so that the child 
(1) will realize that there is design 
in everything we do, (2) will see 
good examples of design arrange- 
ments, and (3) will become more 
interested in looking for design 
quality. 

When children make presents to 
give away or articles to use them- 
selves, the teacher should approve of 
the designs before they are placed on 
the articles. There are other times 
for self-expression, as on papers 
which can be destroyed when the 
child wishes. In these he should be 
allowed to use terrible colors if he 

(Continued on page 6) 





In the department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” on pages 52-54 and 56, ap- 
pear questions and answers relating 
to the teaching of arithmetic, art, 
language, reading, science, social 
studies, and visual education. 
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Nearly Everyone Likes to Chew Gum. . . 
It’s a Wholesome, Healthy, Natural Pleasure 


Lana you chew gum you 
quite unconsciously benefit 
your teeth with natural exercise. 
Enjoying gum daily keeps your 
teeth white—increasing the 
charm of your smile, adding 
to your good looks—and pro- 
motes a healthy alkaline- 





mouth, 4 factors toward Good 
Teeth are (1) Nutrition (2) 
Your Dentist (3) Clean Teeth 
and (4) plenty_of Chewing 
Exercise, Chewing gum aids 
factors 3 and 4. There’s a rea- 
son, time and place for gum. 
Buy some today. 


University Research forms basis of this ad. National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, S.|., N.Y. 











TURN TIM 


into 


DOLLARS © 


Earn Big Money---Do Things 
Meet New People--Be Successful 


Here is your opportunity to earn an independ- 
ent large additional income. We show you 
how, every step is carefully outlined, we train 
you, equip you, give you every cooperation 60 
that you can start to earn almost at once 
Last year more than 200 teachers augmented 
their incomes as our representatives; many 
earning twice and three times our minimum 
guarantees. 


TRAVEL---EARN--SAVE 


You will be amazed at the ease you have in 


introducing our product, the finest of its kind, 
progressive and a proven necessity for the past 
quarter century. 


An unsolicited letter from one of our repre- 
sentatives states: “J have had steady promotion 
for the past 12 years—earned twice ax much as 1 
could have made in any other work | may have 
chosen, My health has greatly improved and 1 
am proud to represent such a worthy, reliable 
organization.” 

DON’T DELAY—-Write today for letters from 
our representatives, with stories and records of 
their earnings. 

Turn with the tide of success, by turning your 
vacation time into dollars and financial inde- 
pendence. Act today... . 


EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
307 Fifth Ave. New York, N.Y. 


Yes, please send me at once letters and stories 
of some of the young ladies, together with 
amounts of their earnings. I am interested in 
traveling and making money as a representa- 
tive of the Educators Association. 


Name_____. 
Addresa 


City or Town State 


VACATION POSITIONS 


We Guarantee You in Writing 
$270 for 90 Days’ Work or $150 
for 60 Days’ Work. Also a few 
permanent positions available . . . 

$1200 for 300 Days’ Work 
guaranteed. 


, 13\14 


. \20\21\22 
16) 17\18\19,20,21 
2282071 289 
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ee, Combine profitable summer study 








its 





ak} with healthful recreation in Minne- 
apolis, gateway to the famous “Land 


+4,,%, 4 
© — 
© Mpop ” 
rye of 10.000 Lakes. Lakes, 


museums, art centers, concerts, the- 


parks, 


aters and famous summer resorts afford varied entertainment. 


CHOOSE FROM 700 COURSES 


leading to Baccalaureate or Advanced Degrees in Education, includ- 
ing Educational Interpretation, Guidance, Psychology of Personality, 
Visual Aids, Social 


Democracy, Physical Education and Coaching School, Demonstra- 


Radio in Education, Studies, Education and 


tion School, Speech, Sociology, Play Production, Music, Painting, 
A Faculty of 350 Educators. All 


are 


Sculpture. Over 600 other courses. 


Departments, Laboratories, Libraries and Research Facilities 


open the entire session. Moderate Fees. Low Living Costs. 


TWO TERMS 


JUNE 13-JULY 22 JULY 25- AUG. 26 
LAND OF 


10,000 LAKES 


Write for Complete BRalletin, address Director 


of Summer % . 241 Ad 


tration Hldyg. 














PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 


Located in Central Chicago. Accredited. 43rd year. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
Six -Week Session June 20 to July 29 
Two - Week Sessions — June 20 to July 1 and July 11 to July 22 


SUMMER COURSES by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY METHODS CURRICULUM 
ART HANDWORK NATURE STUDY CHILDREN’S LITERATURE — PRODUCTION of 
CHILDREN’S PLAYS MENTAL and PHYSICAL HYGIENE - PSYCHOLOGY KINDER 


GARTEN METHODS NURSERY SCHOOL and ACADEMIC SUBJECTS. 


Write for Summer Bulletin. Address Herman Hofer Hegner, President, 
Box B, 410 S. Michigan Blvd., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago, Illinois 


AR SIX WEEKS, JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 6 

Fine Art . Industrial Art . Courses for Teachers . 

SUMMER SESSION Advertising Art . Sculpture . Crafts . Courses 
also offered at Saugatuck, Michigan, Summer 

FULLY ACCREDITED School of Painting. Illustrated Catalog 
Address Dept.11 . . The Art Institute of Chicago 














Michigan Avenue at Adams Street... Chicago, Illinois 


Depaul 


UNLVERSITY 





SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS- JUNE 23 to JULY 30 
A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
itable study with Chicago's many advantages. (Bulletin upon request.) 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. |, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Chicago 
Fully Accredited 














July 6th te 
August 13th 


90 APPLICATION $ 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 24¢x3*, guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service 


{FORDHAM 


Summer Session 
Write today for catalog of graduate and 
undergraduate courses for TEACHERS 
Describes fully metropolitan advantages 
and boarding facilities 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY, NEW YORK, N.Y 


























MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
» Box 867-1 LaCrosse, Wis. 
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How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 5) 


chooses them, and poor designs if he 
makes them unsupervised. ) 

By looking at these examples of 
pupils’ self-expression, the teacher 
learns how to formulate problems 
which will lead the children to bet- 
ter judgments. She must be willing 
to have the progress slow, for we do 
not want children to like something 
because a rule has been given or the 
teacher says it is good. Slower prog- 
ress is justified if it leads the children 
to enjoy better designs. 

One sixth-grade boy, a newcomer 
to our school last week, spent his 
free hour painting pictures like a 
five-year-old child. No one in the 
class showed more enjoyment than he 
did. I did not criticize his work and 
neither did the children. He will be- 
gin at the stage where he now is, and 
gradually achieve better results. 


Pege ON THIS page the idea is ex- 

pressed that children should 
mix their own colors. A good many 
teachers agree with this point of 
view. My experience with children, 
however, has led me to the opposite 
conclusion. I believe that it is easier 
for children to express themselves 
when they have the orange, green, 
and violet paints already mixed, so 
that the mechanical made 
simpler for them. 

The late Walter Sargent, head of 
the Art Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and author of the 
book, Enjoyment and Use of Color 
(Scribner), said to me once in an 
swer to my question on this subject, 
“The younger the child, the less he 
should be asked to mix his colors, 
and the more he should be given 
already mixed.” He 
ducted a college class which spent 
three months on nothing but color. 
Even in this class the paintbox con- 


part is 


colors con- 


tained black, brown, white, red, 
yellow, blue, orange, green, and 
violet. 

Color expression includes much 


that is more important than mixing 
Many school exhibits show 
muddy, dark, dingy results because 
children have mixed many colors to- 
gether and not kept them clear. 
One of our biggest aims is the 
teaching of clear colors and this can 
be achieved better when colors like 
orange and green are pure. Young 
children should have two kinds of 
green already mixed—one a yellow 
green, which gives life and light to 
a picture, and the other a darker 
green. The yellow-green is good for 
big stretches of grass. The darker 
green is good for evergreens and the 
foliage of other trees. Other shades 
of green can be made by mixing the 
two kinds of green. Our children 
like to have gray paint, which they 
make darker by adding black, or 
lighter by adding white. 
(Continued on page 7 


colors. 





In the department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” on pages 52-54 and 56, ap- 
pear questions and answers relating 
to the teaching of arithmetic, art, 
language, reading, science, social 
studies, and visual education. 
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NO DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEM 


WHEN YOU USE 


PICTUROLS 


Students “pay attention” 
without being told when les- 
sons are illustrated with 
Picturols. The brilliant, life- 
size projected pictures on 
these 35 mm. filmslides add 
interest to any subject. 
S. V. E. Picturols cover all 
» fields of study. Their small 
size, low cost and durability 
SVE Picturol Projector Model f make Picturols ideal visual 

teaching material. They 
con be shown easily by inexpensive S. V.E. Picturol 
Projectors, of which there are many styles, including 
the new Tri-Purpose unit model CC which shows single 
and double frame filmslides and natural color film 
ames mounted in 2" by 2" glass slides. Write for 
Picturol and Projector catalogs. 


Society For Visuat EDucation, Inc 
¥ Manufacturers. Producers and Distributors of Ysual Ads 
Dept. ST.1. 327 So. LaSalle St., Chicago, Iilinois 


Are You “Job Satisfied” ? 
Work for Uncle Sam, 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 Year 


42.766 appointments last fiscal year Teachers 
have a big advantage. Government jobs offer you 
big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
mmediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. R230, 
Rochester, N.Y., for free 32-page book with list 
{ positions for teachers, sample tests, and full 
yarticulars telling how to qualify. 











CONTIN ENTAL DIVIDE-Seen on Student Tours 





a UNIVERSITY 


OF COLORADO, in the foothills of the 
\ Rockies, offers you unsurpassed oppor- 
tunities for combining summer study with 
recreation. Organized hikes and week- 
end outings; visits to glaciers and auto- 
mobile excursions to Rocky Mountain 
National Park; mountain climbing; 
mountain camp maintained for summer 
\ sadents. Altitude of one mile, within 
sight of perpetual snow, gives unex 
| celled climate and stimulating atmos- 
phere. 


First Term, June 20 to July 22 
Second Term, July 25 to Aug. 26 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
law, Education, Home Economics, Busi 

ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 

courses in Geology and Biology. Maison 
) Francaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches 
\ Haus. University Theater with special 
instruction in Dramatic Production. Com 
) plete system of Demonstration Schools 
moon to High School. Many special 
courses for teachers, supervisors and ad- 
/ ministrators. Special opportunities for 
graduate work. Organ recitals and pub- 
lic lectures. 


Vacation Railroad Rates 
/ Boulder Common Point from East and South 


University of Colorado 
} Boulder, Colorado 
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SEND TODAY for Complete Information | 
| 3 Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. T) 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. | 
Please send me the bulletins checked below: | | 
| mer Quarter Catalog 
| pemer Recreation Bulletin || 
| Howe Courses in Geology and Biology 
Oduate Schoo! Bulletin | 
| 
SET a a || 
| 
: I iia lah | | 
City an 
& | EEE er one | 


How to Use the 
Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 6) 


One of the stumbling blocks in 
our color work during the year is 
flesh color. The children say many 
times, “There is no flesh color on the 
table. Tell me how to make it.” I 
tell them over and over how to make 
it and also say many times, “Some of 
you like pale flesh color and some of 
you like darker or more orange flesh 
color, so I think it’s better for you 
to mix your own. Don’t ever make 
it out of red and white though, for 
then it is too pink.” 

Occasionally I have prepared five 
or six bottles of different tints of 
flesh color, and the children have 
said, “Oh, how grand! The flesh 
color is all mixed.” On such days it 
seems to me that our results have 
more life because the children aren’t 
slowed up in the process of drawing. 

When the children are drawing 
spring and summer pictures, suggest 
that the summer sky be a very light 
blue. Instead of painting big ex 
panses of dark green grass and hills, 
they might use yellow-green. Yellow 
in green gives light. If children 
choose dark red barns, dark blue 
skies, dark green grass, black horses, 
and so on, their pictures are dingy. 
The teacher's problem is to help 
them to choose some lighter colors. 
In real life, people do not have to 
mix colors, but they must choose 
and arrange dark and light colors. 


Passe, THE jolly vegetables seen on 

these pages are drawn in a 
manner which pleases children. It is 
important in a magazine of this na- 
ture to have some handwork articles 
written by regular teachers rather 
than art teachers, because no one 
understands the abilities and likings 
of a child better than the teacher 
who sees him all day long for five 
days in every week. 

Children will like the different 
kinds of hands, feet, and faces shown 
here. Because they observe on these 
pages several different ways of repre- 
senting hands, faces, and feet, they 
will be sure to think of still other 
ways. When children are shown 
only one way, they often copy the 
thing they see. When they are 
shown several ways, they often say, 

“I know another way. 

The children will love the cane 
on the arm of Johnny Potato. The 
boys will think of this cane when 
they draw funny people at the cir- 
cus or on the street. 

The arrangements of the buttons 
on the vegetable people on page 26 
are interesting. When the children 
at a later date try to draw pictures 
of a girl or boy, some child will think 
of the way the stripes and butr- 
tons were drawn on the vegetables’ 
clothes. They will think of other 
ways to trim the clothes of the chil- 
dren they draw. 

(Continued on page 8) 





In the department, “Your Counselor 
Service,” on pages 52-S4 and 56, ap- 
pear questions and answers relating 
to the teaching of arithmetic, art, 
language, reading, science, social 
studies, and visual education. 
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HISTORICAL 
BOOKLET 


fo 


CLASSROOM 
FREE! 


While the supply lasts, the makers of cleanser that is made with Seismotite. 
Old Dutch Cleanser are offering free to “Cleanliness Thru the Ages” is ideally 
teachers the beautifully illustrated, 32 adapted for classroom study and home 
page book, “CLEANLINESS THRU THEAGES.” assignments in history, social science 
This book tells, in pictures and text, and domestic science courses. The 
the story of man’s struggle against dirt material in the book is suitable for high 
from early Egyptian days down to school students. Suggested examina- 
modern times. It shows how improved “on questions and theme assignments 
sanitation eventually enabled mankind 47e included. 
to conquer the great plagues that rav- SEND FOR YOUR BOOKS TODAY 
aged the world. It explains the cleaning “Cleanliness Thru the Ages” will not 
methods of our Colonial forefathers, be reprinted. We will fill orders for 
and shows how modern science devel- reasonable quantities only as long as 
oped Old Dutch—the safe, quick-acting the supply lasts. 









! 
| — : 
1 OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. CA517, 221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Mlinois i 
; Please send me copies of “Cleanliness Thru the Ages.” 
1 | 
1 Name — ; 
1 
1 Address - - : 
i 
j City Slate ' 
ee ee ee ee ee Se eee ee eee eee eee a] 





WANTED! Energetic Teachers 


.) to sell THE INSTRUCTOR and other leading periodicals in each locality. 
Exclusive assignments are made for representing THE INSTRUCTOR at 
a institutes, county, district and state meetings, and summer schools. 
Here is a real opportunity for you to earn extra money by pleasant work 
* in your spare time and during the vacation periods. Liberal commissions 
are paid and all necessary supplies and instructions are furnished free. 





Make application at once for immediate agency work and for such exclu 
7 sive assignments as are still open. Address 


<@@@e80 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Subscription Dept. DANSVILLE, N. 








The man who can make hard things 


easy is the educator, 
EMERSON, Journals 


Fortunately, modern teachers in the art of handwrit- 
ing have the benefit of Esterbrook’s 78 years expe- 
rience in manufacturing pens to fit students’ needs. 


Throughout the educational world, Esterbrook is 
conceded leadership in designing pens that make 
writing easy—to teach and to learn. 


stertrvuk 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street Brown Bros., Ltd. 
o " 
Camden, \. J. Toronto, Canada 
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OFFER TO 
EDUCATORS 








to aid in teaching 
Oral Hygiene 


F YOU ARE connected with an educa- 
tional or charitable institution, take 
advantage of the special offers below. Ship- 
ments will be made upon open account to 
any school official, individual teacher, 
health nurse, dentist or dental hygienist. 

Teachers and educators know children 
need training in oral hygiene. They know, 
too, such training is easier if they can 
secure toothbrushes and an effective den- 
tifrice at lowest prices. 

In order to cooperate in this work, 
E. R. Squibb & Sons makes this special 
Educational Offer—which includes tooth- 
brush and Squibb Dental Cream, 

Squibb Dental Cream, an acid-neutral- 
izing dentifrice, is safe, pure, with a pleas- 
ant flavor that children like. The brush is 
American-made, highest quality, a size and 
form cepeeres for school work. Sealed in 


Cellophane--an assortment of five colored 
handles. 
Caution: This is a special EDUCA- 


TIONAL OFFER. These items shall not 

be sold by anyone for profit. 

OFFER NO. 1—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream, in multiples of three 
dozen, at 5¢ each, $1.80 for three dozen. 

OFFER NO. 2—The 10-cent tube of Squibb 
Dental Cream and the Or-A-Lo junior 
toothbrush, in multiples of three dozen, 
at 15¢ for both, $5.40 for three dozen 
All charges prepaid. Orders must be in 

multiples of three dozen. 


SCHOOL COMBINATION 


(Regular 35¢ Value) 





SEND IN THIS COUPON! 


Address E. R. SQUIBB & SONS, Dental Division, N.Y. 


AEE A I, LL A PIE 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS DENTAL DIVISION 
745 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me tubes of Squibb Dental 
Cream, in conformity with Offer No. 1, as above. 


Please send me— dozen tubes of Squibb 
Dental Cream, and. .dozen toothbrushes, in 
conformity with Offer No. 2. (5) 





Name 





Street & Number 





City or Town - 


Your School or Institution 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


(Continued from page 7) 


Other suggestions for costumes 
are as follows. Instead of one 
banana, the children might draw a 
whole bunch. Andy Apple could 
have trousers with apples on them 
like big polka dots. If a girl repre- 
sents the apple, she could have a 
dress of wrapping paper covered 
with apples and a little hat with a 
cardboard apple on it having a stem 
and leaves. 


Pages 


Peges, WHEN children draw people 


they usually make them very 
stiff. We are content with this stiff- 
ness if they get the proportion some- 
where nearly correct. Little by lit- 
tle, we want to lead them 
from stiff drawings to more grace- 
These pages will help. 

All children like to draw people 
of different when 
they are too young to have learned 
much about the countries that these 
people represent. The fascination of 
different kinds of clothes appeals to 
them. 


however, 
ful ones. 


countries, even 


These pages will help in such 
drawing. 

Children like a Maypole dance. 
The subject shown here will inspire 
them to want to take part in such a 
dance. They will probably all wear 
American clothes. After they have 
taken part in the dance, they will no 
doubt want themselves as 
they looked in the dance. They will 
be able to draw the action in the fig- 
ures because they will think back to 
the way they held their arms and legs 
when they danced. 

Some will then try to draw the 
folk dances which they do at school. 
Others who are studying Sweden 
and Norway, or other countries, will 
draw the folk dances of these coun- 
tries, and have as a background the 
homes or mountains and scenery as 
they imagine it be from their 
study of the countries. 


to draw 


to 


The following back-view figures 
are simple enough to be made by the 
children of grade two and advanced 
first grade: small Italian figure on 
page 28; and small Chinese, Ameri- 
can, Mexican, Japanese, and Dutch 
figures on page 29. 

The teacher should draw them on 
the blackboard, larger, so that the 
children can see them better. If she 
feels that she cannot draw them, she 
should cut them out of these pages 
so that the children will not see the 
larger and more difficult front-view 
drawings on the pages. 

If the teacher to dictate 
the drawings to the children, she 
should draw them very slowly on the 
blackboard, line for line. 

It is often a good plan to suggest 
that a child draw a face in pencil, 
so that he can erase it and try as 


wishes 


many times as he wishes. If the 
child likes the face, he works hard 
on the rest of the figure. If he 


doesn’t like the face, he loses inter- 
est. The teacher will need to tell 
him many times to draw the 
and lips very small so that the child 
will look young. The line that goes 
in for the chin is important. The 
children usually draw it too short. 
The line for the back of the neck 
should be drawn farther in than the 
bobbed hair. 

Children in grades 


nose 


five and 
who are willing to work hard on 
drawing will enjoy trying to draw 
the more difficult figures on these 
The hardest part will be the 
three-quarter-view faces. At first 
it is difficult for them to visualize 
one eye touching the line of the face 
on the far side. They will have dif- 
ficulty in drawing the hands, but 
will succeed if they persevere. Then 
they will be able to draw figures in 
action on big murals for the lunch- 
room or game room. 


six 


pages. 





In the department, 


“Your Counselor Service,” 


on pages 52-54 and 56, appear 


questions and answers relating to the teaching of arithmetic, art, language, 
reading, science, social studies, and visual education. 











The pupil 
who wasn’t 
promoted 


You dread the responsibility — 
spend nights worrying over the 
decision, wishing it were possi- 
ble to avoid this stigma on his 


school life. 


Often the pupil’s absence con- 
tributed a share. So educational 
authorities stress classroom in- 
struction in health, find it keeps 
up attendance. In this work, 
the Kellogg instruction aids are 
very helpful. These outline in- 
terestingly the rules of health. 

Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are fine 
for children’s meals. Easy to di- 
gest, and a splendid source of 
Just the food for the 


recess before afternoon classes 


energy. 


or the after-school snack later. 
Get your free copies of this 
valuable instruction material. 





CREATIVE 














make happy classes 

Have your classes model with 
MILO for Social Study Units. “MILO @ 
meets the demand tor a good ser- 
vieeable plastic modeling mate- 
rial because it is always pliable 
and holds its shape indefinitely. 
Use MILO for puppets and 
masks also, 

Send lc for new Problem 
& Idea Project, “Modeling for 
Social Studies.” 

THE 

AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
714-814 Hayes Avenue, 

Sandusky, Ohio. 


Complete education for teaching 
in elementary grades, kinder- 
garten and nursery school. Chil- 
dren’s demonstration school and 





v yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year certifica 
rite for list of successful alumnae. 
National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 814-E EVANSTON, I 


(Geer 


observation center. Special summer classes. 
Beautiful resident hall. Located Chicago's 
lovely North Shorenear lake. Cultural edu- 
cation plus vocational training. B.E. degree conferred 


Write to Home Economics De- 
partment 100F, Kellogg Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Michigan 


te. 


aa. 





Attention Teachers! 


MAKE MORE MONEY. 
Civil Service Government Position. 
Thousands being appointed. 
plan immediately. Write, INSTRUCTION SER 
ICE, 145, St. Louis, Mo. State age and educatic 


Qualify for permane 
Fine salaries. 
Get our list and new 


nt 


V- 


mn. 








PUNCTUALITY AWARD PINS 
Also made like this for Spelling, Attend 
ance, Deportment, Scholarship 

Viain Catch 30c Safety Catch 4 
Lota of 12 of more 10 per cent lens. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Oupe and Trophies 
c. A. Ween, o So, 71L3A Capita: Bid, 
50 WN. State si., Chicago, | sais 




















High School Course 


Many Finish in 2 Years 


at Home 


Go as rapidly as your — and abilities permit. 
dent achool work (ate y en for entrance to coll 
texts supplied. Diploma awarded: Credit for H. 
Single suijecta Uf demr 
School, 


pt. 4-523, Drexel at 








completed, 
mer: 





ivalent to resi- 


b jects already 
. Free Bulletin on request, 





Made better 





ROLLS DEVELOPED 


Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional 
Enlargements. 8 Never Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LACROSSE, WIS. 





Guaranteed Photo Finishing 


Roll developed 2 prints each 25¢ 
25e Introductory offer 
Quality Photo Finishing. 
you 


20 prints from your fil 
immediate service. You'll! 
Bring back your Holidays w 
QUALITY PHOTO COMPANY 

Box 278 TI 


Hutchinson, Kansas 


ms 
ike 
ith 


Packed better 
Taste better 





Iwo Beautiful * 
Rolls Developed jy). iWii oS 
Professional Enlargements and 8 quasente ed 
Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints . Coin 


RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin 





Washington Boulevard Hospital 


a t ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF 
Fm Sob nt 


NURSING. Three year stu: 
ers. Requirements, H 
ot iene 
SU PERI NTEND ENT OF NURSES. 


Dept. N. 1, 2449 
Bivd., Chicago, Il 
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. Write for Bulletin to 
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Lf eal thy And Happy 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


Lessons are finished 
And errands are done; 
Now Barry and Binko 
Are ready for fun. 


They'll race to the sandhill 
Where Barry will look 

For smooth stones and pebbles 
To skip in the brook, 


While Binko will bark 
And cock his sharp ears 
At a rabbit he sees 
Or a robin he hears; 


Then Barry will whistle 
His dog to his side 

And run home to supper 
Red-cheeked and bright-eyed. 














® MAYPOLES, May baskets, and flow- 

ers usher in May Day. As messengers 
of spring, they beckon children out of 
doors where nature is getting ready for its 
summer parade. Spring—the youth time 
of the year—is the promise of the future. 
If conditions are right for growth, the 
harvest will be a ripe one. 

It is fitting that May Day be proclaimed 
as Child Health Day, and that the spot- 
light be turned upon the health needs of 
growing children. What is their prospect 
for happy living? Are they surrounded 
with the conditions that make for physi- 
cal, mental, emotional, and social health? 
They are the hope of the future. Child- 
hood is the time for cultivation. 

Speed children on the road to health— 
that is the slogan for this year. All com- 
munities are asked to make full use of the 
resources of the neighborhood and to do 
all they can to improve the health condi- 
tions of school children. While they are 
doing that, let us ask ourselves what the 
pupils can do to help themselves to acquire 
the conditions, the equipment, and the 
habits that are necessary to a full measure 


of good health. 


What can the children do to bring their 
health needs before the people of the com- 
munity? 

Take advantage of opportunities offered 
to explain health needs and demonstrate 
physical-education activities before local 
groups. Closing-day picnics, township 
gatherings, county school-promotion ex- 
ercises, and similar events will be taking 
place this month. They will be made 
more interesting through plays and games, 
exhibits of posters and handwork, puppet 
shows, and talks by pupils. Festivals and 
play days attended by large groups from a 
district, township, or county have large 
values in promoting interest. 

As patrons take part in pitching horse- 
shoes, pulling rope, playing baseball, and 
other fun, and as they watch the marble 


Harold M. Lambert 
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_— Damue lowes 
TALKS ABOUT HEALTH 





Agnes Samuelson is a member of 
the Editorial Advisory Board of 
THE INSTRUCTOR. Her activi- 
ties in the National Education 
Association, her lectures, and her 
publications have made her well 
known in the field of education. 
She is Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for the state of Iowa. 





and kite tournaments, they relax with the 


pupils and enjoy themselves, too. Because 
these events unify the community, results 
are bound to follow. 

Health needs as well as health achieve- 
ments should be kept in mind in planning 
these programs. Such subjects as care of 
the teeth and the eyes; conditions for 
study, play, and sleep; importance of nu- 
trition; pure drinking water; prevention 
of colds; cleanliness; safety on the farm 
and on the highways; and community 
sanitation might well be presented by the 
children. If pupils are used to working 
together, they will make these presenta- 
tions effective. 


How can the pupils translate textbook 
facts into functioning habits? 

By this we mean such things as im- 
provement of their own health habits, the 
correction of items at school over which 
teachers and pupils can exercise control, 
and growth in a feeling of responsibility 
for the maintenance of one’s own 
health and that of others. 

The class, a committee, or even 
the whole school may turn safety, 
physiology, and hygiene instruction 
into score cards of their own mak- 
ing. These check lists may start 
with personal health practices and 
lead to other charts dealing with 
group and community action. 

Here are a few items selected 
from “My Health Chart” of one 
hundred points developed by a rural 
school group. It will give an idea 
of the way these pupils proceeded to 
acquire desirable health habits at 
school: We keep our own height 
and weight record; we are able to 
read a thermometer and to help reg- 
ulate ventilation; we sit in a com- 
fortable seat and have good light 
when reading; we cover nose and 


mouth when sneezing or coughing; we are 
sanitary in use of toilets; we wash our 
hands before eating; we play outdoors in 
fresh air; and we get plenty of sleep. 

The making of a check list for use in 
judging the health standards of the build- 
ing and equipment may be undertaken 
later as a school project. Or the rating 
cards furnished by departments of health 
and other agencies may be applied. 

Social goals and group responsibilities 
may also be treated by the pupils on score 
cards involving such items as the sharing 
of work and play, showing friendliness 
toward new pupils and those having handi- 
caps, making an inventory of community 
health and recreation needs, and appear- 
ing before the school board and other 
groups to secure better facilities. 

With vacation days ahead, the develop- 
ment of health habits to be practiced at 
home during the summer is appropriate. 

Together the teacher and pupils can do 
much to bring about a good working situa- 
tion at school through good housekeeping. 
This does not await action from the school 
board or a visit by the county superin- 
tendent. It should be the rule and not the 
exception for blackboards to be clean; 
lunch boxes, wraps, and rubbers in their 
places; temperature and ventilation regu- 
lated; hand-washing equipment provided 
and used; buildings, toilets, and grounds 
clean; fatigue prevented; and poise and 
co-operation displayed in work and play. 

Sometimes the ingenuity of the group 
can find ways to get vision tested and cor- 
rected, safety measures installed, health 
examinations and clinical services pro- 
vided, drinking water examined by state 
health authorities, and homemade play- 
ground equipment provided. If you have 
a summer meeting of a parent-teachers 
association, you will have fine assistance i" 
getting things done. 

It might be too late to do some of thes 
things this spring, but they may be help- 
ful next fall. They furnish a program 
for every day—not just for May Day. 

The main thing is for pupils to 
given opportunities to be creative and ¢0- 
operative. Growth comes from their ow! 
experiences and not from those of others 
It is far more valuable for pupils to 4 
things for themselves. The end in view 
happy living and not the winning of blue 
ribbons or marks on report cards. 
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The Picture 


f WHAT a peaceful picture of 
French farm life this is! A young 
shepherdess is leading her flock of 
sheep through the countryside where 
the fields are green. Slowly she walks 
along as the sheep nibble the grass. 

In the distance a farmer is plowing 
his field, using a cow as his draft ani- 
mal. The young woman is looking at 
the farmer, watching how he works. 

Henri Lerolle, the artist, liked to go 
out into the country near Paris and 
watch the peasants at their work and 
play, and then to make pictures of 
what he saw. He painted beautiful 
landscapes in which he put just a few 
people. 

In this picture, the land is flat and 
seems to stretch out to the sky. Here 
are trees so tall that all we see of the 
branches are just a few lower ones 
with lacy clusters of leaves. The grass 
does not have time to grow very 
much, because the sheep keep it nib- 
bled close to the ground. In the midst 
of the grass is a tiny pool of water. 
Far in the background is a haystack. 

The low horizontal lines of the 
held, of the sky, and of the backs of 
the sheep make this a very peaceful 
picture. In contrast are the tall verti- 
cal and diagonal lines of the trees and 
of the girl’s and man’s figures, which 
make us feel the activity in the scene. 
The trees extend back in a diagonal 
line toward the edge of the field. 
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There is a graceful movement to 
the shepherdess’ body which is repeat- 
ed in that of the sheep next to her. 
Even the way she holds her stick 
makes the picture more interesting. 
The sun shining overhead casts a light 
on the backs of the sheep, and shows 
us what lovely hair and rosy skin the 
young woman has. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
LUXEMBOURG MuseuM, Paris 


Questions 


Have you ever tended sheep? Have 
you ever had a lamb for a pet? 

Why did Lerolle name his picture 
“The Shepherdess”? Can you think 
of another name he might have used? 

Why is the shepherdess carrying her 
jacket over her stick instead of wear- 
ing it? What would have happened 
to the picture had the artist made the 
jacket red? 

Does the farmer in the background 
help the balance of the picture? What 
would happen if he were facing the 
opposite direction? Why did the art- 
ist show us only parts of the trees? 


Activities 

Paint a picture of the shepherdess 
as she rests under a tree with her sheep 
near by. Paint one that shows the 
farmer plowing. Have trees behind 
the farmer. 

Look for nursery rhymes or poems 
which tell about shepherds and shep- 
herdesses. Draw some pictures to il- 
lustrate them, or dramatize them. 


“The Shepherdess” 


Henri Lerolle 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Make a collection of art subjects in 
which sheep or lambs are used. 

Model a sheep or a group of sheep 
in clay. Model a young shepherdess 
with a lamb in her arms. 


Correlations 


POEMS 


In The Posy Ring, by K. D. Wiggin and N. A. 
Smith (Doubleday Doran): “Lambs in the 
Meadow,” by Laurence Alma-Tadema. 

In Yesterday and Today, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “The Homecoming of 
the Sheep,” by Francis Ledwidge. 

In The Bible: Psalm 23. 

In Poems for the Children’s Hour, by Jose- 
phine Bouton (Milton Bradley): “The Lost 
Lamb,” by Thomas Westwood. 


PICTURES 


“In the Country,” by Blommers. 

“The Sheepfold,” by Jacque. 

“The Divine Shepherd,” by Murillo. 

“Going to Market,” by Troyon. 

“Return to the Farm,” by Troyon. [No. 38 
of Instructor Picture Study Series (Owen) .) 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” (Victor 22759). 

German, E.: “Shepherd’s Dance,” from Henry 
VIII (Victor 22171). 

Wagner: “Shepherd’s Song,” from Tann- 
hduser (Victor 20150). 


The Artist 


@ THE artist, Henri Lerolle, was born in 

Paris, France, in 1848. Little is known of 
his life except that he studied with Lemothe 
and in 1880 won a first-class medal at the 
Salon. At the Paris Exposition in 1900 he 
won a gold medal. 

At first his interest centered in the painting 
of religious pictures, but later it extended to 
landscape work, peasant life, and large in- 
terior scenes. In his landscapes, the greater 
part of the canvas is given to the countryside, 
with a few figures for the center of interest. 

There is a sympathetic understanding in his 
treatment of subjects, and though not power- 
ful works of art, they show a feeling for real- 
ity and an understanding of color and light 
which make them worthy of attention. 
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Seatwork for“A Good-Health Unit” 


Emma B. Golden 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


Put an X in front of 
things we should bite 
with our teeth. 


fi ngernai Is wood 

soft candy pencils 
hard candy pennies 
popcorn apples 
bread thread 





Underline the word in 
parenthesis which tells 
what you do. 


. | (seldom, always ) 
clean my fingernails. 
2. | ( brush, do not 
brush ) my teeth before 

| come to school. 

3. | drink (tea, milk) 
every day. 

4. | sleep with my 
window (open, closed ). 

5. | eat (much, little ) 
candy. 
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In each blank put the 
correct word from the 
list below. 


|. Every day you must 
eat a qoed....... 

2. Every day you must 
drink 

3. Every day you 
eat qreen , 
4. These foods help you 
to have strong 

vegetables 

breakfast 





must 








ov" 
milk 





Answer these questions. 


| Should we bathe 
often? 

2. Should we eat milk 
custards ? 

3. Should we stay up 
until ten o'clock? 

4 Should we wear 
rubbers when it rains? 
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A Good-Health Unit 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
EMMA B. GOLDEN 


Supervisor of Teacher Training, Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kansas 


I. Generalizations. 

A. Education should develop the child 

not only mentally, but physically, mor- 

ally, and socially as well. 

B. A health course should develop the 

habit of right living. 

C. Health as a school subject will be of 

real and practical service to the child in 

proportion to the use he makes of the 
knowledge acquired. 

D. The health of the home depends up- 

on, and is affected by, the health of 

each member. 

E. All good habits, such as courtesy, 

cleanliness, health, and co-operation in 

industry and thrift, come through con- 
stant practice. 

F. We must have a regard for others. 

G. Habits of personal cleanliness and 

neatness in care of teeth, hair, nails, 

hands, and face must be practiced. 

H. Health of the community depends 

upon the health habits of individuals. 
Il. Purpose. 

The purpose of this unit is to study 
the children’s needs and to give each one 
the best possible opportunity for normal 
growth and development. The unit con- 
tains three main types of activity—phys- 
ical, mental, and social. 

Supervised health teaching, together 
with school health service and physical 
education, assures every child, from kin- 
dergarten through senior high school, pro- 
gressive and unified health experiences. 
Through them he should acquire a good 
stock of the meanings and habits essential 
to the building of a well-rounded, well- 
developed, integrated person. 

III. Scope. 

Studies which may be included in this 
unit of work are citizenship, nature, his- 
tory, geography, science, reading, songs, 
numbers, rhythms, games, and sand-table 
and supervised activities. 

IV. Objectives. 

A. Learn care of the eyes. 
1. In working. 
2. In reading. 
3. In playing. 

B. Learn care of the ears. 
1. Put nothing in them. 
2. Never slap or hit anyone on the 
ears, 
3. Wash ears carefully. 

C. Learn care of the mouth and nose. 
1. Breathe with mouth closed. 
2. Keep hands away from the mouth. 
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3. Keep pencils and crayons away 
from the mouth. 
4. Never bite fingernails. 
§. Never put anything into the nose. 
6. Always put a handkerchief over 
the mouth and nose when coughing 
or sneezing. 
D. Learn care of the teeth. 
1. Clean them twice a day. 
2. Keep the toothbrush clean. 
3. Chew food thoroughly. 
4, Eat at every meal some hard food, 
such as crisp toast or raw vegetable. 
E. Learn good posture. 
1. Walk and stand correctly. 
2. Sit correctly. 
F. Learn clothing objectives. 
1. Wear clothing suitable to temper- 
ature. 
2. Keep wraps from floor. 
3. Always keep clothing well aired. 
4. Never wear damp clothing. 
G. Learn good food habits. 
1. Eat a cereal for break fast. 
2. Eat a green vegetable daily. 
3. Eat some fresh fruit daily. 
4. Eat whole-wheat bread often. 
§. Eat only fruit between meals. 
6. Do not eat much candy, and eat it 
preferably at meals. 
7. Chew food thoroughly. 
8. Drink six or more glasses of water 
daily. 
HI. Learn good sleeping habits. 
1. Retire early (usually between six 
and eight o’clock for primary chil- 


dren). 


2. Retire at the same time regularly. 

3. Have eleven to twelve hours sleep 

every night. 

4. Sleep with windows open. 

I. Learn value of outdoor play and sun- 

shine. 

1. Play out of doors two or more 

hours daily. 

2. Play in the sunshine. 

3. Learn need of fresh air. 

J. Form habits of personal cleanliness 

and neatness in the care of teeth, hair, 

hands, and face. 

K. Learn that thoughtfulness, careful- 

ness, courtesy, and regard for others 

help to make a happy home and a hap- 
py school, 

L. Develop the habit of right living. 

V. Approach. 

Since health meanings are learned best 
through experience growing out of some 
particular situation, every teacher must be 
on the alert for incidental opportunities 
for health education. The purpose of the 
approach is to interest children in the 
study of the unit. They must themselves 
help to choose it and feel that it satisfies 
their own needs. 

A. Learning situations are constantly 

arising in school. A situation may arise 

when the sun shines on a child’s desk or 

when he washes his hands before a mid- 

morning lunch. 

B. A much more common situation 

may arise from the daily morning in- 

spection, when the child wants to know 
why it is given. 

C. A health story may be read and dis- 

cussed by the class as an approach to the 

health unit. 
VI. Problems that arise. 

A. Can we really keep from getting 

sick and missing school? 

B. Why should we try to keep well and 

also help others to keep well? 
VII. Activities. 

A. Health booklet. 

Make the cover from white paper. 
On the front paste a small picture of a 
child. On each page put a health pic- 
ture. Under the pictures write sen- 
tences, for example: 

1. Toothbrush: “Brush your teeth.” 

2. Pair of hands: “Clean hands and 

clean nails.” 

3. Bathtub: “Take allover baths.” 

4. Milk bottle: “Drink milk daily.” 

§. Apple, grape, and orange: “Eat 

good fruit.” 

6. Lettuce, carrots, and peas: “Eat 

lettuce, carrots, and peas.” 

It will take several days to complete 
the booklet, but it can be correlated 
very nicely with art, handwriting, and 
reading. 

B. Informational activities. 

1. Reading health stories. 

2. Reading charts on recreation, 

sleep, cleanliness, and food. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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ONE MORE PENNY 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Isabel Sloan 


@ FREDDY sat on the step and dug his 

small heel into the sand. There was 
a tiny wrinkle in his smooth white brow, 
for Freddy had been thinking very, very 
hard for the past hour. But think as long 
and as hard as his six years would allow, 
he could think of no way to get another 
penny. He must have it tonight because 
tomorrow was Mother's Day and he want- 
ed to have the blue pitcher to give to 
Mother just as soon as he woke up tomor 
row morning. 

He had been saving his pennies for 
ever so long. He had heard Mother say 
she would like the blue pitcher in Sam 
Wobbler’s show window to match her 
blue sugar bowl. Some time ago he had 
gone in to price it and learned that it cost 
ten cents. 

This morning Freddy had taken down 
his little bank and counted out his ten pen- 
nies very carefully. In fact he had count- 
ed them three times in order to be sure that 
there were ten. Then he had hurried down 
to Wobbler’s. He was so excited when 
he reached the store he could hardly tell 
the clerk what he wanted. 

When the pleasant-faced lad had tied 
the package, Freddy laid his pennies upon 
the counter one at a time. 

“Sorry, buddy, but you owe me another 
penny,” said the clerk. 

Freddy’s heart almost stood still. “But 
Mr. Wobbler said it was ten cents,” he 
argued. 

“So it is,” said the clerk, “and a pen- 
ny tax. Eleven cents altogether. I’m sor- 
ry.” He put the ten pennies into Freddy’s 
plump palm and started to unwrap the 
pitcher. 

Freddy’s chubby legs had carried him 
home with lagging steps an hour ago. He 
was still trying to figure out some way to 
get one more penny. 

If Daddy were only home it would be 
very simple. He could explain the situa- 
tion and Dad would lend him a penny. 
But by the time Daddy reached home, 
Wobbler’s would be closed, so he simply 
had to think of something else. 

If only Josie would save her money once 
in a while, he could borrow a penny from 
her. Because of her love of lollipops, her 
bank seldom rattled with coins. 

“What’s the matter, Freddy?” asked 
Josie, seating herself by her brother. 
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“Oh, you wouldn’t understand,” re- 
plied Freddy, digging his heel still deeper 
into the soft earth. 

“Tl try,” said Josie with a great deal 
of dignity. 

“I need another penny,” said Freddy. 

“What for?” asked Josie. 

“For Mother’s gift,” replied Freddy. 
Then he told Josie about it. 

When he had finished, Josie slipped 
quietly into the house and came back 
presently carrying 





(Continued on page 63) 


SALLY'S MAY BASKETS 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel Betsy Hill 


B® SALLY sat at the dining-room table 

making May baskets. Mother came in 
with a handful of silver and put it care- 
fully away in the sideboard drawer. 

“Look, Mother!” cried Sally. “They 
are all finished. Four! One for Joan, one 
for Kate, one for Tilly, and one for Miss 
Thorpe.” She did not mention the one 
upstairs, that she had made secretly for 
her mother. 

“They are lovely!” exclaimed Mother, 
as interested as Sally herself. “The one 
with the pink blossoms is sweet. Is that 
for Tilly?” 

“Yes, and the green and white one is 
for Miss Thorpe. Every girl in her 
Sunday-school class has made her one!” 

Sally went to the kitchen and brought 
back the goodies that were to fill the bas- 
kets. She had fudge, stuffed dates, a big 
popcorn ball, and some of Mother’s big 
sugar cookies for each basket. 

“I'd have liked to make one for 
Danny,” sighed Sally, as she wrapped 
each goody in a bit of waxed paper, “but 
he says only girls like May baskets.” 

Danny was Sally’s twin brother. 

“Mother, I do wish I had a basket for 
poor old Mrs. Sprague,” exclaimed Sally. 
“Do you think she’d like it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Mother, “but have you 
time now to make another?” 





“Yes, but I'd like to make it different,” 
said Sally. “You know you said how few 
nice things she has. Id like to get two 
of those pretty dish towels with blue all- 
over designs, to drape around her basket, 
I could use the big round box that Aunt 
Jane gave me.” 

“Fine!” said Mother. “I have two new 
blue and white dish towels. You may have 
them, and Ill put in one of those holders 
I bought at the church fair.” 

“Let’s put in a jar of marmalade and 
one of piccalilli!” cried Sally. “And sugar 
cookies and fudge!” 

Mother laughed. “We do get so excit- 
ed! But I know how pleased Mrs. Sprague 
will be!” 

“It’s fun!” cried Sally. “I’m going to 
take that half dollar Uncle Lloyd gave me 
and buy some things for her at the ten- 
cent store: a pretty blue-handled spoon 
and a pair of bird salt-and-pepper shakers. 
My, but the basket will be heavy! I guess 
Ill just stand it on the porch floor!” 

“It would be safer that way,” agreed 
Mother. 

So Sally spent her half dollar in the ten- 
cent store, and came home feeling very 
happy. 

As soon as supper was over, she started 
making Mrs. Sprague’s basket. It certain- 
ly was different, but it was pretty, just 
the same. After the dish towels had been 
nicely folded around the box, Sally started 
packing it with the gifts. 

“That’s a funny-looking May basket,” 
laughed Danny, as he strolled into the 
room. 

Sally explained. Then Danny looked 
again, carefully. 

“Well,” he said finally, “I call that 
a sensible May basket. I tell you what 
Pll do, Sally: Tl give Mrs. Sprague 
that footstool I made in the manual 
training class.” 

“Oh, Danny,” cried Mother and Sally, 
“that will be fine!” (Continued on page 63) 
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“Wet,” saio Danny, “Il care THAT | 
A sensiBce Mav BaAsKer.” 
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A MAN WHO LOVED THE SPRING 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
Leonora Sill Ashton 


§ CHILDREN love to play out of doors. 

When the snow is on the ground and 
the weather is cold, there are coasting on 
the hills, and skating on the ponds. In 
summer there are picnics, boat rides, auto- 
mobile trips, and walks. In the autumn 
there are nuts in the woods, and wonder- 
ful colors on the trees. In the spring 
there are the first flowers to find, and 
May baskets to fill. 

There once lived a man who made up 
his mind that he would find out all that 
he possibly could about the beautiful and 
mysterious things that are in the woods, 
along the sides of the roads, and on the 
banks of lakes and rivers. The name of 
this man was Henry David Thoreau. He 
was born in Concord, Massachusetts, on 
July 12, 1817. 

He built himself a little house on the 
shore of a lake called Walden Pond. Here 
he watched the water, the sorrel which 
made the fields red in June, the cardinal 
flowers that blossomed in the swampy 
ground in August, and the clematis that 
bloomed on a fence near by. 

Thoreau wrote a book about what he 
saw around that pond. He named the 
book Walden, or Life in the Woods. 

One time Thoreau took a vacation trip 
ina boat with his brother. They rowed 
the boat along the Concord River and 
the Merrimac River, both of which are in 
Massachusetts. 

Thoreau looked at the trees and the 
grasses and the flowers that grew along 
the shores of these rivers. He watched 
the muskrats and the cliff swallows that 
had made holes in their banks. As the 

oat moved slowly along, he heard the 

ids sing and the wind blow. 
en he returned home, he wrote a 
k about that river journey. He named 
the book, A Week on the Concord and 
errimac Rivers. 

Every day Thoreau wrote in his journal 

¢ things he saw and heard out of doors. 
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He traced the tracks of partridges and 
little animals on the snow, and so found 
out where they went in winter, and what 
they found for food. He listened intent- 
ly, and heard many things in the woods 
and fields. He heard the birds sing in 
winter and in summer. He heard the 
wind rattle the fine seeds in the dried pods 
of weeds. He heard the wind blowing on 
the telegraph wires and making them sing 
like a musical instrument. He watched 
the crust of the snow shine in the sun; 
and the high wind in the winter whip dry 
leaves from the oak trees. 

Thoreau would walk along the road or 
in the woods until darkness fell and the 
stars came out. Then he would go home, 
and write what he had seen and heard out 
of doors that day. Sometimes he wrote 
what he thought about those things. 





Thoreau, “Sage of Walden Pond,” 
believed that happiness comes to 
those who live simply and wisely. 


Many of these stories about the coun- 
tryside which Thoreau wrote in his jour- 
nals have been printed in four books. The 
books are named Early Spring in Massa- 
chusetts, Summer, Autumn, and Winter. 
Sometimes people read every day what 
Thoreau wrote on that date. Then they 
take a walk to discover how many things 


they can find that Thoreau did. 


IT’S FON TO BE CLEAN 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Marjorie M. Williams 


@ “COME in, Sammy!” called Mother. 
“It’s getting late.” Sammy was busy 
in the back yard making a new doghouse. 

“Hurry, Sammy,” called Mother a little 
more loudly. “Have you forgotten what 
day this is? You don’t want to miss the 
train, do you?” 

“Of course not,” said Sammy. “I for- 
got all about the trip. I wanted to finish 
Hero’s kennel.” 

He ran to the house as fast as he could. 
Mother had promised to take him to visit 
his two cousins, Alan and Betty, today. 

“Now hurry and get dressed, Sammy, 
while I prepare our lunch,” said Mother. 
“Here is your best blue suit. You want 
to look your very nicest today.” 

Sammy dressed so quickly that he was 
ready when Mother had hardly started the 
lunch. 

“I'm all ready,” he called excitedly as 
he ran downstairs. 

“My goodness!” said Mother. 
can’t be ready so soon. 
look at you.” 

Sammy stood still while Mother looked 
at him very carefully. 

“Now let’s see,” said Mother. “I’m 
afraid you didn’t comb your hair this 
morning. It’s sticking right up in the air 
all over your head, and it looks as if it be- 
longed to a little boy who had just crawled 
out of bed.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Sammy. 
forgot all about my hair.” 

“And I’m afraid you forgot some other 
things too,” added Mother, as she looked 
at the little boy’s hands and face. 

“But I washed, Mother,” answered 
Sammy. “Really I did!” 

“Yes,” agreed Mother laughing. “I 
know you did, because I can see a nice 
clean spot on each hand and a white path 
around your mouth.” 

“Oh, dear,” said Sammy. 
washed so carefully.” 

“How about your teeth?” asked Moth- 
er. “Did you remember to brush them 
carefully this morning?” 

Sammy shook his head. 

“Never mind,” said Mother, when she 
noticed how ashamed Sammy _ looked. 
“You run along upstairs while I finish get- 
ting lunch ready. But remember, I want 
a nice clean little boy when you come 
down this time. I’d be ashamed to take 
a dirty little boy visiting.” 

This time Sammy was gone for a long, 
long time. Mother put the lunch on the 
table but still he did not come. 

“Almost ready, Sammy?” called Mother 
at last. 

“Yes, here I come!” called Sammy, run- 
ning downstairs. “Look at me now, Moth- 
er!” he said proudly. (Continued on page 75) 
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Great Composers and Their Work 


A UNIT FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


LILLIAN BAHR 


Critic Teacher, Fifth Grade, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


HAROLD HAMMOND 


Student Teacher, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


B THIS unit was used recently in our 
fifth grade as the basis upon which 

to build reading activities. 

I. Teacher's objectives. 

A. To aid the pupils in reading inter- 

esting materials with comprehension. 

B. To help them enjoy the stories of 

the great operas. 

C. To aid the children in obtaining in- 

teresting facts about the lives of the 

great composers and their works. 

D. To arouse their interest in musical 

instruments and in playing an instru- 

ment well. 

E. To assist them in the enjoyment of 

good music. 

F. To stimulate in them a desire to 

compose instrumental or lyrical music. 
II. Children’s objectives. 

A. To enter into discussions. 

B. To learn interesting things about 

composers and their works. 

C. To read stories of the great operas. 

D. To learn more about musical instru- 

ments. 

E. To become interested in good music. 
III. Motivation. 

A. Informal discussion of great com- 

posers and their works. 

B. The telling of bits of the narrative 

from the stories of great operas. 

C. Looking at pictures of composers. 

D. The study of one musical instru- 

ment—the flute. 

E. Discussion of the differences be- 

tween the trumpet and other similar 

instruments. 

F. The making of a list of musical in- 

struments used in a symphony orchestra. 

G. The playing of phonograph records. 

H. Reports of musical programs heard 

over the radio. 

That the introductory step was success- 
ful was evidenced by the children’s change 
of attitude and by their remarks. There 
was at first a scornful attitude toward 
opera music and the stories of the operas. 
To overcome this unfavorable attitude, 
the teacher mentioned the titles of a few 
operas that were of interest to children, 
such as, Hansel and Gretel, Robin Hood, 
and Rheingold. Bits of narrative from 
other stories of great operas were told. By 
the end of the class period a growing de- 
sire to read stories of the great operas and 
their composers was in evidence. 
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The following remarks were made at 
the end of the recitation period. They re- 
veal that the children had developed an 
enthusiastic interest in music. 

“This is the best reading lesson we have 
ever had.” 

“I am going to practice my piano les- 
sons more.” 

“I am going to ask my mother whether 
I may take music lessons.” 





“May I have the book on the opera 
Robin Hood?” 

“T am glad I live near the library; I can 
get all the books I want on the great com- 
posers.” (Investigation showed that this 
child took two such books from the li- 
brary immediately after school. ) 

“IT have a book at home on the great 
composers. Shall I bring it?” 

A few days later Jean said, “I don’t like 
jazz”; and Helen made the remark, “I lis- 
tened to Madame Butterfly over the radio 
last night. It was so pretty.” The next 
day she was ready to give the story of that 
opera to the class. 

Virginia’s mother reported that her 
daughter wanted her to buy a piano so 
that she could take music lessons; and at 
a P.T.A. meeting Billy’s mother said that 
he begged for a clarinet. He agreed to 
practice on the piano, though he had neg- 
lected it for two years, if he could later 
take lessons on the musical instrument of 
his own choice. 





The children were encouraged to read 
extensively from several books. Below 
is a list of the books placed before the 
children. (The books starred are most 
simple in vocabulary. ) 


COMPOSERS 


*In Music Land, by George P. Upton 
(McClurg). 

* Joseph Haydn, the Merry Little Peas- 
ant, by Opal Wheeler and Sybil Deucher 
(Dutton). 

* Mozart, the Wonder Boy, by Opal 
Wheeler and Sybil Deucher (Dutton). 

Music and Musicians, by Lucy C. Lillie 
(Harper). 

* Stories of the Great Music Masters for 
Children, by Mary Flagg (Burton). 


OPERA STORIES 


*Great Opera Stories, by Millicent §. 
Bender (Macmillan). 

* Operas Every Child Should Know, by 
Dolores Bacon (Grosset & Dunlap). 


In this corner of the 
fifth-grade room is 
shown our exhibit of 
musical instruments, 
bulletin boards, and 
an attractive border 
for the blackboard. 


Prize Song: Stories of Famous Operas, 
by Henriette Weber (Oxford University 
Press) . 

*Robin Hood, by 
Echols (Whitman). 

The Story of the Rheingold, by Anna 
Alice Chapin (Harper). 

Wagner Story Book, by William Henry 
Frost (Scribner). 

Wonder Tales from Wagner, by Ann 
Alice Chapin (Harper). 


Ula Waterhouse 


INSTRUMENTS 


* Alice in Orchestralia, by Ernest La 
Prade (Doubleday Doran). 

The Drum Book, by Satis N. Coleman 
(Day). 

*The Story of Music, by Theodore 
Stearns (Harper). 

Conrad’s Magic Flight and Tales of 
Olden Days, “Kinscella Readers,” Books 
IV and V, by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 
(University Pub. Co.). 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Tests tor Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on American Songs 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Juanita Cunningham 


Teacher, South Carter School, 
Audrain County, Missouri 


. lf the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if not true, write F. 

1. Song writers were not welcome in 
New England in colonial days. 

2. The early New England churches 
all had choirs. 

3. Many of the songs American people 
sang were English songs which they had 
learned in England. 

4. America had no famous song writers 
until after the time of the Revolutionary 
War. 

§. William Billings, a Boston tanner, 
introduced the first pitch pipe. 

6. American songs never become popu- 
lar in other countries. 

7. “Concord Hymn,” written by Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, became popular because 
of its universal feeling. 

8. John Howard Payne wrote “Home, 
Sweet Home,” his most popular song, 
while abroad. 

9. Negro spirituals were composed by 
Negro slaves in the deep South. 

10. Stephen Collins Foster became a 
wealthy man from writing songs. 

11. Northern writers often wrote songs 
of the South. 

12. “Battle Hymn of the Republic” is 
one of the stirring songs of the Civil War 
period. 

13. Negro spirituals are sung by musi- 
cians all over the world. 

14. Some American composers have 
wed the music of the American Indian. 


ll. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

De is the best-known writer of 
songs about the South. 


2. The national anthem of the United 
States is _ 


ee is the most rollicking Ameri- 
can national song. 
4... wrote the words of “The 


Star- Spangled Banner.” 
5, wrote the words of “Ameri- 


” 


Ca, 


6. Phillips Brooks wrote the words of 
Christmas hymn, 
7. “Battle Hymn of the Republic” was 
ny by 

“Sate in the Arms of Jesus” 
Wiis by 


t 


was 
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Ill. After each number in the first list 
write the letter of the corresponding 
phrase in the second list. 

1. “Keep the Home Fires Burning” 

2. “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 

3. “Maryland, My Maryland” 

4. “Whoopee Ti Yi Yo, Git Along 
Little Dogies” 

§. “Tramp, Tramp, Tramp” 

6. “Dixie” 

7. “When Johnny Comes Marching 
Home” 

8. “From the Land of the Sky-Blue 
Water” 

9. “Hail, Columbia” 

a. cowboy song 

b. song of the South, written by a 
northern man, Daniel Decatur Emmett 

Cc. patriotic song, written by Joseph 
Hopkinson 

d. World War song 

e. Civil War song 

f. southern song sung to the tune of 
“Tannenbaum” 

g. Indian melody idealized 

h. song of the Civil War, revived dur- 
ing the Spanish-American War 

i. Negro spiritual 

(For key, see page 76) 


A Test on Peace 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Jacob M. Bennett 


Supervising Principal, Millsboro Public School, 
Millsboro, Delaware 


I. Discuss the following questions. 

1. Why was the World War more ter- 
rible than any other war ever fought? 

2. What horrors may we expect if the 
world is plunged into another war? 

3. What are some evidences proving 
that nations are expecting another war? 

4. If our nation succumbs to wicked- 
ness and greed, who is responsible? 

5. Who decides when a nation is to go 
to war? 

6. How is propaganda spread? 

7. How can we promote peace? 


This test will be useful with 
Mr. Bennett's unit on peace, page 20. 


II. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F, 

1. International law aids the nations in 
their dealings with one another. 

2. When a nation makes a treaty, the 
world forces her to keep it. 

3. If an individual breaks a contract, 
the injured party has a remedy. 

4. The United States has settled several 
of her disputes peacefully. 

§. International law is always enforced. 

6. The people of the United States de- 
clare war by a direct vote. 

7. It is hard to justify some of the wars 
our country has fought. 

8. A treaty should be considered more 
than a scrap of paper. 

9. As a general rule secret treaties 
should be condemned. 

10. The World War cost the United 
States less than the Civil War. 

11. War has a good moral effect on a 
country. 

12. Might always makes right. 

13. The United States belongs to the 
League of Nations. 

14. The average soldier fights without 
knowing why. 

15. The Allies have gladly paid the 
United States all the money they bor- 
rowed. 

16. The fighting instinct has just de- 
veloped in man. 

17. War is as old as the nations them- 
selves. 

18. War is a relic of barbarism. 

19. To rid the world of war is an easy 
matter. 

20. Civilization has made war much 
less destructive. 

21. International law has been obeyed 
by all the nations at all times. 

22. Since the World War some serious 
efforts have been made to outlaw war. 

23. The nations seem to be unable at 
present to abolish war. 

24. From all indications, the nations 
have great faith in one another. 

25. During the nineteenth century the 
nations settled many of their disputes 
peacefully. 

26. The League of Nations contains all 
of Wilson’s Fourteen Points. 

27. The nations are compelled to carry 
their disputes to the World Court. 

28. While the nations talk peace, they 
prepare for war. 


Ill. Fill each blank with the correct word 
or words. 

1. War is a relic of _... 

2. Italy has recently taken the country 


3. Germany has annexed 


4. On May 18 we observe 
(For key, see page 63) 
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A Unit on Peace 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
JACOB M. BENNETT 


Supervising Principal, Millsboro Public School, Millsboro, Delaware 











WORK FOR 


PEALE 


Why not use these posters to interest 
pupils in making original peace post- 
ers for display in your community? 











@ THE fighting instinct is as old as the 

human race, and organized struggle 
has existed ever since man has lived in 
groups, growing in momentum as the 
family units became the clan, the clan 
developed into the tribe, and the tribe 
evolved into the nation. 

War, a relic of those early barbaric days 
when man used physical force to settle all 
his disputes, has continued to become more 
horrible as civilization has developed. To 
rid the world of this curse is perhaps the 
most colossal task that has ever confronted 
mankind. 

International law and treaties are un- 
able to cope with the situation, confer- 
ences and agreements have not solved the 
problem, and the World Court and League 
of Nations have failed to outlaw war. 
There can be no lasting peace until the 
people of the world are ready for it. This 
can be brought about only through the 
proper teaching and training of our 
youth. One’s attitude toward peace and 
war is not a matter of inherited instinct, 
but a result of ideals and beliefs developed 
in early life. Therefore, we who mold 
ideals and establish beliefs in the plastic 
minds of youth can do much to make fu- 
ture generations ready for world peace. 

Let us show youth the folly of past 
wars, the horror of those being fought at 
present, and the terrible consequences that 
may be expected from those fought in the 
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BRIDGE THE GAP 
BETWEEN NATIONS 





future. Let us promote understanding 
among the children of the nations by 
teaching love, friendship, and good will 
instead of hate, suspicion, and greed. Let 
us fill young minds with love of all peo- 
ple, and the accomplishments of the great 
human benefactors of all races. Let us 
instill in young minds the importance of 
observing the Golden Rule. 
I. Objectives. 
A. To acquaint the children with the 
common causes and effects of war. 
B. To lead them to understand the fu- 
tility of war. 
C. To make them cognizant of what 
is being done to outlaw war. 
II. Approach. 
A. Observation of charts and graphs 
that show the cost of war and compare 
it with the cost of education, and so on. 
B. A visit to a veterans’ hospital, a bat- 
tlefield, or a soldiers’ burying ground. 
III. Generalizations. 
A. Youth must not be kept in igno- 
rance. Open-mindedness should be 
taught, unbiased facts presented, and 
the truth revealed on all occasions. 
B. Economic greed is abroad in the 
world. Our youth must be trained not 
only to live but also to let live. 
C. A sincere desire for peace on the 
part of every individual is essential, and 
every teacher must prepare his pupils 
to become peace-loving citizens. 


See page 17 for a test 
to use with this unit. 





IV. Development of content. 
A. International relationships. 
1. Steps taken to promote peace. 
a4) Development, strength, and 
benefit of international law. 
b) Good treaties and moral objj- 
gations. 
c) Disputes settled peacefully. 
2. Why nations have been plunged 
into war. 
a) An 
policy. 
b) Weakness of international law, 
c) “Might makes right” theory. 
d) Secret treaties. 
¢) Economic and moral questions, 
B. Serious effects of war. 
1. What war is. 
a) Dictionary definition. 
b) War as organized murder. 
2. Demoralizing influence. 
3. Economic losses. 
C. What the nations are doing to out- 
law war. 
1. Arbitration. 
2. Conference. 
a) The Hague Conference. 
b) The Washington Conference. 
c) The Geneva Conference. 
d) The London Conferences. 
3. Conciliation. 
a) The Bryan Treaties. 
b) The Locarno Treaties. 
4. The League of Nations. 
a) Relation to Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. 
b) Purpose. 
c) Organization. 
d) The United States and the 
League of Nations. 
§. The World Court. 
a) Purpose. 
b) Organization. 
c) The United States and the 
World Court. 
D. How the United States can pro- 
mote peace. 
1. Encourage disarmament. 
2. Supplement the Monroe Doctrine 
with Pan-Americanism. 
3. Abandon armed protection of for- 
eign property held by citizens of the 
United States. 
E. What the individual can do to bring 
about peace. 
1. Develop an attitude of intelligent 
pacifism. 
2. Be well informed on our foreign 
policy. 
V. Activities. 
A. Observe 
May 18. 
B. Give original peace play. 
C. Compose peace slogans. 
D. Make cartoons. 
E. Study the lives of human benefac- 
tors. 
F. Correspond with foreign children. 
G. Read books on peace and war. 
(For a bibliography, see page 78) 
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Each month Jessie Todd 
suggests some very in- 
teresting ways in which 
you may use our hand- 
work. See her article in 
the front columns; and 
read also the questions 
and answers given inher 
department on page 56. 





Mother's Day Gifts 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


ROSE COX 


Supervisor of Art, Elementary Grades, Public Schools, Orlando, Florida 


§ THESE gifts may be made from construc- 

tion paper 9” x 12”. Illustrated above is a 
cover to use on a tall glass for flowers. It has 
crayon decorations and a scalloped turned-over 
edge. Below there are two views of a cover for 
a flowerpot. The two handkerchief cases, il- 
lustrated open and closed, are decorated with 
cut paper in a contrasting color. These hand- 
kerchief cases may be varied in many ways. 
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HANDWORK— 
THINGS TO DRAW, 
PAINT, OR MAKE 
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The Three Billy Goats Grutt 


A SHADOW PLAY FOR BACKGROUND FoR PLAY 


PRIMARY GRADES 
MABEL BETSY HILL 












TwWIEST BILLY Goat GauFe 


<—  LenGcTA OF SCREEN — 


B® THIS shadow play is to be given in front of a school window, in 
the sunlight. A large screen (2) may hide the shadow screen until 
the Herald (1) has announced the play. For the shadow screen, cover 
an empty frame with tracing paper and tack scenery cut from light- 
weight cardboard to the frame. Two children (3) hold screen ona 
sawhorse throughout the performance. [Numbers refer to diagram on 
page 23.] Add a thick valance to sawhorse to reach floor. Dowel 
sticks are fastened to the cardboard puppets with gummed paper. 
The shadow screen (4) stands about 
three feet from a sunny window, and the 


STICK ATTACHED children who manipulate the puppets (5) 
TO BACK OF PUPPET \ sit on the floor, so that their heads do not 
wWiTR GUAMED PAPER show. Other children (6) recite the dia- 
logue and imitate the bridge creaking. 

First, the Herald comes out beside the 
large screen and announces the name of the 
play and the characters. Two other chil- 
dren (7) come forward and remove the 
large screen. Another child (8) comes be- 
fore the shadow screen and recites the Pro- 
logue, and at the end, the Epilogue. 


Great Bic Buty Goat GRuFr 


PROLOGUE 


CHILD—Once upon a time there were 
three billy goats who used to go up ona 
hillside to eat tender green grass and bright 
red clover blossoms. They were called the 
Three Billy Goats Gruff. Halfway up was4 
little bridge over a bubbling brook, which 
they must cross. Under the bridge lived 3 
queer little old Troll with big round eyes, 
a long nose, and a longer gray beard. 

One day Tiniest Billy Goat Gruff crossed 
over the bridge— 


DIALOGUE 


(Tiniest Billy Goat Gruff appears at left, 
and goes on bridge. The bridge creaks— 
trip, trip! trip, trip! trip, trip!) 

TROLL (sticking up head from undet 
bridge and speaking in a squeaky voice)— 
Who’s that tripping over my bridge? 
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TINIEST BILLY GOAT GRUFF (in a tiny voice) —It’s 
|, Tiniest Billy Goat Gruff. I’m going up on the 
hillside to eat tender green grass and bright red 
clover blossoms. 

TROLL—I’m coming up to eat you! 

TINIEST BILLY GOAT GRUFF—Oh, please don’t eat 
me! I’m so little! Second Billy Goat Gruff will be 
coming along soon. He’s much bigger than I. 

TROLL—Well, then, off with you! 

(Tiniest Billy Goat Gruff scampers up bill at 
right. Second Billy Goat Gruff appears at left, and 
goes on bridge. The bridge creaks—trip, trap! 
trip, trap! trip, trap!) 

TROLL—Who’s that trapping over my bridge? 

SECOND BILLY GOAT GRUFF (in a shrill voice) — 
It’s I, Second Billy Goat Gruff. I’m going up on 
the hillside to eat tender green grass and bright red 
clover blossoms. 

TROLL—I’m coming up to eat you! 

SECOND BILLY GOAT GRUFF—Oh, please don’t eat 
me! I’m not very big. Great Big Billy Goat Gruff 
will be coming along soon. He’s much bigger than I! 

TROLL—Well, then, off with you! 

(Second Billy Goat Gruff trots up hill at right. 
Great Big Billy Goat Gruff appears at left, and goes 
om bridge. The bridge creaks—trap, tramp! trap, 
tramp!! trap, tramp!!!) 

TROLL—Who’s that tramping over my bridge? 

GREAT BIG BILLY GOAT GRUFF (in a deep gruff 
voice) —It’s I, Great Big Billy Goat Gruff. I’m 
going up on the hillside to eat tender green grass 
and bright red clover blossoms. 

TROLL—I’m coming up to eat you! 

GREAT BIG BILLY GOAT GRUFF (stamping up and 
down and shaking himself )—Come on, then! 

(Troll gives a big jump and lands on the bridge. 
He runs at Great Big Billy Goat Gruff.) 

TROLL—Well! Now, I am going to eat you! 

GREAT BIG BILLY GOAT GRUFF—Ho, ho! No, you 
don’t. (He butts the Troll, who falls back into the 
Water.) Ha, ha! (He jogs up hill at right.) 


EPILOGUE 


CHILD—And the Troll never bothered the Three 
illy Goats Gruff again. Every day they went over 
the bridge and up the hillside to eat tender green 
grass and bright red clover blossoms. 
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\ material, pages 30-36. 
































FLOOR PLAN OF ROOM ARRANGED 
FOR SHADOW PLAY 
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Flower Designs for Boxes and Trays 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


@ ONE of the big principles we try to 

teach in elementary-school art is that 
of filling the space in both pictures and 
designs. On this page we show problems 
in filling circular spaces, rectangles, and 
squares. 

In teaching children how to make de- 
signs for circular spaces, give them each 
several paper circles so that they can try 
out different designs and later choose the 
one they like best to decorate something, 
perhaps a round box. 

One way to proceed in helping children 
to make flower designs is this. The teach- 
er can quickly sketch on the blackboard 
seven or eight different flower shapes and 
several different kinds of leaves, some 


designs so that each child can see what the 
others have done. If their designs are 
very good, the teacher will need to do no 
more teaching. If they are poor, she may 
like to dictate a design like the one shown 
at the top of this page, and then ask the 
children to try again. 

She may say to them, “I began by mak- 
ing two big flowers shaped like tulips. 
They almost fill the space. It is not hard 
to fill the space if you start with some- 
thing large. 

“I made the flowers curve because they 
are being placed in a circle. I thought it 
would look well to repeat the curved lines 
in the design, so I curved the stems and 
made some tiny circular dots, too. 












































showing lines for the veins, others of solid 
color. She can quickly erase these so that 
the children will not copy them exactly. 
Her drawing will have stimulated them 
and made them eager to try shapes of 
their own. 

After the children have made some de- 
signs in their circles, the teacher will in- 
spire them further if she will pin up these 








“If any of you care to begin the way I 
did, with flowers shaped like tulips, may- 
be you can put different kinds of stripes 
across the flowers, or make the flowers 
dotted. There are many ways you can 
vary the shape of the flowers.” 

After the top of the box is designed, the 
children can experiment with different 
designs for the side of the box. 
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Children will have to be urged to re- 
peat on the side of the box some of the 
colors used in the cover, for their natura 
tendency is to make the side of the bo 
entirely different from the top. For ex 
ample, if they used red, yellow, and blue 
for the top, they would probably us 
orange, green, and violet for the side. 

We can say to a child, “Since you had 
blue and red flowers and leaves on a ye! 
low background on the top of your bos, 
it would be nice to use those colors on 
side, but perhaps make the band yellow 
and use either red or blue for the back 
ground. Then there will be a relation be 
tween the top and the side of the box.” 

Next on this page are shown desig® 
in a rectangle for boxes or table doilies 
or anything of this shape. The first om 
has a design that divides the space 1” 
thirds. We can tell (Continued om pase 
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Creative Expression 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
SELMA E. HERR 


Primary Supervisor, New Mexico State Teachers College, Silver City, New Mexico 


THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1938 


B® THE primary child should enjoy his art work. He 

comes to school with enthusiasm for drawing and 
for expressing himself in color and design, and the wise 
teacher will encourage and aid him. 

Drawing is the child’s own way of expressing himself 
silently before he can write. He should be encouraged to 
make large pictures on large sheets of paper. This type 
of drawing, examples of which are shown here, lends 
itself very well to easel work. 

The materials needed for creative expression are full- 
bodied tempera paints in blue, red, yellow, black, and 
white, a box of calcimine, some pickle or mayonnaise 
jars, an easel, stiff brushes varying from those one inch 
wide to the tiny round ones, newsprint or wrapping pa- 
per, thumbtacks, and a few soft rags to wipe up spilled 
paint. 

The easel is simply made from a few boards, leather or 
inner-tube hinges, and orange crates or the sides of card- 
board boxes. Wooden cheeseboxes, nailed on the easel, 
serve to hold the paint jars. 

Dry powdered tempera may be used. It is less expen- 
sive than the ready-mixed paint. To produce lighter 
tints, calcimine may be added to it. The child should 
be taught to mix his own colors. He learns a great deal 
about colors, and it helps him to become independent. 

Creative expression does not mean that the child should 
work without the guidance of the teacher. Constructive 
criticism should be given at all times. (Continued on page 55) 
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& THE members of the Happy 

Health Family will furnish the 
theme for a variety of lessons. As 
a seatwork exercise, some children 
might like to draw the different fruits 
and vegetables, and color them. Oth- 
ers might prefer to model them from 
clay and paint them the proper col- 
ors. An interesting activity would 
be to use real vegetables or clay mod- 
els in a sand-table scene. 
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Some children might like to write 
stories about the adventures of the 
Health Family. One suggestion for 
the opening of such a story might be: 
“The Happy Health Family lives in 
the land of Sunshine and Fresh Air. 
Their home is a milk castle.” The il- 
lustrations for the story would fea- 
ture some of the Health Family. The 
drawings shown here suggest ideas 
for costumes for a health play. 


Tony, 
the Fruit WMan 





Turn to Jessie Todd's article 
in the front columns for sug- 
gestions about using our cur- 
rent handwork. 





The Jolly 





The Happy Health Family 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
LENA DILLARD 


Teacher, Second Grade, Galena Park Elementary School, Galena Park, Texas 
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M@ ‘THE following are suggestions for making this . 
sand-table scene. Use a stick about 15” long for the Children ot the World 
Maypole, and eight pieces of various-colored string, 12” 
or 15” long. Tie a knot at one end of each string and 
attach the strings to the top of the pole with a Dance 
thumbtack. Braid the string down the pole one inch. 
Make the figures from lightweight cardboard or 


heavy paper, finishing both sides. Punch a hole in around a Maupole 


each raised hand and insert the free end of a string 
in the hole. Place the bases of the figures 

perpendicularly in the sand. Figures of MABEL BETSY HILL 
children representing other countries may be 
added to make the Maypole dance as large 
as you wish. Use an even 
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ITALIAN GIRL Pa BALKAN BOY 
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PROGRAM MATERIAL A 
FOR ALL GRADES 


Jrstvdeve 
in the Dy 


WORDS BY GERTRUDE HARDEMAN 
MUSIC BY ANNA M. RECCIUS SCHMIDT 


a rain - bow in the sky, Red, or-ange, yel-low, green, blue, vi-o-let, 


sun burst through the show’rs, Snmatch-ing the col - ors from the _ flow - ers? 


up there so _ high? What does it hang to in the _ sky? 


and pin them there To make a bow for the May Queen’s hair? 





I don’t know! on-ly know it’s real-ly 0, 
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The Lost Mother 


FOR ALL GRADES 
LELIA MUNSELL 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JESTER—Costume with cap and bells. 

sIX CHILDREN— 

PUCKER—Ordinary clothes. 

NOSEY-PosEY—Ordinary clothes. 

SWEETNEss—Kimono, with hair in 
curlers, 

RAGGEDY ROBIN—Torn and ragged 
suit, minus buttons. 

DUMMY—Ordinary clothes. 

CROSSPATCH—Ordinary clothes. 

THE CHORUS—A group of children in 
ordinary clothes. 

BRIDGET—Servant’s costume. 

TOWN CRIER—Colonial costume. 
arries a horn. 

siX MOTHERS—At their entrance they 
we disguised as fairies, wearing colored 
capes and headdresses, with dresses and 
aprons concealed underneath. 

If it is desirable to have fewer children 
taking part than are here listed, the Chorus 
may be composed of the same children 
who take the parts of the mothers. Also, 
the parts of some of the children and their 
mothers may be omitted. 


He 


THE PLay 


jester (throws kisses toward the au- 
lience as he capers in and takes position 
center front)—This is a fairy play. It 
never did happen, but it ought to! Moth- 
es wouldn’t run away and leave their 
por little children to sew on their own 
buttons, spank themselves, wipe their own 
noses, and kiss their own bumps. But I 
ay it would be a good thing if they would 
do so once in a while. Then the kiddies 
would find out how much their mothers 
tally are worth. (Retires to left front as 
the six Children enter from one side, and 
the Chorus from the other. He mimics 
their action in pantomime. The groups 
f children stand facing each other and 
ing antiphonally, to the tune of “Annie 
Laurie,” ) 

CHILDREN— 

, dear, we’re in such trouble 

Ye don’t know what to do. 

CHORUS— 
Oh, pray, dear friends, do tell us— 

at ist that troubles you? 

CHILDREN— 

fe've lost our mothers true. 


The children are so very 


CHORUS— 

Is that what troubles you? 

CHILDREN— 

Mothers are lost, boohoo! 

CHORUS— 

Mothers are lost, boohoo! 

ALL (facing audience) — 

We hope, dear friends, that the story 
This little play will tell 

Will carry its own message, 

And that you will like it well, 

This story that we tell, 

This story that we tell. 

(With handkerchiefs to eyes.) 
Mothers are lost, boohoo! 
Mothers are lost, boohoo! 

(They exit, walking backwards, hand- 
kerchiefs still to eyes.) 

(Hereafter, when the Jester speaks to 
the audience, or introduces the different 
characters, he indicates that what he says 
is in confidence by various pantomimic 
gestures, such as putting his hand to the 
side of his mouth, winking, and so on.) 

jyesteR—If I were their mothers, I'd 
stay lost, too. You'll agree when you’ve 
seen what kind of children they are. 
Sh-h-h! Here they come back again. 
(Pucker enters.) That’s Pucker. They 
call him Pucker because he always has his 
mouth puckered up for a cry. 




















happy to have found their 


mothers that they promise 
never to be naughty again. 
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good breakfast. I didn’t like the old 
breakfast I had yesterday. (Raises bis 
voice.) Mother! Oh, Mother! 

(Bridget enters.) 

JESTER—This is Bridget. She belongs 
to all the families on Naughty Street. 

BRIDGET—Yer mither is busy, Master 
Pucker. 

PUCKER (crying)—I don’t care. I want 
her right now. M-o-ther! M-o-ther! 

BRIDGET (starting off)—All roight. I'll 
tell her ye’re afther raisin’ Cain. 

(Before Bridget can leave the stage, 
Nosey-Posey comes in.) 

JESTER—This is Nosey-Posey. They 
call him that because he always has a cold, 
and is always wanting somebody to wipe 
his nose. 

NOSEY-POSEY—Bwidget, I bedder hab 
my mudder. 

BRIDGET (faking a handkerchief from 
his pocket)—Sure, and I think ye had. 
I'll see if I can be findin’ her. 

(Before Bridget can escape, Sweetness 
rushes in.) 

SWEETNESS (crossly)—Bridget, I want 
my mother. I want her to fix my hair 
and dress me. I ought to be dressed right 
now! I don’t know why she isn’t here. 

JesTER—That’s Sweetness. They call 
her that not because she has such a sweet 
disposition, but only because she looks 
sweet when her hair is curled and she has 
on her pretty clothes. 

SWEETNESS (stamping her foot)—Do 
you hear, Bridget? I want my mother, 
right away! 

BRIDGET—Give me toime to get her. 

JESTER (runs over and taps Sweetness 
on the shoulder)—Mothers ought to be 








pucker (half crying)—Mother! Oh, Johnny on the spot when their little 
Mother! I want my breakfast. Hurry! — girls want to be waited on, hadn’t they, 
(Stamps his foot.) Hurry! IT want a Sweetness? (Continued on page 70) 
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FOR YOUR 


(May (Programs 


SONG OF MAY 


SOLVEIG PAULSON 


Sing a song of holidays, 
Each one bright and gay, 

But today I choose to sing 
Of the first of May. 


For May Day is the day, you know, 
For thinking of Child Health, 
And really knowing what we mean 
By saying, “Health is wealth.” 


And May Day is a flower day 
Because the summer’s near, 

And so we give May baskets 
To the people we hold dear. 


A QUESTION 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Not another chum of ours 
Could take our mother’s place. 
Who of them could cook and sew, 
And be in every place 


Always when she’s needed most, 
Working with a song, 

Thinking of us always first, 
Whatever comes along? 


Not another chum of ours 
Has smiles as kind as Mother's; 
And not a chum in all the world 
Thinks so much of others. 


SPRING COSTUME 


MARIAN STEARNS CURRY 


Our wee apple tree 

Is the prettiest thing; 
She dressed herself up 

In her nicest this spring. 
She put on a gown 

Of shimmering green, 
The laciest gown 

That I ever have seen. 
And then in the night, 

With the greatest of care, 
She put diamond dew 

On the flowers in her hair, 
Those lovely pink blooms, 

With a perfume so sweet; 
The rest of the orchard 

All knelt at her feet. 
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MARTHA SUE’S DREAM 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


I dreamed last night that I went to a 
tea, 
And wore my new blue dress, 
But just who the other children were, 
I'm sure you could not guess. 


An Eskimo boy in a suit of fur, 
A French girl named Marie, 

A Chinese girl with a lovely fan, 
And Gretchen from o’er the sea. 


A Japanese boy in a yellow suit, 
A Spanish girl in red, 

A little Dutch girl with wooden shoes, 
And a queer cap on her head. 


Not one single word did I understand 
Of those they said to me, 

But we all could smile, and after a while 
Were as friendly as could be. 


SONG FOR ARBOR DAY 


ELIZABETH HUTCHISON 
(Tune: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’) 


Again do we gather on this Arbor Day, 

With Nature around us in bright spring 
array. 

We pour out our voices in sweet melody, 

As, joyous and happy, we here plant a 
cree 

A tree, which in summer may wear in her 
hair 

A chorus of songbirds who oft fill the air 

With notes of such beauty and sweet har- 
mony, 

We listen, enraptured, to their symphony. 


How mighty the forests, throughout this 
broad land, 

Protected and spared from the ravaging 
hand; 

These monarchs of grandeur, our joy and 
our pride, 

A refuge and shelter for wild life pro- 


vide. 

When jaded and weary and worn with the 
heat, 

Man gratefully rests in their sylvan re- 
treat. 


Cathedrals of verdure, so noble, sublime, 
With awe we behold them, God’s gift to 


mankind. 





CELEBRATING MUSIC WEEK 
IN PRIMARY GRADES 


LAURA EASTON WELLS 


M EVERY year Music Week brings joy 

to music lovers all over the country, 
Since the primary child, too, enjoys music, 
we have prepared a program for the pri- 
mary grades. The music can be played on 
a piano or phonograph. There are five sub- 
jects, one for each school day of the week. 
These daily musical programs should be 
short, and the selections played should be 
brief excerpts. The children may par- 
ticipate wherever possible, either by song 
or dramatization. Substitutions may be 
made without altering the general plan. 


Monday (patriotic) 
Salute to the flag. 
Song: “America.” 
Any other appropriate patriotic song. 
“March Militaire,” by Schubert (Vic- 
tor 4314). 
Song: “Yankee Doodle.” 
“Pomp and Circumstance,” by Elgar 
(Victor 9016). 
(Continued on page 61) 


WORLD GOOD-WILL DAY 


EUNICE CASSIDY HENDRYX 


Come out for a picnic; it’s such a nice 
way 

For children to celebrate World Good- 
Will Day. 


A lot of the things that make picnics so 
grand 

We find come to us from some farawa) 
land. 


The very word “picnic” we see at 3 
glance 

Is from “piquenique,” as our friends say 
in France; 


And oh, the good sandwiches; this ide 
came 

From a young English earl who gave sand- 
wich his name. 


Bananas and oranges from home and afar, 
Pickles whose spices grew in Zanzibar, 


Fine olives and figs shipped from 83) 
Italy, 

Canned fish from Alaska, and Japanes 
tea, 

Or Brazilian else, if you 
please, 

Cocoa from Africa’s cacao trees— 


cottee, or 


We offer our thanks for this food, and ¥¢ 


pray . - 
For the lasting good will of our frien® 
far away. 
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JUST FOR MOTHER 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
BLANCHE SPRAGUE 


B THE following exercise uses a leader, 
and four groups of little children. 
The first three groups have six children 
each, the last, any number. The groups 
come to the platform to march music. If 
very young children compose the first two 
groups, the leader may recite their verses. 
The Greeting Cards each wear two large 
pieces of decorated cardboard, forming a 
front and back and hung over the shoul- 
ders by ribbon bands. Plain white or 
pastel-colored cardboards may be used, 
and designs pasted upon them. The Flow- 
ers may be costumed to represent flowers. 
The Helpers wear house dresses and are 
supplied with dusters of gay shades. The 
Songs wear white, decorated with black 
musical notes cut from paper. 
LEADER— 
This is a day that we welcome with cheer, 
A day that is given to mothers.so dear, 
And so we are trying, this beautiful day, 
To make Mother happy, the best that we 
may. 
Now first come the greetings from near 
and from far, 
So many for Mother, how welcome they 
are! 
(The Greeting Cards take their place 
on the platform.) 
FIRST GREETING CARD— 

May God our loving mothers bless, 
SECOND GREETING CARD— 

We wish them so much happiness, 

THIRD GREETING CARD— 

Their love is always deep and true, 
FOURTH GREETING CARD— 

No mother is as good as you! 

(Each points at his own mother.) 
FIFTH GREETING CARD— 

To every mother we would say 
SIXTH GREETING CARD— 

God bless you this and every day! 

(They go to rear of platform.) 
LEADER— 

For Mother, this day with its joy-laden 

hours, 

And so we would give her a greeting with 

flowers. 
(The Flowers enter.) 
FIRST FLOWER— 

Flowers for Mother to give her delight, 

In all of the colors so joyous and bright, 
SECOND FLOWER— 

Blooming ’neath skies that are cloudless 

above, 

Why, they’re just the gift for the mother 

we love! 
THIRD FLOWER— 

Carnations and roses and blossoms so sweet, 
e€ sweetest of mothers will happily greet. 
FOURTH FLOWER— 

The fairest of flowers that you ever could 


find 


You bring to a mother so lovely, so kind. 
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FIFTH FLOWER— 
And with them a greeting so warm and so 
true, 
“Dear Mother, these flowers are lovely as 
you!” 
SIXTH FLOWER— 
A greeting for Mother in her joy-laden 
hours, 
Why, what could be better than bringing 
her flowers! 
(The Flowers step back.) 
LEADER— 
To make Mother happy—now here’s a 
good plan, 
We'll each try to help her the best that 
we can. 
(The Helpers enter.) 
FIRST HELPER— 
To greet our dear mother, we'll cheerfully 
say 
We'll all do our best to be helpful each 
day. 
(Continued on page 55) 


AN INFORMATION BUREAU 


BLANCHE SPRAGUE 


An information bureau right in our home 
you'll find. 

Of course it is our mother, so loving and 
so kind, 

For she’s the one we go to; a question each 
one brings. 

We're sure that she can tell us just where 
we left our things. 


“Where is my hat?” That’s Father; and 
Jack’s mislaid a book. 

“ve lost my specs,” calls Grandma. 
“Please, will you give a look?” 
“Where is my scarf?” asks Sister. “I left 

it in the hall.” 
And Dave comes in demanding, “Where's 
that new tennis ball?” 


“Where are my gloves?” says Grandpa. 
“T need them right away.” 

“[’ve lost my notebook, Mother. 
yesterday.” 

An information bureau, yes, really chat 
is SO; 

We always go to Mother, and Mother 
seems to know. 


IT had it 


MEASURELESS 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


There are miles to measure countries, 
There are bushels, too, for wheat; 

There are fathoms for the oceans, 
Degrees to measure heat. 


There are years to measure ages, 
Light-years for stars above, 
But no way has been discovered 

To measure mother love. 


MY GIFT 


FRANCES GORMAN RISSER 


A bundle of smiles tied with a kiss, 

A — of orderliness, and, more than 
this, 

A box of politeness, wrapped all around 

With dimples and twinkles, the best to be 
found, 

So many nice presents to last all year— 

That’s my Mother’s Day gift to Mother 
so dear! 


A SONG OF LITTLE HERALDS 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Though stamps are very little things, 
They travel far and wide, 

On the earth and in the air, 
And on the ocean tide. 

Many go to distant lands, 
And many come from there 

As heralders of true good will 
Among men everywhere. 


A COMFORTING THOUGHT 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


The world has need of so many things 
That trouble me and the others, 

But oh, the comfort this thought brings— 
There still are plenty of mothers! 


THE LOVELIEST WORD 


BLANCHE SPRAGUE 


(An exercise for six children. Each has 
a letter of the word “Mother” hung about 
his neck. They come to the platform one 
at a time.) 

FIRST CHILD— 
We'll make for you a lovely word, 
A sweeter one was never heard. 

SECOND CHILD— 
When we were very young and small, 
We learned to say it first of all. 

THIRD CHILD— 
A word, that when from school we come, 
We call as soon as we get home. 

FOURTH CHILD— 
A word that means one kind and true, 
And loving, gentle, patient too. 

FIFTH CHILD— 
A word that means one very dear, 
Who gives us happiness and cheer. 

SIXTH CHILD— 
And now we've made it, you'll agree, 
A sweeter word there could not be. 





The shadow play, “The Three Billy Goats Gruff,” 
by Mabel Betsy Hill, pages 22-23, will make a 
pleasing feature for a primary program. 
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Here are the girls and boys who participated in the program on world peace and friendship, wearing 


headbands representing different countries. 


B® AS A check of our year’s work in 

European geography, my sixth-grade 
pupils entertained the members of our 
school, their parents, and many friends 
with a play about world friendship. We 
presented it during May as a celebration 
of National Music Week and World Good- 
Will Day. 

Throughout the year, as we studied the 
countries of Europe, we attempted to dis- 
cover how each one has contributed to 
world peace and friendship, thus accent- 
ing this side of the nation’s development 
rather than the aggressive side. 

Toward the end of the term, we were 
ready to write our play using friendship 
as our theme. Because music, art, liter- 
ature, and science thrive, on the whole, 
during eras of peace, we mentioned them 
in many of our speeches. 

This activity combined among other 
things a study of geography, history, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, liter- 
ature, music, science, and English—an 
integration of the majority of our school 
subjects. 

The flags of colored construction paper, 
the backdrop of wrapping paper, and the 
frieze, shown in the photograph above, 
were made by the pupils from time to 
time during the year as we studied the 
different countries. 

The only gesture toward costumes was 
the making of headbands from colored 
paper by the children who wore them. 
The headbands suggested the various na- 
tions by means of appropriate motifs. 
The British bands were decorated with a 
rose; the German, with a small bust of a 
musician; the Greek, with a miniature 
Parthenon; and so on. 
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Notice the flags, the backdrop, and the frieze. 


CCHARACTERS 


BILLY 
JEANNETTE 
ANNOUNCER 
PETER HILSTEIN 
rHREE SWISS 
rHREE ENGLISHMEN 
rwO NETHERLANDERS 
BOY WHO POSES “REMBRANDT” 
THREE GERMANS 
FOUR GREEKS 
THREE ITALIANS 
GIRL WHO POSES “LAVINIA” 
ONE RUSSIAN 
FOUR FRENCHMEN 
GIRL AND BOY WHO POSE “THE ANGELUS” 
ONE POLE 
FIVE SCANDINAVIANS 
Fewer characters may be used if desired. 


STAGE SETTING 


The stage is set simply with a radio on 
a table at one side of stage and in front of 
curtain. Billy and Jeannette enter. 


THE Pay 
And 


BILLY—So this is our new radio! 
television! Now we may see as well as 
hear! Let us tune in somewhere. What 
would you like to see? 

JEANNETTE—Oh, anything. It is all so 
new and wonderful that I can hardly be- 
lieve it is so. But I should really like to 
see some foreign country like those we 
have been reading about at school. 

BILLY—Yes! May eighteenth is World 
Good-Will Day, and I believe there is a 
meeting in Europe with representatives 
from many countries. Wouldn’t it be fun 
if we could see and hear it? 


ro ie, rar 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


ANN MARTIN HOLMES 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Alexander IV School, 
Macon, Georgia 


JEANNETTE—Let’s try to find it. [’l| 
turn the dial. (She turns it.) Oh! | 
believe I hear it! 

(Curtains part, revealing re presenta- 
tives from many countries in assembly.) 

ANNOUNCER—YOvu are listening to the 
Voice of Switzerland. Here in this city 
in the heart of the Alps are met citizens 
from many countries in the interest of 
world peace and friendship. We are 
neighbors. Can we be friends? We think 
so. Let me introduce to you our master 
of ceremonies, Peter Hilstein, our repre- 
sentative from Switzerland! 

PETER HILSTEIN—We are glad to see so 
many visitors from neighboring countries, 
We believe that if we know one another, 
we may understand one another better, 
and find that in some things we are all kin, 
So let us hear from our friends. 

FIRST swiss—We, the people of Switz- 
erland, have given much to peace. The 
League of Nations, which was organized 
to promote international understanding, 
meets here. Our country, though small, 
has loved liberty. Such stories as those 
of William Tell show that this is true. 
We are opposed to tyranny, and we have 
been able to keep neutral, and at the same 
time friendly, with our neighbors. 

SECOND swiss—Switzerland is a land of 
sports, Skiing on the snow-covered moun- 
tains is a real thrill. Skating, mountain 
climbing, and tobogganing bring hun- 
dreds of visitors to the “Playground of 
Europe.” 

THIRD swiss—In this vacation land of 
ours, people come not only for the sports 
but for the beauty which is all around. 
The Swiss Alps are without rivals any- 
where in the world. 

(The Swiss sing “Swiss Echo Song,” in 
The Music Hour, Second Book.) 

FIRST ENGLISHMAN—We bring greet- 
ings from Great Britain. We have fur- 
nished many writers who have made 
world-wide friends for our country. 
Shakespeare, perhaps the greatest writer of 
the English language, was from England. 
His beautiful story of Romeo and Juliet 
is known by everyone. But perhaps you 
know best of all Rudyard Kipling and his 
jungle stories. One of his best-loved po 
ems is “L’Envoi,” which I shall recite for 
you. (Recites poem.) 

SECOND ENGLISHMAN—We have sent 
out explorers who helped to make discov- 
eries in unknown places. Just think o 
David Livingstone and his many explori 
tions in Africa, and — (Continued om page ** 
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“Mayday March”—Franz Behr 


ADAPTED AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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Pupils’ parts in duple rhythm for ease in reading. T.B., runed bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; 


TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. 
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R indicates rap of tambourine; § indicates shake. 


| 2- DC. al Fine | 
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The Land of Hale 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELEANOR D. LEUSER 
Teacher, Fernway School, Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio 


CHARACTERS 


MOTHER HERALD 
TOM MERRY SUNSHINE 
KING OF HEALTH- FRESH AIR 

LAND EXERCISE FAMILY 
PAGE SLEEP 
COURTIERS OF pour 

CLEANLINESS— \WATER 

TOOTHBRUSH 

COURTIERS OF (APPLE MILK 


GOOD FOOoD— ‘SPINACH 
(CARROT 


THe Pray 
SCENE I 


EGG 


(In a living room. The mother is sit- 
ting by the fire looking worried.) 

MOTHER (/o herself) —I wonder where 
on earth that boy can be! I’m worried 
about Tom. He doesn’t seem very strong. 
Why, he won’t even go out and play with 
the other boys! Here he comes now. 

TOM (comes in slamming books on 
tabley—Oh, I'm so tired. I don’t like 
school a bit. 

MOTHER—Just give me a reason why 
you don’t like school. 

roM—The teacher gave us our report 
cards today and mine’s no good. 

MOTHER—Let me see it, Tom. (Takes 
the report card, looks it over, shaking her 
head.) Poor in reading—worse in arith- 
metic—worse yet in social studies! Ten 
pounds underweight! There’s the trouble! 
You won’t eat enough good foods. You 
won’t ever go to bed early. That's what 
makes all of your lessons so hard. 


/ 








(De or a 


Tue 


Meme! Betsy eu) 


rom (grumpily)—I don’t understand 
what those things have to do with lessons. 

MOTHER—I’ve told you over and over 
again that tired boys can’t work—that 
when you won’t eat, you get weaker in- 
stead of stronger. Run along and play 
outdoors. It’s nice and sunny. 

toM—Oh, I hate to go out. 

MOTHER—Well, anyway, won’t you 
please get cleaned up? You look as if you 
hadn’t washed for a week. Keep on like 
this and you'll be a poor weak specimen, 
who never gets his lessons or amounts to 
anything. (She leaves the room.) 

tom (walks around sulkily)—Oh, 
shucks! I don’t see why a fellow can’t do 
as he wants to. Always pestering him 
about something! It’s Tom, go to bed! 
Tom, eat this! Tom, why don’t you go 
out? Tom, everything! I’m tired. (He 
throws himself down on the floor.) 1 guess 
Um sleepy. (He gradually falls asleep.) 


SceENE Il 


(Tom is lying asleep in the throne room 
of the King of Healthland. 

KING (pointing )—My page, who is that 
boy, who lies sleeping in my palace? 

paGe—O King, it is a boy named ‘Tom, 
from the earth world, who laughs at health 
rules and does not see what use they are. 

KING (frowning)—Ha! We must see 
about this. What does he do? 

paGe—lIt is said he hides his spinach un- 
der his meat bone and pours his milk into 
his litele brother’s empty glass. 

KiING—Terrible! Terrible! 

(Tom begins to wake up. slowly, 
stretches himself, and yawns.) 





The costumes, which the children helped design, were both colorful and appropriate. 
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PAGE—My lord, it is also said that this 
earth boy dislikes the outdoors so much 
that when his mother sends him out the 
front door, he comes in the back. 

KING—Aha! He must be cured of this. 

paGE—O King, there is still another 
thing. When the bedtime of this earth 
boy comes, he talks it off until ten. 

10M (listening to every word, speaks 
softly) —What kind of place is this that 
I’m in? 

KING (angrily)—This boy must be 
taught the Laws of Healthland so that he 
will never forget them, else he will be q 
disgrace to the earth world. Boy, awake! 

TOM (rising and looking somewhat 
ashamed )—Yes, Your Majesty! 

KING—My page, summon the courtiers 
of the outdoors. 

PAGE (bowing low)—At your service, 
O King. Come, Merry Sunshine. 

(Herald blows his horn twice. Merry 
Sunshine comes dancing in to the sound of 
soft music. She bows before the King.) 

KING—Speak, Merry Sunshine, and tell 
this boy what you will do for him. 

MERRY SUNSHINE— 

My name is Merry Sunshine; 
I’m sent to make you strong. 
Fresh Air and I will help you 
And your lessons won’t be wrong. 
TOM (cagerly)—How? 
MERRY SUNSHINE— 
Oh, it is very easy. 
You must play outdoors each day. 
The sun will brown and tan you 
With every golden ray. 
You'll grow strong and healthy 
In the sunshine bright. 
You'll want to work and play 
With a great big appetite. 

KING—Tom, will you remember this? 

romM—I'll try. I didn’t know there was 
so much magic in sunshine. 

(Merry Sunshine dances to back of 
slage.) 

paGE—Fresh Air, come forth. 

(Herald blows his trumpet three times. 
Fresh Air comes galloping in to music, 





blowing from side to side. He bows be- 
fore the King.) 
KING—Speak, Fresh Air. This boy 


needs your help. 
FRESH AIR (galloping up to Tom)— 
[ am the courtier good Fresh Air. 
Children need me badly. 
Open your window; I’m always there. 
Pll come in very gladly. 
rom (eagerly) —Tell me some more. 
FRESH AIR— 
I'll fill your lungs with pure fresh air, 
Then you will think more clearly. 
For exercise you soon will care. 
At work, you won’t get weary. 
TOM (with interest) —I'm certainly 8° 
ing to see more of you, Fresh Air. 
KING—Good, my boy! You have 
learned something. . 
(Fresh Air backs to a place beside 
Merry Sunshine.) (Continued on page 
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Teacher of Social Science, 
Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


Here in the Swiss Alps, an electric 
train is winding its circuitous way. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


B TRAINS, jinrikishas, or dog sleds, buses, 

steamships, or airplanes—offer transpor- 
tation in widely different parts of the world. 
From the most ancient vehicle to the lat- 
est mechanism which science has produced, 
man has been inventing ways to move people 
and products from one place to another. In 
this eight-page unit you will find lesson ma- 
terial and illustrations which will be useful 
for a unit on transportation. 


UNIT OF WORK 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 
FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


® EVERY community is vitally inter- 

ested in its various means of transpor- 
tation. Its industries depend upon the 
methods of travel; its pleasures are often 
governed by ways and means of getting 
from one place to another. Transporta- 
tion is a functional purpose of society, 
having great significance in the lives of all 
people. The means of transportation have 
changed very rapidly in a comparatively 
short time. 

The way in which these changes have 
taken place, their economic importance to 
the world, and the various methods of 
modern transportation, should appeal to 
the interests of girls and boys. 

How often does a child think about 
how the wood, lead, and rubber got to the 
factory which made the pencil he is using? 
Is he aware that all over the world people 
are working that he may have food, cloth- 
ing, and ordinary comforts; that trains 
are rushing over tracks, boats are plowing 
through waters, and airplanes are dashing 
overhead to bring him those things? 

Children should be made aware of their 
own cultural backgrounds; of their per- 
sonal problems, and those of their com- 
munity. We can create in them a desire 
to reach out toward individual and collec- 
tive improvement of conditions. We can 
hope that they will realize the necessity 
for unselfish service to their community. 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objective— 

To develop the child’s understanding of 
modern agencies of transportation, and 
their importance in community life. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Informal conversation about differ- 
ent local means of travel. 

2. Pictures, slides, or movies showing 
different types of transportation. 

C. Activities 

1. Planning and taking trips to an air- 
port, a railroad station, streetcar barns, a 
museum, etc. 

2. Building a model of a boat, an air- 
port, a motorbus, a subway, etc. 

3. Making a transportation scrapbook, 
and a transportation museum. 

D. Social understandings to be developed— 

1. Part of the tax money is used for the 
maintenance of good roads. 








Mrs. Stevens’ column on teaching the 
social studies appears on page 53 this 
month. You may like to refer to our 
Illustrated Unit of Work, “Studying 
Airplanes,” in the September 1937 
issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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2. Trade is stimulated by good trans- 
portation. 

3. Travel is one of the best means of 
education. 
E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How the engineer takes care of his 
engine. 

2. How boats are run. 

3. Different kinds of airplanes. 


For Middle Grades 


A. General objective— 

To find out how the American pioneers 
faced their problems of transportation 
and overcame difficulties. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. A talk on local history. 

2. Discussion and listing of objectives 
of unit by teacher and pupils. 

C. Activities— 

1. Making models showing early meth- 
ods of transportation. 

2. Dramatizing events in the growth 
of transportation, 

3. Drawing a mural showing the evolu- 
tion of transportation. 

4. Constructing a lock on a sand table. 
D. Social understandings to be develo ped— 

1. Transportation usually follows natu- 
ral highways. 

2. As a country develops, its transpor- 
tation improves. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. The story of the “Tom Thumb.” 

2. How a covered wagon was con- 
structed. 

3. How mail was carried in colonial 
days. 

4. How the improvement of the steam- 
ship has increased world trade. 





For Upper Grades 


A. General objective— 

To show that man through the ages has 
overcome difficulties by facing and think- 
ing through his problems. 

B. Possible approaches— 

1. Forming a transportation club. 

2. Locating various means of transpor- 
tation on a large map of the world. 

C. Activities— 

1. Giving a pageant on transportation, 

2. Visiting a dock, an airport, etc. 

D. Social understandings to be developed— 

1. Efficient means of transportation 
have an important economic value. 

2. As civilization develops, man’s inter- 
dependence increases. 

E. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How some industries are completely 
dependent upon transportation. 

2. How inventions have affected trans- 
portation. 


Bibliography 


For Primary Grades 


Henderson, Louis T.: Trains (Donohue), 

Lowndes, Marion §$.; and Chrystie, N.: 
Traffic (Doubleday Doran). 

Read, H. S.: My Blue Book (Scribner). 


For Middle Grades 


Dalgliesh, Alice: America Travels (Mac- 
millan). 

Pryor, William Clayton: The Train Book 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Webster, Hanson Hart: Travel by Air, 
Land and Sea (Houghton Mifflin). 


For Upper Grades 


Hartman, G.: The World We Live In and 
How It Came to Be (Macmillan). 
Lent, Henry B.: Clear Track Ahead! 

(Macmillan). 
Mohr, L. M.: Egyptians of Long Ago 
(Rand McNally). 


To this old-time inn came stagecoaches with passengers and mail, 
and families in covered wagons bound for new homes in the West. 
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GOING FOR A RIDE 


For Primary Grades 


HOW DAN TRAVELED TO THE CITY 


1. If you want to go to a place far 
away, how do you travel? 
2. Are there other ways to go? How? 


Dan is a little boy six years old. He 
lives on a farm. 

One day Dan’s father said, “Dan, would 
you and Mother like to go to Chicago?” 

“Oh, Dad!” exclaimed Dan in great joy, 
“that would be wonderful!” 

In the morning Dan said, “What kind 
of train are we going on, Mother?” 

“The through train, dear,” said Mother. 
“That is a train that comes from the West 
Coast. It is air-conditioned. The air of 
the train is kept comfortable no matter 
how hot or cold it gets outside.” 

When they arrived at the station the 
next morning, Dan saw a fine long train. 
His father showed him that it had a 
streamline engine. 

Dan learned that the man who helped 
them on the train was the porter. He 
brings to the people in the Pullman car 
the things they want. He makes up their 
beds. 

“Why is a sleeping car called a Pull- 
man?” asked Dan. 

“Pullman is the name of the man who 
invented it,” explained Mother. 

Just then a man in a blue uniform came 
to their seats and took the tickets. Dan 
was told that he was the conductor. 

Soon they went to another car, called 
adining car. One waiter showed them to 
sats; another brought them their food. 

“Oh, look, Daddy,” called Dan a while 
later. “We are passing a freight train. 
How funny it looks beside ours. It has 
nd windows and it is going so slowly!” 

After lunch Dan’s mother and father 
took him to the club car. There were 
chairs in the club car and magazines to 
tead. But best of all, there was a radio. 

Dan’s father had a great surprise for 
him in Chicago. The surprise was a 
brand-new automobile! They decided to 
tide home in it. On the way they passed 
many big trucks. Dan’s father called the 
ttucks “the freight cars of the road.” 

Dan thought that the train was more 

un to ride in than the automobile because 

could walk around in the train. 

Dan’s father said that he would take 

to Chicago again soon. 


Things to do— 
1. Draw pictures of all the different 
s of trains you have seen. 
2. Make a list of all the things you 
w about that are carried by freight 
tain; by truck. 
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Subway trains run in 
tunnels underground. 
The stations for pas- 
sengers are built of | 
white tile, and are 
brightly lighted. 


HOW MARY CAN GET TO THE PARK 


1. How many ways can you come to 
school? 

2. Do you ever go to a park that is too 
far away to walk? 


Mary lives in New York City. There is 
a park about two miles from Mary’s home, 
with a playground and a zoo. 

Mary has four different ways in which 
she can get to the park. She can wait un- 
til a big motorbus comes along. The bus 
stops, the driver pulls a lever which opens 
the door, and Mary gets in. 

About two blocks away from Mary’s 
home is a streetcar line. Electricity makes 
this car run. There is a power rail in the 
ground between the tracks. A long rod 
on the bottom part of the car reaches 
down through a slot to the power rail. 

When Mary is in a hurry, she takes an 
elevated train. An elevated train is a car 
that runs on tracks built high above the 
street. The tracks rest on steel pillars. 
These pillars are so tall that the streetcars 
run right under the elevated trains. 

Mary gives her money to a woman at a 
window in the elevated station. The wom- 
an pulls a little bell and that makes a mark 
on a register. 

The trains look like two or three street- 
cars fastened together. The power rail 
here is on the tracks and is called the third 
rail. No one is supposed to walk on the 
tracks of elevated trains. 

There is still another way Mary can get 
to the park. There are long tunnels un- 
derneath the streets! In them are tracks 
for long electric subway trains. 

Surface cars, elevated trains, and sub- 
way trains are run by electricity because 
the people of the cities would not like the 
smoke from engines run by steam. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture of the things Mary 
could ride in. 

2. Play you are on an elevated train. 





Ewing Calloway 


NAN'S BIRTHDAY SURPRISE 


B® DID you ever have a surprise that 
you thought was the best thing that 
had ever happened to you? Nan did. She 
was so delighted that she wrote a letter to 
her cousin Bill telling him all about it. 
Would you like to read Nan’s letter? 


Dear BILL, 

I was eight years old the other day. At 
breakfast I received many surprises, but Uncle 
Jack’s was the best. 

He said, “My present, Nan, is an all-day 
trip. We start in half an hour.” 

We rode into the country. Finally we 
stopped beside a big field in which were many 
buildings. At one side of the lot were flood- 
lights. Guess what this field was. 

It was an airport! Uncle Jack said that we 
were going for an airplane ride! 

The building in which the planes were kept 
was called the hangar. The plane had a big 
“C” on it and a license number. Uncle Jack 
said that meant that it had been examined by 
United States government officials and was 
safe. 

The man who steers the plane is called a 
pilot. Our pilot began showing us things 
about the plane. The front end rested on 
wheels and the back on something that looked 
like runners, called skids. He said the radio 
told him about sudden weather changes and 
warned him of fog. He could talk to the office 
by radio if he needed help. 

I couldn’t tell when we left the ground! 
My, the houses and streets looked small and 
queer! It didn’t seem as if we were moving at 
all! Uncle Jack said we were going ninety 
miles an hour! 

It seemed only a minute before we were 
gliding along on the ground again. But, Bill, 
even though I was watching, I couldn't tell 
just when we landed on the ground. It was 
fun! Good-by, Bill. 

Your cousin, 
Nan. 


Things to do— 
1. Tell some of the things Nan learned 


about airplanes. 
2. Make an airplane out of balsa wood. 
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PAST AND PRESENT 

















Partitions between 
sections in Pullman 
cars provide priva- 
cy for travelers. 





Man early learned that it was easier to carry 
heavy burdens by distributing the weight on a 
pole supported on his shoulders. 


This gig of co- 
lonial days was 
convenient for 
riding in town 
or for trips to 
near-by places. 








Great vessels like this 
carry passengers and 
mail across the ocean Riding in a Pullman lounge with its com- 
in less than a week fortable chairs and wide windows helps 
(left). A great deal to make one’s railway journey pleasant. 
of commerce passes 

annually through the Resine Gallaway 

“Soo” Canal (below). 
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Streetcars are still used for transportation in many cities 
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From a Copley Print, © Curtis-Cameron Co., Boston 
The primitive 
dugout and the 
birch-bark ca- 
noe are still 
used today. 








Herbert Photos 
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The elevated rail- 
way, high above 
the streets, takes 
care of a large 
volume of traffic. 


The first animal to be domesticated was the dog. It helped its master in the 
hunt and guarded his home. In Alaska, dog teams and sleds are still in use. 
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The camel is the chief 
method of transporta- 
tion in desert lands. 
Publishers Photo Service 





One of the earliest 
railway trains, the 
“De Witt Clinton,” 
ran on wooden rails. 
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In 1860, the pony express furnished rapid postal service in the 
western United States. Courtesy, The American Federation of Arts 
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About 1760, this well-appointed private coach was 
the height of style and comfort for wealthy people. 


THE STORY OF TRANSPORTATION 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


For Middle Grades 


HOW THE EARLY SETTLERS TRAVELED 


1. Have you ever had to walk a long 
distance over rough roads? 

2. Is it easier to ride a horse through 
fields and woods or over beaten paths? 


When the white settlers first landed in 
this country, they found narrow beaten 
pathways all through the woods. How did 
these pathways get there? 

Most of the people settled along some 
river or waterway. From the Indians, 
they learned to make canoes. Some of the 
pioneers built log rafts. 

The rich and important people of early 
colonial times rode in a sedan chair, a seat 
fastened on two long poles. Two men 
would lift the poles to their shoulders and 
carry the chair. 

There were many kinds of wheeled ve- 
hicles in colonial days. Washington rode 
in a two-wheeled gig. It held two people 
and was drawn by one horse. He also had 
a white coach. 

Stagecoaches gradually came to be used 
for travel between towns. There were 
from four to six horses which pulled the 
coach from the starting point as fast as 
they could go for about ten miles. Then 
fresh horses were harnessed in their places 
and they took the coach onward. 

When the early settlers wanted to move 
west, they traveled in heavy covered wag- 
ons drawn by horses or oxen. 


Things to do— 

i. Collect pictures of early methods of 
travel. 

2. Write a story about a trip across the 
plains in a covered wagon. 
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HOW LAND TRAVEL WAS MADE EASIER 


B® IMAGINE how the ladies of colonial 
days had to walk along the muddy 
trails used by the wagons and coaches. 
Soon grass-covered paths were made. 
Often a colonist put steppingstones from 
his door to the street. 
During the days of Benjamin Franklin 
the main streets of many of the towns 


-of the colonies were paved with cobble- 


stones. A few colonial towns paved their 
streets with wooden blocks set on end and 
fitted closely together. Soon the Nation- 
al Road was built from Cumberland, 
Maryland, to Wheeling, West Virginia. 

The western pioneers improved their 
roads by laying logs very close together on 
the roadway. The roads were known as 
corduroy roads. 

The first railroad in the United States 
was only a few miles long. If you had 
ridden on one of the early steam trains, 
smoke and cinders from the engine would 
have blown into your eyes. If the train 
went downhill all the cars would bump 
against the locomotive. The story of how 
the first railroad was built across this 
country is thrilling. 

Today we travel very comfortably over 
smooth paved roads in the most recent de- 
velopment in land transportation, the 
automobile. 


Things to do— 

1. Make models of different types of 
trains and automobiles. 

2. Write the story of the first transcon- 
tinental railroad. 

3. Read about the “Tom Thumb.” 





HOW TRAVEL BY WATER DEVELOPED 


1. Do you know what is the cheapest 
way to send freight today? 

2. Would it have been expensive to ship 
freight on the first railroads? Why? 


The first pioneers wisely settled along 
rivers. They could ship their farm prod- 
uce down the river on flatboats. 

How do you think the pioneer farmer 
who had to settle inland disposed of his 
goods? That was an important problem 
in the early days. It cost so much for these 
people to get their products to market that 
they had very little profit. 

When De Witt Clinton was governor 
of New York State, a canal was dug which 
connected the Hudson River with Lake 
Erie. How did the Erie Canal change the 
handling of freight in that section? 

Afterwards many canals were built. 
New York State alone had six hundred 
fifty miles of canal waterways. Wherever 
there were high or low places along a 
canal, locks were built. There are big 
locks in the “Soo” Canal, which joins Lake 
Superior and Lake Huron. The Welland 
Canal connects Lake Erie with Lake On- 
tario. These canals greatly promoted in- 
terstate commerce. 

Men had long been experimenting with 
various kinds of boats. In 1807 Robert 
Fulton built the first successful steamboat, 
the “Clermont.” 

Later there were many steamboats on 
the rivers. They were furnished like ho- 
tels. They had curtains at the windows, 
sleeping cabins, lounges, and easy chairs. 
They all used wood for fuel and sometimes 
the fireboxes set the boat on fire! To put 
the fires out, water was dipped from the 
river in buckets and thrown on the flames. 
Some steamboats had safety barges towed 
behind so that their passengers could climb 
onto them in case of fire! 

All this time ocean travel was by means 
of sailing vessels. These were much faster 
than the ones Columbus had used. They 
carried mail, passengers, and express to and 
from Europe. They also carried mail and 
freight from New York to California by 
way of “The Horn.” 

This trip was not only long but very 
dangerous because of frequent storms. 
France attempted to cut a canal through 
Panama but failed. During the pres- 


dency of Theodore Roosevelt, our country 


finished this canal. 

Ships today are palaces compared with 
those of yesterday. They have lounging 
rooms and libraries, beautiful swimming 
pools, picture shows, and tennis courts. 
They are made of steel and burn oil. 
There is little danger from fire today. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw a picture showing how locks 
operate. 

2. Write a play dramatizing the first 
trip of the “Clermont.” 
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THE 
ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
OF TRANSPORTATION 


For Upper Grades 


HOW TRANSPORTATION BEGAN 


B THE meaning of the word transpor- 

tation is “carrying across.” There has 
never been a time when man did not carry 
things. 

Early man wandered around in search 
of food. To protect himself from wild 
animals and to kill those whose flesh or skin 
he wanted, he carried a stick or a stone. 

As the years passed, prehistoric man 
learned to make clothes, build fires, and 
construct homes. He learned how to 
make dishes out of clay and to weave cloth 
from flax and wool. When he wanted to 
move he had more possessions, so he began 
to carry loads on his back, drag them on 
the ground, or push them downhill. 

As he met people from other places and 
other tribes, he saw things that they had 
which he wanted, and found that he had 
made things which they could use. Thus 
trade was started. 

Up to a certain time, everything had 
been carried by hand. Some sort of con- 
tainers became necessary. Probably the 
first carrying utensil was for water. Two 
kinds have been traced from early times: 
those made from the skins of animals, and 
jars or jugs made out of clay. 

Early man learned that if he tied his 
freshly killed animal to a strong pole, two 
men with the pole resting on their shoul- 
ders could carry a much heavier load. 

Today things are sent to us from every 
part of the world. Many people have 
spent their lives inventing easier and more 
eficient ways of getting various goods 
from one place to another. 


Ewing Gallou ay 
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HOW MAN USED WATER AND ANIMALS 


1. How has nature helped man travel? 
2. Can you handle a sailboat? 


Sometimes early man had to cross rivers 
with his goods. He learned that logs 
would carry him across the water. He tied 
flattened logs together to make the first 
raft. He could put goods and children 
on this, swim beside it, and push it across 
the water, or stand on the raft and push 
it ahead with a pole. 

Finally man put sides on his raft, and 
built a floor on top of the sides so that the 
load would be above the water. 

In other parts of the world other men 
were solving the problem of water trans- 
portation in a different way. They dug 
out or burned out the inside of a flattened 
log. They discovered that by paddling 
with their hands, they could make the 
boat go against the current. After a time, 
they used long flat pieces of wood to move 
the boat against the current. Someone 
began fastening these paddles to the sides 
of the boats. In this way, oars were in- 
vented. By fastening a piece of cloth to 
a pole on the raft, early man sometimes let 
the wind carry him along. He learned to 
sail his boat in any direction desired. 

The ancient peoples greatly improved 
these early boats. The Egyptians built 
warships called galleys. The Phoenicians 
built ships which even carried goods for 
other countries. The Vikings traveled the 
seas in swift and sturdy vessels, which had 
sails, or were rowed by many men. 

While man was learning to make boats 
to carry his burdens on water, he was also 
learning to have animals carry his burdens 
on land. When man found out how 
strong cattle were, he tied packs on the 
backs of tame oxen and yaks. As time 
went on, man used many other animals to 
carry his burdens. Dogs were hitched to 
sleds or drags, and goods carried in this 
way. Where is this method used today? 
Poles at one end of a sort of litter were 
fastened to horses. This drag could carry 
loads over rough ground. Later, when 
man made his very im- 
portant invention, the 
wheel, various animals 
were used for hauling. 
What part was taken 
by horse-drawn wheels 
in the settling of our 
country? Are _horse- 
drawn wheels used in 
your community? 


Modern steamships ply 
our rivers, lakes, and 
seas, transporting pas- 
sengers and cargoes of 
freight from one port 
to another. 


THE USE OF STEAM AND ELECTRICITY 


1. How many ways can you name in 
which electricity has made life more com- 
fortable and pleasant for you? 

2. What do we mean when we speak of 
a power machine? 


Early man gradually learned how to get 
better food, and build more comfortable 
homes for his family. He learned how to 
use fire, water, and wind to help him 
work, travel, and trade. He has never 
stopped trying to improve methods of 
labor and transportation. What inven- 
tions do you know about that have been 
made recently? 

Long ago someone learned how to make 
wind pump water. It was also discovered 
that power from falling water could turn 
the wheels that grind grain. 

About two hundred years ago the steam 
engine was invented. Finally a steam train 
was successfully built to carry both 
freight and passengers. How did this im- 
prove transportation and trade? How did 
it help other industries? 

The first railroads were built to connect 
inland cities with seaports. Cities to which 
many railroads run so that goods can be 
transferred from one road to another are 
called railroad centers. Find some rail- 
road centers on a map that shows rail- 
roads of the United States. 

Even before the days of steam engines 
a water wheel was used to drive a boat. 
Sometimes men turned the wheels, and 
sometimes horses did. About one hundred 
fifty years ago various men were trying to 
build a steamboat. Robert Fulton finally 
invented a successful one. How did the 
steamboat affect trade in the United 
States? Can you imagine what a great 
day it was in New York City when the 
first steamboat arrived from England? 

As travel increased and trade grew, cit- 
ies became larger and men lived farther 
away from their work. Men began to see 
the need of transportation within a city. 
Streetcars drawn by horses were invented, 
but were too slow. Finally through the 
work of Michael Faraday, streetcars were 
run by electricity. Today big cities have 
surface cars, and elevated and subway 
trains, all run by electricity. (See Plate 
III.) Some railroad trains are also run by 
electricity. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a booklet showing the history 
of the cart and wagon. 

2. Find out about the work of these 
men and report to your class: Samuel 
Cunard, Robert Fulton, George Pullman, 
James Watt, and George Westinghouse. 

3. Find out what work each of these 
boats do: icebreakers, tankers, whalebacks, 
ore carriers, refrigerator ships. 

4. Make a report on how gasoline has 
aided travel and transportation. 


PLATE VII (43) 








EXERCISES FOR 
A UNIT ON 
TRANSPORTATION 


For Primary Grades 


I. Draw a picture to finish each sentence 
correctly. 
1. Dan went to Chicago with his moth- 
er and father on a : 
2. They rode home in an : 
3. They passed many on the way. 
4. An pulled the train. 
§. The conductor took their :, 
6. Dan thought the best thing in the 
club car was the 


Il. Give the correct answer to these ques- 
tions, 

1. What is the name of a railroad car 
with berths in which you can sleep? 

2. What is the car called in which you 
eat? 

3. What were the four ways in which 
Mary could get to the park? 

4. What is an elevated train? 

§. What power is used to run subway 
trains, elevated trains, and streetcars? 

6. Where are airplanes kept? 


Il. Draw a line under the word in paren- 
thesis that makes each sentence true. 

1. Airplanes examined by United States 
government officials (are, are not) quite 
safe. 

2. The man who steers a plane is called 
the (conductor, pilot, engineer). 

3. Air conditioning keeps the train 
(cool, warm) in summer. 

4, The man who collects the tickets on 
the train is the (porter, conductor). 

§. Streetcars (do, do not) run on 
tracks. 


IV. Read these sentences. Choose one sen- 
tence and draw a picture that will tell the 
same story. Show your picture to the class. 
Let someone read the sentence that your 
picture tells, 

1. Dan ate lunch in the dining car with 
his mother and father. 

2. Dan rode to Chicago on a comfort- 
able train. 

3. A freight train has no windows. 

4. Mary can take a bus to the park. 

§. Elevated tracks are on high pillars. 

(For key, see page 78) 


PLATE VIII (44) 





i. Armstrong Roberts 


Thousands of cars transport enormous amounts 
of freight across the continent day and night. 


For Middle Grades 


[. Finish the sentence with the ending 
that makes the sentence true. 
1. When the white settlers first landed 
in this country they found 
a. wide roads. 
b. narrow beaten pathways. 
c. woodland through which it was 
impossible to travel. 
2. The first settlements were built 
a. along some river or waterway. 
b. in the deep woods. 
c. on the Great Lakes. 


Il. Write a short paragraph in answer to 
each of these questions. 

1. Have there been any evidences of a 
connection between the progress of our 
country and the development of means of 
transportation? 

2. Do good means of transportation 
help trade? 

3. Of what value is the Panama Canal 
to the United States? 


Ill. Choose one statement and write a 
paragraph about it. 

1. Science has helped teach man how to 
save time. 

2. Good transportation is an aid toward 
the education of all. 

3. As our nation progressed, transporta- 
tion developed. 


IV. Underline the word in parenthesis 
which makes the sentence true. 

1. In pioneer days transportation was 
(cheap, expensive). 

2. Many important things are accom- 
plished when people begin to (think out, 
worry over) a problem. 

3. The first inland settlers had (little, 
much) trouble marketing their produce. 

(For key, see page 78) 





For Upper Grades 


I. Study and discuss the following ques- 
tions. 

1. In what ways can transportation be 
improved in your community? Would 
this aid business? How can you help bring 
about these improvements? 

2. What do you think we may be using 
electricity for twenty years from now? 

3. How do great railroad systems help 
transportation? 


Il. Write answers to the following ques- 
tions. 

1. Has there ever been a time when 
man didn’t need to carry something? 

2. Did man realize his transportation 
needs and think them out, or did the var- 
ious inventions just happen? 

3. What did travel teach early man? 

4. Are primitive methods of carrying 
used at all today? 

§. Can man travel more quickly today 
by water than he can by land? 

6. Where were the first railroads built? 


1. Fill in the blanks to make each sen- 
tence complete and correct. 
1. Early man wandered about in search 


of 


2. By the word transportation we mean 


3. Probably the first carrying utensil 
was the , 

4. The first jars and jugs were made out 
of ; 

§. The earliest means of water trans- 
portation was the 

6. The first streetcars were drawn by 


7. Prehistoric man finally used 
to help him travel on land. 

8. About hundred years ago 3 
man in Europe invented a steam engine. 

9. A city to which many railroads run 
is called a ; 

10. invented the first successful 
steamboat. 

11. Michael Faraday worked to improve 
the 


12. The newer trains are run by 


IV. Choose one statement and write 4 
paragraph about it. 

1. All through the ages man has in- 
creased his control over nature. 

2. As transportation improves, indus- 
tries develop. 

3. By thinking through his problems, 
man has overcome many difficulties. 

4. Men are constantly working on ways 
of improving transportation. 

§. The invention of the steamboat 
greatly affected trade in the United States. 

6. Electricity is extremely important 
in modern civilization. 

7. The world is smaller today than eve! 
before. 


(For key, see page 78) 
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TELEPHONE COURTESY 


ALTHEA M. EARLEY 


B OFTEN I find it necessary to have 

children answer the telephone. To 
develop more efficient helpers, I use this 
language lesson. I write the following 
assignments on numbered slips of paper, 
and pass them out. 

1. Call the electric-light company. 
Your bill is incorrect. 

2. Call your father at his place of busi- 
ness and ask permission to go to a friend’s 
house. 

3. Telephone to a friend inviting her to 
lunch. Her mother answers. 

4. Call the grocery store. Order sever- 
al items your mother wishes. 

§. Call the newspaper office and order 
a paper to be left at your home. 

6. Call a theater and have four seats 
reserved. 

7. Call your teacher and ask permission 
to bring a friend to school. 

8. Call the library. You have mis- 
placed a book which is due. 

Sometimes I pass out two sets of num- 
bers corresponding to the assignment 
numbers, and children who have the cor- 
responding numbers answer each other. 

These imaginary telephone calls are 
good oral language work, and afford a fine 
opportunity to stress courtesy. 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


& DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap 
pearing in THe INsrructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband's.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
‘one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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SPRING FLOWERS 


MIRIAM L. CRESSMAN 


M SINCE my class was large and no 

day seemed suitable for a walk to the 
woods with the children, I used this plan 
for teaching the children the names of 
wild flowers. 

I brought different specimens, some- 
times a few of each kind, of common wild 
flowers as they appeared in the spring, and 
planted them in my sand table, using the 
earth that clung to the roots and consider- 
able moss. Since my sand table was lined 
with galvanized steel, I could keep the 
flowers watered without fear that the 
water would leak through. 

Thus I had concrete material at hand 
for many nature study lessons. The chil- 

ren, too, took pleasure in bringing dif- 
ferent wild flowers to be planted in our 
garden. We used flower books to identify 


the various flowers, 


HONOR IN HEALTH 


GLADYS DYE 


B® 1 TEACH ina rural school and I have 

had difficulty in getting the children 
to appear as neat and clean as I would 
wish. This year I tried a plan which is 
proving to be a great success. I made a 
chart 20” x 22”, with a colored picture 
on it of a neat little girl and boy starting 
out to school. (The picture may be 
changed whenever desired.) The word 
“Health” was printed at the top of the 
chart. Underneath were placed the fol- 
lowing items: 

1. Clean face and hands. 

2. Clean clothes. 

3. Tie and ribbons straight. 

4. Hair combed. 

§. Fingernails cleaned. 

6. Clean handkerchief. 

The children are given a grade each day, 
and at the end of the month the average of 
these grades is put on the report card in 
the place designated “Health Habits.” 
The children are very particular that I 
take their report each morning. 


TEACHERS’ 
HELP-ONE-ANOTHER 





CLUB 


FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


LOIS BLY 


HB THE children made table mats in sets 
of three as gifts for their mothers. 
First they cut pieces of heavy cardboard 
in three octagonal shapes of graduated 
sizes, (Other shapes could be used if 
desired.) The pieces of cardboard were 
covered with heavy wallpaper on both 
sides and painted with clear shellac. 
These mats are easily made by girls and 
boys in elementary school. The cost of 
each set is less than three cents. 


A SCHOOL CONSTITUTION 


AGNES BIAS 
@ IF THE children make their own 


rules, discipline in school may be kept 
more satisfactorily. Children may be 
stimulated to form a school constitution 
by a discussion of the national constitu- 
tion. The following is a copy of our 
school constitution, which each pupil 
signed. 


Our School Constitution 


We the pupils of District , in 
order to form a more perfect school, 
establish justice, insure better order, pro- 
vide for a good education, and prorhote 
the general welfare of our school, do here- 
by ordain and establish this constitution 
for District County, 
State of States of 
America. 


, 
, United 


Articles 

1. We will not whisper because it 
bothers our neighbor. 

2. We will not interrupt a class by 
asking a question during class period. 

3. We will work when we work; and 

lay when we play. 

. 4. We will be es and cheerful, truth- 
ful and courteous. 

5. We will help our schoolmates and 
our teacher in every way that we can. 

6. We will try to come to school every 
day on time. 
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MAKING UP LESSONS 


FLORENCE JOHNSTON 


B IN OUR school we have found it wise 

to appoint a catch-up committee. In 
spite of our attempts to prevent irregu- 
lar attendance, there are some pupils who 
miss lessons occasionally. When they re- 
turn toschool, they must go over the work 
that the class has done. It is difficult for 
the teacher to review this work with each 
pupil. 

The task of catching up is very difficult 
if the pupil has to do the work alone. 
However, if there are two or three of his 
class who are especially delegated to review 
the work with him, then hs problem of 

catching up is not so hard. Several per- 
sons profit from this plan—the teacher, 
the pupil who was absent, and those who 
help him make up the lessons in various 
subjects that he missed. 


TWO ARITHMETIC DEVICES 


SISTER M. PAULINE 
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B FOR a useful arithmetic device, cut 

circles six inches in diameter from col- 
ored construction paper. On these circles 
write the combinations, using black print- 
ing ink. Paste the circles on stiff card- 
board strips about ten inches long and one 
inch wide. Use the device as you would 
use any combination flash cards. They 
are inexpensive, attractive to the children, 
and easily made. 

To make a second device, cut a dial 
fourteen inches in diameter from heavy 
cardboard. Mark off spaces similar to 
those on the illustration above and place 
the numbers from one to twelve, in jum- 
bled order, in the spaces thus made. Cut 
a strip of cardboard three inches wide and 
fourteen inches long, and fasten it to the 
center of the dial with a paper fastener. 
Then, on the opposite end of the strip, 
just off the edge of the wheel, write the 
sign for plus, minus, or times—whichever 
you want to use. 

If you want to teach the multiplication 
combinations of seven, cut a three-inch 
square and write seven on it with print- 
ing ink or black crayon. Fasten this 
square to the end of the strip with a paper 
clip. Revolve the dial, and have the pu- 
pils give the answers to each of the com- 
binations as they are made. 
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“HOW TO DO IT” BOOKS 


CHARLOTTE V. LOOSEMORE 


B® WE HAVE a series of “How to Do 

It” books filed for use in our activity 
classes. These books contain typed direc- 
tions or pasted clippings describing how 
we may make this, or do that. 

Some might suppose that ideas of this 
type would discourage originality rather 
than promote it. Such is not the case. 
Pupils like to have tips and pointers, and 
these suggestions indicate ways and means 
of carrying out manipulative processes, 
which serve to set forth and illustrate their 
own ideas. 

As an example, a book on dolls con- 
tains suggestions, descriptions, and oc- 
casionally illustrations, for dolls of all 
materials. These materials include: cloth 
(many types), paper (a widely varied 
assortment), yarn, rafhia, clothespins, balsa 
wood, wire-wrapped wool, a complete 
stocking family, and the “button boys.” 
Sometimes there is no description given; 
instead, information is listed as to where 
particulars may be found. 

The pupils are studying, we will say, 
the colonial period and have decided they 
will need figures of people to illustrate this 
or that phase. The book on dolls is 
searched by a committee and various ways 
and means and materials are discussed, un- 
til finally the pupils carry out their own 
version of the idea selected. 

The same book provides hobby, gift, 
and bazaar suggestions. The titles and 
contents of other books will, of course, de- 
pend on the materials available and the 
time the teacher has to spend in organizing 
a book. We have, among others, books on 
block printing and crayon processes. 


A MOTHER'S DAY BOUQUET 


DORIS M. WRIGHT 
HB ALL little folks like to make some 


simple remembrance for Mother on 
Mother’s Day. My class suggested flow- 
ers, so we experimented, and discovered a 
way of making violets, very attractive, 
and yet simple enough for first-grade 
children to make. 

Have on hand violet tissue paper, cut in 
1%-inch squares, for flowers; strips of 
green construction paper, 6” x 1s”, for 
the stems, and 2” x 6” for leaves. The 
violet paper is grasped in the center with 
thumb and fingers, twisted slightly, and 
pasted on a stem. Leaves are cut freehand 
from the larger pieces of paper. 

Each child makes enough flowers for a 
pretty bouquet, adds leaves, and ties all 
in a bunch. 

Just as the children are ready to go 
home, I spray each bouquet with perfume 
from an atomizer. Many mothers have 
told me how much they appreciated this 
attractive remembrance. 


THE AGE OF EXPLORATION 


DORRIS DARBY 
® THE period of exploration in North 


America can be made very interesting 
to children of the fourth and fifth grades 
by drawing large maps of Spain, England, 
and France. As the pupils study an ex- 
plorer from one of these countries, let 
them draw a stick figure to represent him 
on the map of his country. Under the 
figure write his name and the name of the 
particular part of North America that he 
explored. 

After studying all three countries in this 
manner, the pupils can make a very at- 
tractive poster of the maps of Spain, 
France, and England by pasting them on 
cardboard, and printing at the top the 
words, “In the Race for America.” Add- 
ing the flag of each country in its proper 
colors helps to make the poster especially 
attractive. 

The poster can be preserved for review 
work, Another map showing what part 
of North America each of these countries 
settled is used also in the review. 


A GOOD HEALTH SHIP 


ETHEL McGINITY 
B® A HEALTH device which proved 


very successful in my schoolroom this 
year was our “Good Health Ship.” In art 
class each child made and colored a small 
sailor boy. Every morning we pretended 
that our ship was going on a cruise. 

The children took turns being the cap- 
tain. He decided where the ship should 
go, and told a few interesting facts about 
the place of destination. As the children 
brought up their sailors, the captain, 
standing by the ship, inspected each child, 
and if he passed the health examination 
his sailor went aboard. 

We used a long cardboard box to make 
the lower part of our ship. A smaller box 
was placed on the first, and a matchbox 
was used to make the pilothouse. We cov- 
ered the boxes with construction paper. 
For the smokestack, we used the round 
cardboard found inside a roll of oiled pa- 
per. This we covered with black con- 
struction paper. For the masts, we used 
dowel sticks, and we made the deck railing 
of matchsticks. 








COOD HEALTH SHIP 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 

wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 
answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will 
make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 
ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 


Alabama.—My fifth-grade pupils wish to correspond 
with pupils in other states, Canada, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico, Hawaii, and the Philippine Islands. Address: 
Miss Belle Richardson, R.D. No. 1, Leighton, Alabama. 


British Columbia—My sixth-grade and _ seventh- 
grade pupils wish to correspond with children in other 
provinces, states, or foreign countries. Address: 
Mr. D. Parfitt, Cloverdale School, Quadra Street, 
Victoria, British Columbia. 


Colorado—The seventh and eighth grades of my 
school wish to exchange letters and pictures of Colorado 
with pupils anywhere outside of our own. state. 
Address: Miss Hattie B. Kimball, Oxford, Colorado. 


Idaho.—My fifth and sixth grades will communicate 
with, and exchange products with, any school in the 
United States or abroad. They will reply. Address: 
Mr. Elden Miller, Tyhee School, Pocatello, Idaho. 


Illinois —The pupils of the sixth grade of Flora 
Public School would like to exchange letters, sou- 
venirs, pictures, and products with pupils of other 
states and foreign countries. They will answer all 
letters promptly. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Irene Clark, R.D. No. 3, Flora, Illinois. 


Illinois—My pupils, grades five, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange pictures, letters, and souve- 
nits with pupils of similar grades in all the states 
and possessions of the United States, and foreign coun- 
tries. They will answer all correspondence promptly. 
Address: Miss Lucile Wagner, Herscher, Illinois. 


Illinois—The pupils of the fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, 
and eighth-grade geography classes in Rossville Public 
Grade School wish to exchange letters, pictures, souve- 
nirs, and products with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries, Address: Miss Lorene Ziegler, 
Rossville Public Grade School, Rossville, Illinois. 


Indiana-—My third and fourth grades wish to ex- 
change letters, products, and souvenirs with pu- 
pis in other states and foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Hilda M. Crampton, Howe, Indiana. 


Kansas——My pupils of Old Kiowa Rural School, 
grades two, three, four, six, and eight, would like 
to exchange letters and products with pupils in other 
states, Canada, or foreign countries. They will reply. 
\ddress: Miss Lois Turner, Kiowa, Kansas. 


Kansas—The pupils and teacher of grades five 
ind six of Lecompton School would like to exchange 
ttters and souvenirs with pupils and teachers in 
wther states and in foreign countries. Address: 
Miss Margaret McGinnis, Lecompton, Kansas. 


Maine—My pupils in grades two to eight would 
ike to exchange letters, pictures, and products with 
pupils of any other state in the United States and 
loreign countries. Address: Miss Virginia M. Hanna, 
Wiscasset, Maine. 


Michigan—My seventh- and eighth-grade pupils 
vith to exchange letters with other pupils in the United 
Mates. They promise prompt replies. Drop a postal 
id they will write first. Address: Mr. Howard 
Hanmer, Beulah, Michigan. 


Michigan —My pupils, grades four, five, seven, an 
‘ght, in Ball School would like to exchange letters, 
Mtures, cards, and so on, with pupils of other schools 
®the United States. Address all correspondence to: 

Florence Hagy, Ball School, R.D. No. 4, Cold- 
"ater, Michigan. 





CLUB EXCHANGE 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils of Bravo School 
(rural), grades one to seven, would like to exchange 
letters, pictures, or souvenirs with pupils and teachers 
of other schools. We are three miles from Lake 
Michigan and are in the heart of the fruit district. 
We will reply. Address: Miss Blanche Goodwine, 
R.D. No. 1, Fennville, Michigan. 


Michigan.—The teacher and pupils of the fourth, 
fifth, sixth, and eighth grades of Stanlake School 
(rural) would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
and products with teachers and pupils of other 
schools of any state or possession of the United 
States. We will answer all correspondence prompt- 
ly. Address: Miss Ethel Engel, Stanlake School, 
R.D. No. 1, Box 38A, Hale, Michigan. 


Minnesota—My pupils, fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
eighth grades, in Lansing School, District No. 43, 
would like to exchange letters, portfolios, pictures, 
and souvenirs with schools in Switzerland, Africa, 
France, Germany, or the Hawaiian Islands. We prom- 
ise to reply promptly. Address: Miss Catherine 
Crilly, District No. 43, Lansing, Minnesota. 


Minnesota-—The pupils in grades three to seven 
in a rural school in southern Minnesota would like 
to exchange letters with other pupils anywhere in 
the United States. They will try to answer all letters. 
Address: Miss Elaine Evans, District No. 84, Sherburn, 
Minnesota. 


Missouri—My second-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters, products, and souvenirs with pu- 
pils in other schools in the United States, its posses- 
sions, and foreign countries. They are especially 
interested in grocery-store and transportation projects. 
All letters will be answered promptly. Address mail to: 
Mrs. Colman Ervin, Granby, Missouri. 


Missouri—The teacher and pupils of West Union 
School (rural), grades one to eight, would like to 
exchange letters, snapshots, souvenirs, and products 
with teachers and pupils of other schools in all states 
and foreign countries. We will reply at once. Address: 
Miss Lula Shipley, R.D. No. 1, Peculiar, Missouri. 


Montana—My pupils of the first to the eighth 
grades desire very much to exchange letters, post 
cards, products, pictures, souvenirs, and items of in- 
terest with pupils of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. They will answer all letters. Address mail to: 
Miss Marie S. Danielson, Coburn School, 315 North 17 
St., Billings, Montana. 


Montana—The members of the Citizen Service 
Club of South Mountain View School (rural), grades 
one to eight, would like to exchange letters, pic- 
tures, and products with pupils of other states and 
foreign countries. They promise to answer all letters 
promptly. Address: Miss Mary Sedenquist, General 
Delivery, Havre, Montana. 


Montana.—My pupils, grades five, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, post cards, 
and so on, with pupils of other states and foreign 
countries. Our school is near the Custer Battlefield 
and the Crow Indian Reservation. There are large 
cattle ranches near by. My pupils promise to answer 
all letters promptly. Address: Miss Edna E. Knobloch, 
Lodge Grass, Montana. 


Nebraska—The pupils and teacher of grade 3B 
would like to exchange letters, post cards, pic- 
tures, souvenirs, and products with children and 
teachers of the same grades in Alaska. Address: 
Miss Jane T. Larson, Bayard, Nebraska. 


and should be addressed to: THe INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order received. 
The Club Exchange will not appear in the June issue, as there 
would not be time to carry on correspondence before school closes. 
However, notices may be sent us now for early fall issues, Ad- 
dresses should be those to which mail will go in September, 


Nebraska—My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange correspondence and souvenirs 
with pupils in other states, the Hawaiian Islands, and 
Canada. They will reply promptly. Address mail to: 
Miss Ruth Sitler, Hemingford, Nebraska. 


Nevada.—My pupils, grades five to seven, wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and products with pupils 
of any other state or foreign country. They will 
reply. Address: Miss Mary Devine Micheo, Weepah 
School, Tonopah, Nevada. 


New Jersey—The thirty-one pupils of my sixth 
grade would like to exchange letters, post cards, and 
copies of their school magazine with pupils of other 
schools. Address: Miss Mildred Rosenholm, School 
No. 1, Scotch Plains, New Jersey. 


New York,—My pupils in grades five, six, seven, 
and eight would like to exchange letters with pu- 
pils of similar grades in other schools, Address: 
Miss Louise C. Premo, Louisville Village School, Star 
Route, Massena, New York. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils, grades six and seven, and 
| would like to correspond, and exchange pictures and 
products, with pupils and teachers of similar grades in 
other states and foreign countries. We will answer all 
letters promptly. Address: Mr. E. A. Brown, Dover, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania-—My cighth-grade history and civics 
club is interested in exchanging letters with children 
of the same grade in other schools of the United States 
and its possessions, Letters will be answered promptly. 
Address: Miss Jane Hankins, 107 W. Fayette St., 
Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


South Carolinan—My pupils in grades six and seven 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and cards with 
pupils of any other state or foreign country. They will 
reply. Address: Mrs. Catherine S. Lofton, McClel- 
lanville, South Carolina. 


Tennessee-—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils of High Bluff School would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, and souvenirs with pupils from other 
states and foreign countries. ‘They promise to reply. 
Address: Miss Anna Belle Hall, R.D. No. 10, Knox- 


ville, Tennessee. 


Texas.—My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and souve- 
nirs with pupils in similar grades in all the states and 
possessions of the United States and foreign countries. 
They will reply. Address: Miss Nona Burgess, Wylie 
School, Abilene, Texas. 


Wisconsin—My fourth, fifth, sixth, and eighth 
grades would like to correspond with pupils in these 
grades in other states and countries. Address: 
Miss Clara Welch, Cottage School, R.D. No. 5, 
Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


W yoming.—My pupils in grades four and five would 
like to exchange letters, products, pictures, and sou- 
venirs with pupils in other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and foreign countries, They 
promise to answer all letters promptly. Address: 
Miss Louise Snyder, Reliance, Wyoming. 


Wyoming.—My pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades wish to exchange letters, pictures, and souve- 
nirs with pupils in other states and foreign countries, 
especially Australia. They promise to answer promptly. 
Address: Miss Mabel Bramson, Claytor School, Split 
Rock, Wyoming. 
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TRAVEL SECTION 


Alaska “Yu = 


A VISIT TO ALASKA 


CARRIE R. BARTON 


Primary Teacher, Dudgeon School, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


@ A LETTER from Alaska? You're no 
more surprised than I am. I can 
hardly believe that I am actually visiting 
this spectacular land where every fasci- 
nating port of call intensifies the feel- 
ing of mysterious solitude and romantic 
charm which is characteristic of Alaska. 
I thought it would be a land of strange 
contrasts—of flowers and  snow-clad 
mountains, sunlit nights, ice rivers flow- 
ing into the sea—and it is. But Alaska is 
not merely all I expected of it, it is more 
—and my expectations were high. 

Ketchikan, our first port of call, seemed 
to come down to meet our steamer when 
it docked. The business district of the 
town is built on piers out over the water 
while the rest of it rises steeply from the 
water front, tiers of homes and gardens 
clinging to the mountainside. The mossy 
wooden streets inveigled us to follow up 
along Ketchikan Creek to the salmon 
leaps. At spawning time the salmon fight 
their way back over the rocks, their blue- 
black bodies flashing against the dazzling 
white spray of the falls. 

The dearest little Indian girl, dressed 
just as any of my pupils would be, told 
me about the Indian school at Ketchikan. 
And how I wish you could have seen the 
chubby Husky pup clutched in her arms! 

I don’t believe there are words in the 
dictionary to describe adequately the 
“Narrows,” that fiordlike tortuous chan- 
nel of the Inside Passage. The steamer 
threads its way past islands and between 
precipitous mountain walls. It is fasci- 
nating to stand on the deck and try to 
figure just where the steamer is going to 
turn next, as a mountain looms up ahead 
at the end of the “V.” Here, where the 
water is as smooth as a pond, we were 
fortunate enough to see deer drinking. 
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My deep appreciation of Indian handi- 
craft has been augmented by my Alaskan 
trip. I have seen the Indian women weav- 
ing their baskets, have learned the names 
of the different basket designs and of the 
plants used in making dyes of various col- 
ors, and have watched a young squaw 
tediously put together the separate sec- 
tions of a pair of elkskin moccasins. 
talked with many little Indian children 
and visited their native huts in the iso- 
lated cannery ports (never shall | forget 
that odor of drying salmon!). 

Some native fishing vessels unloaded at 
one of the ports while our boat was docked 
there. We watched the handling of the 
salmon from cleaning and packing to the 
cooling and labeling of the cans, and the 
loading of sealed cartons on our steamer 
to be shipped back to the States. 

A teacher from Skagway who was being 
transferred to Nome gave a very interest- 
ing portrayal of her several years of teach- 
ing in the government Indian schools and 
told us the story back of the carvings on 
some of the grotesque Indian totem poles. 
The kindly old Russian priest at the Ter- 
ritorial Museum in Juneau was familiar 
with all the early Russian and Indian lore 
of Alaska. I wish you could have seen 
how reverently he touched an Indian bas- 
ket given him—*Three years of love in its 
making,” he said. 

Did I find any gold? Well, I haven't 
any nuggets to bring back, but I did visit 
the Alaska-Juneau gold mine, the largest 
quartz gold mine in the world, and at 
Skagway our steamer loaded eight tons of 
gold ore that was being sent to Idaho for 
refining. Also, I saw some placer miners 


(sourdoughs) with (Continued on page 62) 





If you are interested in this Travel Section, you will 
be interested in the Announcement of our 1938 
Travel Contest, which you will find on page 76. 











On the Inside Passage route to 


Alaska—“The Narrows.” 


Dauphin 


ALASKA AND THE ALEUTIANS 


HELEN G. CULLY 


Grades 1-8, Government Indian School, 
Belkofski, Alaska 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


® ALWAYS I have longed to go w 
Alaska—have dreamed of seeing the 
“Great Country” as the natives call it, of 
going as far as | could, to the Aleutians, 
Nome, Point Barrow. And so, when a 
friend told me she had just refused an of- 
fer of a position in Alaska, I replied in- 
stantly, “Tell them chat | will take it.” 
“You can’t mean it!” she said. “You 
don’t know where the place is or any- 
thing about it. You might get sick or 
freeze to death. There is very infrequent 
communication.” 

| was determined. In two days | was 
told to apply. Ina week I had sent in my 
papers and in two weeks I was on my way 
to Alaska. 

Everyone knows about the wonderful 
Inside Passage to Juneau and Sitka, and 
about the Gulf of Alaska one must cross 
in order to get to Valdez and Seward. The 
trip from there along the Alaska Peninsula 
and the bordering islands is called “tw 
westward.” One takes a little mail boat 
called the Starr. If you wish a liberal edu- 
cation you should not miss a trip on the 
Starr. No boat you ever travel on after- 
wards will be quite like it! 

As I left Seward a friend said, “It wil 
be rough at this time of year but don’t bk 
scared until you see your coat at right 
angles to the wall. The Sfarr, like : 
flivver, always takes you there and bring’ 
you back.” The second night I was pett 
fied with fright until I remembered and 
took a look at my coat. It was not &- 
actly at right angles to the wall, yet, 9 
went to sleep. (Continued on page 7 
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Ships are able 
to go very near 
some of the gla- 
ciers along the 
coast of Alaska. 














Lake Atlin, across 
the U.S.-Canadian 
border in British 
Columbia, as seen 
from the Inn. 
Dauphin 














At Fairbanks, busy 
town in the heart 
of Alaska, one may 
see such a gold 
dredge as this. 








Skagway, one of the 
three points where 
trains for the in- 
terior connect with 
the coastwise ships, 
was a gateway to 
the Klondike in the 
historic Gold Rush 
days of 98. 


Tagish Lake, on 
West Taku Arm, 
' is in Yukon Ter- 
ritory, but it is 
accessible from 
Skagway. = Pauphin 





Plenty of thrills 
in shooting the 
Five Finger Rap 
ids, Yukon River. 


A Not far from 
these rapids 
at Whitehorse 
one may take 
a Yukon River 
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An aerial car crosses the Niagara 
River above the famous Whirlpool. 


BY BUS TO QUEBEC 


ALDEN JESSE CARR 


Teacher, Marlboro High School, 
Marlboro, Massachusetts 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


B® “I’M A travel-thirsty tourist and I’m 

bound for old Quebec.” The refrain 
rings through my mind. The tree-shaded 
paths of Boston’s Public Garden are glid- 
ing by. 

The Montreal bus, and I, are on our 
way. 

Trinity Church appears, drifts away. 
The Public Library, Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, the sailboat-haunted Charles, John 
Harvard on his pedestal—one by one the 
familiar places and buildings merge with 
the land behind. 

We enter the country. 
into greater speed. 

A strange creature—this bus! Amaz- 
ingly it releases people, welds them. Men 
and women who never saw one another 
before talk, laugh, even sing. An hour 
ago they were thirty individuals; now— 
rough and gentle, boisterous and solemn, 
ignorant and refined—they are all pushed 
together by the squeezing oneness of a 
hurrying bus. 

I feel myself uniting with the motion. 
The burr of the motor, the swish of the 
tires, the whir of the riven air mold their 
symphony of travel into my inmost being. 
My heart harmonizes with them, beats 
wildly with the eager excitement of going. 

On, on, on. On bowls the bus toward 
distant Montreal... . 

Clustering lights show the Stars and 
Stripes—Vale United States. 

Over more clustering lights gleams the 
Dominion emblem—Ave Canada. 

We answer questions, open our suit- 
cases briefly for inspection by the prac- 
ticed eyes of uniformed men. They glance 
—and wave us on. (Continued on page 69) 


The bus leaps 
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a 
oe Newfoundland 





Mount Robson, in British Columbia, is higher 
than any other peak of the Canadian Rockies. 


VICTORIA THE BEAUTIFUL 


EDNA MINGUS 


Assistant Professor of English, 
Oregon Normal School, Monmouth, Oregon 


Honorable Mention, 1937 Travel Contest 


@ LATE in August, at the end of the 
1937 summer school, Jane, Ellen, and 
I set off on a vacation trip the moment 
we had filed our last records with the 
registrar. The three of us had chosen 
Vancouver Island and the neighboring 
mainland in Washington and British Co- 
lumbia as the scene of our holiday. 

When we were consulting timetables 
and illustrated folders, we had agreed that 
variety of transportation would furnish 
spice. We were to travel by bus from our 
home in Monmouth to Portland, Oregon, 
and thence to Seattle, Washington; from 
there by steamship to Victoria, on Van- 
couver Island, where we planned to spend 
ten days; then on by bus and ferry to 
Vancouver, British Columbia, for a short 
visit; and by train back to Portland and 
to our starting point. 

Since British Columbia was our princi- 
pal goal we spent only one day in Seattle, 
although that city was lovely—as it al- 
ways is—and bustling and exciting. 

Early the following morning we em- 
barked for the four-hour crossing to 
Victoria. As the crowd surged out on the 
deck we found ourselves part of a jumble 
of passengers, passengers’ luggage, and 
passengers’ friends. Most of the group 
were summer visitors as we were, but a 
few—distinguished by miscellaneous bag- 
gage and stewards (Continued on page 68) 


ROUND -TRIPPERS TO LABRADOR 


ELEANOR MARTIN 


Teacher, Grade 3, Seymour School, 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


Prize Winner, 1937 Travel Contest 


@ PEOPLE exclaimed, “What! You're 

not planning to go to Labrador! Why 
did you ever choose that forbidding spot?” 
By their skeptical looks Claire and I knew 
that our friends and acquaintances con- 
sidered us queer. But the lure of the 
North was upon us and so, on the appoint- 
ed day, we said good-by to the States from 
island-dotted Boston harbor. It was an 
auspicious start—a clear day, a calm ocean, 
and a beautiful sunset. 

Since Nova Scotia is so accessible that it 
could be easily reached on another trip, 
we did little loitering through Canada’s 
“Ocean Playground.” From Yarmouth, 
where the boat docked early in the morn- 
ing, a day of train travel along the rugged, 
many-harbored South Shore took us to 
Halifax. The time spent there was one 
of most pleasant memories: the Public 
Gardens with their formal plantings, 
sedum mottoes, and boxwood animals; 
the churches (old St. Paul’s where the 
King’s flag is always unfurled, the one- 
room Dutch church, and the Round 
Church) ; the Citadel with its fine view 
in all directions; Point Pleasant, a natural 
park along the seashore; and the North- 
west Arm, rose and gold in the sunset re- 
flection. 

Leaving Halifax, we rode through a 
farming section which was quite in con- 
trast to the wooded South Shore. That 
afternoon brought us our newest expeti- 
ence in train travel. At Mulgrave the 
coaches were pushed onto a ferry in three 
sections and thus carried across the Strait 
of Canso to Point Tupper, Cape Breton, 
where another engine waited. 

Cape Breton was fully as lovely as its 
many admirers claim. Miles beside the 
Bras d’Or Lakes with their mountain 
background made such an appeal that I've 
promised myself a motor trip around 
Cabot Trail in the near future. 

A smooth night’s trip from North 
Sydney aboard a Newfoundland govern- 
ment boat, plus a 4:15 rising hour, ush- 
ered us into Port aux Basques harbor and 
Newfoundland. This entrance port, like 
so many Newfoundland towns, has but é 
handful of homes, most of them built on 
the hillsides. (Continued on page 7’ 
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The Butchart Gar- 
dens and others 
are beauty spots 
of Victoria, unique 
city of Vancouver 
Island, B.C. 





Katy’s Cove, at 
St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick, is a 
popular Atlantic 
coast resort. 
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YOUR COUNSELOR 
SERVICE 


Should a third grade make any 
use of animal specimens that are 
preserved in alcohol? 

There are many reasons why 
such a practice is undesirable. Pu- 
pils are much more interested in 
live things and in pictures. There 
is little learning involved through 
examination of preserved speci- 
mens at this level, and, generally 
speaking, this is true of the whole 
elementary school, Older pupils 
sometimes become interested in 
collecting and preserving speci- 
mens as a hobby. This may take 
the form of taxidermy or of col- 
lecting insects. Just a very few 
of the group will be interested, 
and often only temporarily. 


o 


Can you suggest some interesting 
ways to introduce a unit of science 
work in the upper grades? 

Briefly stated, these are some 
that have been found useful. 

Performing an experiment that 
will raise problems and create in- 
terest. 

Discussing an experience that a 
pupil or the teacher has had that 
will illustrate the content of the 
unit. 

Taking a field trip. 

Showing a picture from a cur- 
rent periodical or other source. 

Using an historical approach, 
ie., a description of how scien- 
tists have worked to find certain 
bits of information related to che 
problem. 

Using collections of materials 


which pupils have made. 
> 


Our supervisor has requested our 
schools to build a science corner. 
There is much interest among the 
children, but I am at a loss to 
know what they should collect. 


Unless you are studying some 
particular problems in science, the 
pupils will probably bring what- 
ever they find interesting. Their 
interests will include rocks, fos- 
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sils, seeds, deserted bird nests, and 
a variety of other materials de- 
pending on your locality. 

If they bring live animals they 
should, of course, provide suitable 
cages for them. Such animals 
should be kept only long enough 
to be studied by the pupils. If 
the children bring flowers and 
plants they should be urged to 
consider the problem of conser- 
vation. The collection of mate- 
rial should stimulate questions and 
should suggest many problems for 
study if you do not have a regular 
science program. 

These two references will be 
helpful to you in finding how to 
use material brought to school. 

Elementary Science for All 
Grades, by Glenn O. Blough and 
others (Owen). 

Science in the Elementary 
School, by W. C. Croxton (Mc- 
Graw-Hill). 


6 


When performing experiments in 
elementary should the 
teacher do the experiments or 
may the pupils handle the appa- 
ratus? 


science, 


Generally speaking, experiments 
in elementary science should be 
simple ones that clearly show the 
facts and principles which pupils 
are learning. Therefore it is al- 
most always desirable that pupils 
endeavor to originate experiments 
that will supplement those which 
are suggested by the teacher and 
by the text. 

In the case of the few experi- 
ments demanding skilled handling 
of apparatus, the teacher may as- 
sume the major role and ask the 
pupils to help in such ways as 
they are able. The less compli- 
cated the experiments, the more 
likely they are to be of real value 
in the elementary school. The 
more that the pupils participate, 
the more likely they are to grasp 
the significance of the experiment 
results and implications. 





HAVE you some troublesome 


roblems in teaching science? 





Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Assistant Professor of Science, 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado 


If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. Editorial Department, 


Dansville, 


He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 


mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Pupils often bring many speci- 
mens to the schoolroom in the 
spring and wish to have them 
identified. Can you suggest an in- 
expensive book to use for identi- 
fication? 

Guides for the Beginning Nat- 
uralist, by Ronald L. Whitney 
(Webster), an inexpensive pam- 
phlet, will be of help in identi- 
fying songbirds, trees, rocks, and 
flowers. Five-and-ten-cent store 
materials helpful in identification 
were listed in this column last 
month. 


a 


My fifth and sixth grades are in- 
terested in studying about sound. 
What are some problems which 
may be used at this level? 


The following problems have 
been successfully caught to these 
grades. The extent to which you 
carry this study will, of course, 
depend on the ability and interest 
of your pupils as they continue 
investigations and experiments. 

1. How is sound made? 

2. How do sounds differ from 
one another? 

3. How does sound travel? 

4. How does the human voice 
box make sound? 

§. What makes an echo? 

6. How do musical instruments 
make sounds? 

7. Hlow do we hear sounds? 


+ 


My fourth-grade pupils often ask 
questions in the field of science 
which | cannot answer because | 
have had no special training. Can 
you suggest something that will 


be helpful? 


It will frequently be necessary 
for almost any elementary teacher 
to say, “I do not know the an- 
swer.” He might well add, “But 
| know how to find out.” The 
“finding out” should always be a 
co-operative enterprise between 
the entire class or a committee 


and the teacher. The habit of go- 


ing to reliable sources for infor- 
mation should grow out of this 
procedure. 

The class may wish to appoint 
an investigating committee for 
each new unit of work, and the 
teacher may be a member of this 
group to suggest sources of infor- 
mation and to help with reading 
difficult material. The references 
given from time to time in this 
column will be helpful sources to 
consult. 

Additional reading on the prob- 
lems under consideration will, of 
course, be helpful. Pupils often 
investigate by asking their ac- 
quaintances questions or by con- 
sulting sources of information 
which they find. It is quite im- 
possible to answer every question 
that pupils may ask. Some of the 
most successful teaching is often 
done when the pupils and teacher 
work together in solving prob- 
lems of mutual interest. 


* 


What is the difference between 
nature study and _ elementary 
science? 

In this space it is possible only 
to say that (1) elementary science 
is more inclusive than nature 
study. That is, it includes mate- 
rial from all the fields of science 
subject matter, both physical and 
natural, rather than only natural 
science. (2) Elementary science 
places its emphasis on a greater 
breadth of objectives than does 
nature study. Elementary science 
emphasizes the learning of princr 
ples and generalizations in the sub- 
ject matter, the acquiring of 4 
scientific method of solving prob- 
lems, the attaining of a scientific 
attitude, and appreciation of, and 
interest in, the environment. ! 
general, the nature study idea 
stresses the appreciation aspect 
natural science, to the exclusid 
of many of the elements ©” 
sidered important in the teaching 
of elementary science. 
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Teacher Trainin 
Ethical Culture 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor in Primary and 
Departments, 
chool, New York 


YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 
Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


If you desire 


areply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Could I combine the first three 
grades in a rural school in work- 
ing out a unit on health? | have 
had no experience with units, and 
would like to have some help. 


You should combine the three 
grades by all means. In outlining 
the subject of health, you get 
various subtopics, such as exer- 
cise, sleep, fresh air, cleanliness, 
and dict. 

First have discussions with your 
pupils. Get them to state reasons 
why people are heaithy. Some of 
the above will be mentioned and 
probably other points. After a 
general discussion, | suggest that 
you center on foods, perhaps tak- 
ing up milk first. 

Do not approach the subject 
with a milk-will-do-you-good at- 
titude. Instead stress the infor- 
mational side and the cooking. Do 
some simple cooking, such as co- 
coa or cream soup. Also make 
butter and cottage cheese. Let a 
bottle of milk sour and watch the 
separation of curds and whey-—an 
interesting chemical change. 

On the informational side, get 
the children to suggest what they 
would like to know about milk. 
List these points on a wall chart. 
Then look for the answers in any 
books you may have. Write the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C., for informa- 
tion about their free pamphlets. 

The first-grade children may 
compose reading charts based on 
their experiences, and then make a 
picture book. The second and 
third grades may make individual 
notebooks about milk, illustrated 
with their own drawings. 

Your unit on milk might be 
followed by a study of fruits and 
vegetables, similarly conducted. 


e 


I should like suggestions for a 
third-grade unit on the grocery 
store, especially the English work 
that can be done in connection 
with the unit. 


English work (reading, writing, 
and speech) in connection with 
the grocery store may include the 
ol owing. 

1. Discuss with the children the 
Value of the grocery store to us, 


the variety of foods, the need for 
cleanliness, courtesy on the part 
of customers and salesmen, and 
where foods come from. 

2. After a visit to a grocery 
store, make individual lists of 
foods seen, 

3. Let each child choose one ar- 
ticle of food, learn more about it, 
look up or draw pictures, and 
make a report to the class. Lf the 
class is large, have this done by 
groups. 

4. Discuss information read. 

5. Make up arithmetic prob- 
lems. Use actual prices. Be sure 
that in the phrasing of the prob- 
lems correct English is used. 

6. Cut paper toy money and 
practice making change for pur- 
chases. Such work should be oral. 


* 


My fifth-grade pupils are working 
on a unit called, “The Central 
States” Is there any available 
material on this subject written 
in unit form? 


The subject of “The Central 
States” is not suitable for a unit 
of work. It is rather a geography 
topic in a curriculum built too 
much on an adult concept of edu- 
cational progression. 

The essence of a unit of work 
is its unity. There seems to be 
no unifying element here. If you 
must teach in this form, you are 
advised to follow the plan of your 
text and develop as many outside 
activities in connection with it as 
you can. For example, you might 
group your pupils and give to each 
group one state on which to pre- 
pare and give a class lecture. 

You should read some good 
units of work of the newer type, 
for example, the following from 
“Teachers Lesson Unit  Series”’ 
(Bureau of Publications, ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
New York, N.Y.): The Ancestral 
History of a Class, No. 19 ($.20); 
The History of Transportation in 
the United States, No. 35 ($.25); 
and The Story of Records, No. 70 
($.25). The various activities 
are all centered around a theme 
which is suited to children. 
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HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 
Address them to Dr. Breed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire a reply by mail, enclose 
a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Chicago, 


Please suggest a method of pre- 
senting the more difficult addition 
and subtraction combinations. 
Would you advise presenting a 
few addition facts and then the 
corresponding subtraction facts? 


[ would advise the teaching of 
the easier addition combinations 
first, and then the easier subtrac- 
tion combinations. The former 
may consist of the 55 addition 
combinations having no sum 
greater than 9; the latter, of the 
§§ subtraction combinations hav- 
ing no minuend greater than 9. 


e 


Would you advise me to use cents 
or to ignore them in teaching how 
to compute compound interest? 


The first method is correct for 
finding the exact interest; the sec- 
ond is the method used by banks 
in computing compound interest 
on savings. The schools should 
adjust to the social usage. 


* 


How should pupils organize their 
solutions of problems? set down 
their work? 

Since good form tends to go 
along with straight thinking, the 
pupil should be encouraged to be 
systematic. The principal consid- 
eration is: Does the pupil under- 
stand why a given process is used? 


* 


Two correspondents who read the 
comment in the February column 
on the multiplication tables asked 
me to explain how multiplication 
facts should be taught. 


The “tabular method,” which 
I object to, is the teaching of 
the multiplication combinations 
in the order in which they appear 
in the multiplication tables, e.g.: 
8 X 1=8,8 X 2--16,8 X 3--24, 
and so on, up to 8 9 -72. This 
method is unpsychological, first, 
because it provides the same num- 
ber of repetitions for the easiest 
combinations as for the hardest, 
when the latter, as Norem and 
Knight have shown, are about fif- 
ty times as hard as the former; 
and second, because it makes un- 
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FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Ch 
Tlinois 


desirable associations between a 
combination and the one imme- 
diately following, thus requiring 
many a child to rehearse the series 
from the beginning before he can 
give any one product. 

A better method is to teach the 
multiplication combinations apart 
from a tabular organization by 
methods analogous to those used 
in teaching the addition and sub- 
traction combinations, taking the 
easiest 5§ combinations first; later, 
the most difficult 45, 


* 


What should be the course of 
study in arithmetic in the second 
grade? 


There is no single course upon 
which authorities have agreed. 
Professor W. C. Bagley, in The 
Classroom Teacher, Vol. 1, p. 28, 
briefly outlines the second-grade 
course as follows: 

“Continuation of the informal 
number work of Grade 1. Count- 
ing as needed in games and other 
activities. Making change in 
‘playing store.’ Measuring by 
inches, feet, yards, pints, quarts, 
gallons, in construction work of 
various types. Reading of two- 
place and three-place numbers. 
Roman numerals, I to XII, in 
telling time. 

“In certain prominent courses 
the work is extended to include a 
considerable part of the addition 
tables, with applications, and the 
corresponding facts of subtrac- 
tion. Certain elementary multi- 
plication facts are also included.” 


* 


In teaching problem-solving, is ut 
helpful to use a method of analy- 
sis, such as having the pupils ask: 
“What is wanted? What is to be 
done? What is given?” 


The method used is in good re- 
pute except for the order of steps. 
Thorndike and most other experts 
agree that the one which you have 
placed third should be second. 
Some other methods are: provid- 
ing more practice in problem- 
solving; having pupils solve sets of 
problems without computation; 
and requiring pupils to estimate 
the reasonableness of their results. 
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Chicago, Illinois 


The English Teacher's 


Notebook 


ANNA WINANS KENNY 


Instructor of English, 
Wright Junior College, 


IN THIS department each month Mrs. Kenny will answer your questions 
on English usage and the teaching of English. Address her in care 


of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


If you 


desire & reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope 


How would you begin oral com- 
position in the third grade? 


The first oral compositions 
should be given very informally 
or casually. Just have the chil- 
dren “talk” about some of the 
things they like or like to do. For 
the first few compositions, you 
had better choose the topic, or at 
least suggest several, something 
universal in which all children 
have an interest. Most children 
have owned a pet or have had the 
chance to observe closely someone 
else’s pet. Suggest that the pupils 
tell the class just how their pets 
look, describing them so well that 
we can almost see them, even 
draw them. Insist that pupils 
stick to that one phase or point: 
how it looks—describing size, 
covering, any peculiarities or dis- 
tinguishing marks, eyes, ears, tail, 
and so on. 

Then, for a follow-up exercise, 
a second little composition may 
describe some trick or habit of 
these pets. 


e 


Is “or” a co-ordinating or subor- 
dinating conjunction in the fol- 
lowing sentences? “You may 
stay in the house or you may go 
out to play.” “I told her to 
hurry or she would miss them.” 
“Run or you will be late.” 


You will be quite safe in saying 
that in all three sentences the 
word “or” is a co-ordinating con- 
junction. As usual, our best 
guide is the dictionary. Webster 
calls “or” a “co-ordinating parti- 
cle that marks an alternative,” 
and gives six specific uses or varie- 
ties. The sixth one is called “to 
indicate consequence; as, pay or 
I'll sue.” This is similar to your 
second and third examples. 

In some sentences the thought 
of the second part of the com- 
pound sentence is so closely de- 
pendent upon the first part that 
it seems not of equal rank, and 
hence the conjunction seems to be 
subordinating. I find no text- 
book that considers this distinc- 
tion in thought. Charles H. 
Ward, in his text, Sentence and 
Theme, illustrates the use of “or” 
as a co-ordinating conjunction 
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thus: “Take my advice, or you 
will be sorry for it.” I find many 
similar sentences; taken from the 
thought standpoint one feels that 
they contain a subordinate clause, 
and not two co-ordinate clauses. 
However, textbook writers call 
the word a co-ordinating con- 
junction, 


e 


Can you give me the names of 
some recently published elemen- 
tary grammars? 


I might suggest the following 
books. 

Lyman, R. L.; and Johnson, 
R. L., eds.: Daily-Life Language 
Series (Ginn). A book for each 
grade, with supplementary exer- 
cise drill pads and teacher's man- 
ual, 

Driggs, Howard R.: Living 
English; for Junior High Schools 
(University Pub. Co.). Three 
volumes, for grades seven and 
eight, and for junior high school. 

Chinnock, Eugenie; and others: 
Nelson's Junior English (Nelson). 
Three volumes, for grades seven, 
eight, and nine. 


© 


I should like help in teaching 
grades five to eight to make out- 
lines for written work. 

I recommend the 
books as especially good. 

The series, Thinking, Speaking 
and Writing, by Benjamin Veit 
and others (Silver Burdett), has 
specific chapters on outlining, as 
Chapter IV in the text for sixth 
grade, “Making an Outline.” 

You will get very concrete sug- 
gestions and plenty of illustra- 
tions for outlining material in a 
book by Flagg, Community Eng- 
lish; A Book of Undertakings for 
Boys and Girls (Macmillan). In 
it are presented nineteen compre- 
hensive units of work, grouped 
around such worth-while activities 
as letter writing, making reports, 
dramatization, use of dictionaries 
and magazines, and analysis of lit- 
erary selections. If you study the 
outlines provided, you will gain 
in ability to make other outlines. 


following 








Your Reading Problems 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE INVITE you to let Dr. Townsend assist you with your problems in 


teachin 


THE INSTRUCTO 


reading. Your questions may be addressed to 
R, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


im in care of 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


How can I make the best use of 
test results? 

The only reason for giving a 
test is to find out what the child 
knows and what he has failed to 
grasp. If a child has not been 
able to make satisfactory prog- 
ress, the teacher will be able to 
find where he got lost (make a 
diagnosis) and help him to catch 
up with the others in the group 
(remedial work). 

Very few teachers make any 
use of the test papers after the 
tests are given. If a child does 
not reach a satisfactory standard 
of achievement, she should go 
over the test with him to find out 
just why he had trouble. 

Achievement tests can be very 
useful but, in many communities, 
they are a detriment to educa- 
tional progress. It would be best 
if test results were never known 
outside the classroom. After all, 
the tests are given to help the 
teacher do a better job of teach- 
ing, not to help the administrator 
measure his teachers. In some 
states the teachers have to spend 
most of their time getting the 
children ready to pass tests and 
therefore do not have time to 
guide their development. 


e 


What should be the curriculum 
for a junior-primary group com- 
posed of those who are not able 
to pass a reading-readiness test? 

Since learning to read is a rath- 
er complicated process, requiring 
about a seven-year-old matura- 
tion level, it would seem rather 
foolish to try to get immature 
children to acquire this skill. 

However, there are plenty of 
experiences that would be inter- 
esting to them and also be of 
value in developing the maturity, 
independence, and oral vocabu- 
lary which they must have before 
reading can be started. 

The writer would use the fol- 
lowing daily program: 9:00 to 
10:15, unit activities (the social 
studies, science and health con- 
tent); 10:15 to 11:00, play, milk, 
and rest; 11:00 to 12:00, litera- 
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ture activities (storytelling and 
dramatization); 1:00 to 1:45, 
unit activities; 1:45 to 2:30, ex- 
pression activities (language, art, 
construction, etc.) ; 2:30 to 3:00, 
music and rhythms. 

If the child has developed read- 
ing readiness by the end of the 
semester, he should go into the 1B 
grade. 

Of course, if there were a kin- 
dergarten in a school there would 
be no need for a junior-primary 
group because these children could 
be kept in the kindergarten until 
they developed reading readiness. 
Also, if the reading program were 
postponed until the second grade, 
a junior-primary class would not 


be needed. 
a 


Should the child first read a sen- 
tence silently and then orally or 
read it the first time orally? 

The writer maintains that the 
only time that the primary child 
should read for his classmates is 
when he has something which he 
wants them to hear. He should 
read the selection both silently 
and orally several times before he 
appears before the group. 

Of course, if a child seems to 
be having reading difficulties, he 
should read out loud to the teach- 
er so that she may help him. This 
should be done where other chil- 
dren cannot hear, if possible. In 
this case, he should read at sight. 

In the intermediate or uppef 
grades, children should have some 
practice in concert reading. 


+ 


My fifth-graders do not under 
stand what they read. What can 
I do to help them? 


Children who have this reading 
difficulty are termed “word call- 
ers.” Those children whose par- 
ents speak in a foreign language 
often have this trouble. 

For these children, there should 
be no oral reading but many kinds 
of silent-reading activities. 

The children should be checked 
to see that the words which they 
meet are in their oral vocabulary 
and that they can use visual an 
phonetic analysis. 
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Just for Mother 


(Continued from page 33) 


SECOND HELPER— 
There’s always some work that is 
waiting at hand, 
There’s always some task that dear 
Mother has planned. 
THIRD HELPER— 
So we will just do it as if we were 
glad, 
"T will please the best mother that 
anyone had! 
FOURTH HELPER— 
Our mother keeps busy, so much she | 
must do, 
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NEVER USED TO! | KNOW 
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YOU NEED, 
oR, \ MARGARET! 
A RESTFUL, 
ENTERTAIN- | 
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Then let us be helpers, so willing 
and true. 
FIFTH HELPER— 


’ iT! BuT | YOU CAN AFFORD | Our greeting to Mother a promise | 
; DONT SEE HOW IT IF T CAN.. . will - . 
, CAN AFFORD I'VE BEEN os i Dear Mother, you're going to get 
| AND THE COST I$ more help from me! 
; ITTHIS YEAR SO VERY LOW WHEN | (The Helpers join the others.) 
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y 0 joyously sing, 
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il N y will bring. 
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We'll do every task just the best we 
know how, 


And not keep her waiting, but do | 


the work now. 
SIXTH HELPER— 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


>» F. DEAN McCLUSKY 





New York 


YOUR 
Dr. McClusky in this department. 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


Director, Scarborough School, 
carborough-on-Hudson, 


uestions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Address him in care of TH 
epartment, Dansville,N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What are some of the limitations 
of teaching with motion pie- 
tures? 

Motion pictures are expensive. 
The film with its rapid method 
of projection has to be stopped, 
slowed, or shown a second or a 
third time if any real analysis of 
its content is to be had. The film 
is too often used as a substitute 
for, rather than a supplement to, 
more economical methods of pres- 
entation. 

To be most effective the films 
should be previewed by the teach- 
er and followed by definite study. 
Teachers often use films which 
they have never seen before, and 
fail to follow up the film lesson 
and correlate it with regular class- 
room work, 


2 


I would appreciate a list of places 
from which motion pictures on 
United States and world history, 
as it is taught in the elementary 
grades, may be secured without 
the payment of a high rental fee. 


I would suggest that you or- 
der from The Educational Screen, 
Inc., 64 East Lake St., Chicago, 
Illinois, a copy of 1000 and One, 
a catalogue of nontheatrical films 
($.75). This contains a complete 
list of the 16 mm. and 35 mm. si- 
lent and sound films on history 
available for rent, and a list of 
companies from which such films 
may be rented. 

“The Chronicles of America 
Photoplays,” a series of fifteen 
pictures, made by the Yale Uni- 
versity Press to depict important 
episodes and personalities of our 
American history, are distributed 
by the Yale University Press Film 
Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 


aa 


I am a teacher in the primary 
grades and would like to know 
how to use visual aids to improve 
teaching in reading. 

The lantern slide offers splen- 
did opportunities to teach read- 
ing in special situations. Slow 
groups, or children suffering a 
language handicap, often respond 
to the following method. 
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Che teacher should select a pic- 
ture illustrating the words she 
hopes to develop. The slide is 
projected on the blackboard. The 
pupils are requested to name cer- 
tain objects they see. The teach- 
er then writes the name on the 
blackboard at the place the ob- 
ject appears. After the desired 
number of words is named and 
written, individual children are 
asked to point out the words. 
After the words are located with 
the aid of the picture, the light in 
the lantern may be turned off and 
a child may again point out or 
pronounce the words. The picture 
may be flashed on and off wher- 
ever necessary to aid the pupils. 

Finally, the teacher should place 
all the words in a column at the 
right side of the blackboard and 
ask the children to name or locate 
them. After the words are rec- 
ognized by all the children, she 
may ask them to make sentences 
containing one or more of the 
words. These she writes on the 
blackboard. 

Other uses of pictures in the 
teaching of reading are to enrich 
the experience, provide a setting 
for a story, create interest, and in- 
crease comprehension. 

° 
» 

Our school system owns no films, 
but a company distributes films 
at regular intervals to the schools 
at a small cost. The pictures are 
not as related to the topics being 
studied as they might be. What 
information or suggestions can 
you give? 


I assume that the films which 
are coming to your school are 
distributed by what is known as 
the circuit method. The best pro- 
cedure in using such films is to re- 
late them to topics which are to 
be studied at a later date, or to use 
them as a review of topics which 
have been studied. Frequently, 
it will be found by advance ex- 
amination of the circuit schedule 
that some of the films do correlate 
with the school’s program. It is 
sometimes possible to rearrange 
one’s program to suit certain of 
the films which come at the reg- 
ular circuit interval. 
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How to Draw 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 


lems in art teaching. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
Editorial Department, Dansville, 


. Questions 


will be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Can you suggest an interesting 
subject for children to work on 
in the warm days of spring when 
they lose interest in school? 


Give them plenty of clay, the 
kind that hardens. First let them 
model all the things they like best 
to model. Then help them model 
a duck, pulling the head out of 
the lump of the body and then the 
bill out of the head so that it stays 
together. (If small pieces are put 
together, they are likely to fall 
apart when dry.) Let them make 
designs for their ducks. 

Then help them model a horse. 
Small models can be bought at the 
ten-cent store and simple pictures 
of horses used to show the shape 
of head, neck, and so on. Model 
the two front legs together, and 
the two back legs together, so 
that the horse will stand up. Al- 
ternate giving them opportunities 
to help themselves and showing 
them how to do it. 


Will you suggest an art project 
that would interest second-grade 
pupils, the majority of whom are 
boys? 

There is nothing boys like more 
to draw than airplanes. There is 
nothing they will work harder to 
do well. Children learn to draw 
by drawing things they like, for 
then they are eager to improve 
the details. They are critical of 
one another’s work. Why not let 
five or six children draw airplanes 
on the blackboard? Let the other 
children criticize. Some boy will 
say, “I like the wing on Joe’s, the 
front on Bob’s, and the man in 
Billy’s.” 

Then let the children draw 
more airplanes, making use of the 
good features in those already 
drawn. 

The teacher who sees that the 
pupils are making good progress 
should let them continue without 
the aid of pictures until they come 
to a standstill, that is, a stage in 
which they repeat over and over, 
without trying to draw more dif- 
ficult planes. When they reach 
this stage, she should pin up on 
the bulletin board pictures of all 
sorts of planes. They will then 


get new momentum. They will 
not copy the pictures she has 
pinned up, but they will learn 
from them. 

They are so interested in the 
lines that they care little for de- 
sign or color, The teacher may 
suggest airplanes at night, black 
ones on blue paper with the beams 
from big searchlights in the sky. 
They may also show the moon, 
stars, and black buildings with 
tiny orange and yellow lights. 


* 


My pupils have difficulty when 
drawing boxes with flaps to de 
termine whether vanishing points 
for flaps are above or below van 
ishing points for box. How can 
I help pupils determine the width 
of the cover or the flaps of an 
open or half-open box? 


I would not teach vanishing 
points to elementary pupils at 
all. You could probably get them 
to master the idea, but there are 
so many other things that they 
can do more easily in the elemen- 
tary school that it would be better 
to leave the vanishing-point idea 
for a time when they are old 
enough to understand it. The 
book How Children Learn to 
Draw, by Sargent and Miller 
(Ginn), should help you a great 
deal. You might also be inter- 
ested in my packets called “Fig- 
ure Drawing and Perspective,” 
Set I and Set Il, 50¢ each (Milton 
Bradley). 


. 
What do you think should be the 


length of each art period in the 


fifth grade? 


This would vary with different 
classes. When the class has just 
come into fifth grade, a half hour 
is long enough unless they at 
mature children for that grade. 
Children under ten years have dif- 
ficulty sticking to a task longer 
than half an hour. 

After children have been in the 
fifth grade for several months 
they will be able to work for 
forty-five minutes or even an hou 
if they are good workers. The 
more restless the group, the short: 


er the period should be. 
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@This year, plan your vacation in Michigan! 
00 inland lakes with clean, clear blue water 
snd soft sand beaches; the beauty and gran- 


jeur of 4 Great Lakes with 1600 miles of 
shoreline in Michigan. All social activities 
snd sports—or restful solitude—ase you prefer. 


Old Fort Michilimackinac 
utpost, locale for much 
{the dramatic action 
n Kenneth Roberts’ 
Northwest Passage’’, 
guards the Straits of 
Mackinac. Visit it. Step 
back centuries into Mich 
igan'’s romantic past. 


This historic 
WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOK 
32 pages of pictures, 
places to go, things 
to do on a Michigan 


vacation. Write for 
FREE book today. 








STATE OF MICHIGAN TOURIST BUREAU | 


445 State Capitol, Lansing, Michigan 


MICHIGAN 











(LD SALTS, LIKE THIS, 


FLAVOR A | 


MAINE 


VACATION 








~ 


: | 


Youu have the time of your life meet- | 
ing the men of Maine! Here are shrewd, | 
dry old salts... and tall, rangy woods- | 
nen... with yarns you can take or leave. | 
Hall the fun of getting away from home 
#seeing new and different people. And 
Maine is the place for that! 


But there’s much more to a Maine vaca- 

ton, You can ride, hike, camp, canoe. | 
Fuh. swim, and sail in fresh or salt water, | 
May golf or tennis. There are fine hotels, 
ms, and inexpensive overnight stopping 
places everywhere in Maine. Recognized 
alleges offer Summer courses to candi- 
tctes for Master's degrees in Arts and 
Education .. . and B.S. and B.A. degrees 
br normal-school graduates and under- 
waduates. Make it Maine this Summer! | 
Mail the coupon now for information. 





"WETHE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 


4 ! MAINE DEVELOPMENT commission | 
Nee Tourist Service, Dept. 543 

Phe @ St. John Street, Portland, Maine 

P send 

‘Meal sine me the new, 


illustrated 

=p. Vacation Guide for 1938, 

we tit! Summer School information 
+ 





Flower Designs for 
Boxes and Trays 


(Continued from page 24) 


the children that the arrangement 
of three units is very often more 
pleasing than four would be. Let 
the children cut flowers out of paper, 
and lay them on the rectangle to try 
different arrangements of spacing 
and color. They can draw around 
the flowers and then paint them. 

The rectangular design 
suggests another way of attacking 
the problem, by placing one large 
unit in the center and then making 
a border on each end. Here again 
we see the value of dots in making 
more interesting the edge of the big 
flower, and also the border. 

Below the rectangular designs are 
shown two rectangular trays. Tin 
cookie sheets make useful trays. Oil 
paint should be used for painting the 


second 


designs. 

The tray at the left shows a bor 
der design with a dark flower alter- 
nating with a light flower. The light 
flowers also alternate in facing the 
edge, and the inside, of the tray. 
Little lines join the dark and light 
flowers. A wavy line keeps the bor- 
der intact. 

The design on the tray at the 
right has a dominating center with a 
big flower and leaves that help to fill 
the space. The end flowers point 
toward the ends of the tray and have 
lines which further extend them so 
that they emphasize the long dimen- 
sion of the tray. 

The square designs at the bottom 
of the page will be useful for hand- 
kerchief holders or boxes. If cloth 
flowers are appliquéd on the cloth, 
they can be used as holders for hot 
pans. 

Clay tiles can be made from these 
They should be at 
least three quarters of an inch thick 
to prevent the corners from curling 
up. To decorate the tiles, have the 
child lay cut-paper flowers on the 
clay so that he can see his design. If 
he likes arrangement, he can 
draw around the paper flowers with 
a knife or a sharp stick. He can 
have the tile fired in a kiln, or he can 
paint it and then give it several 
coats of shellac. 

Children taught that 
there must be system in an arrange 
ment. 


square designs. 


his 


should be 


The center one of the square 
designs has system because the flow- 
ers and the leaves grow out of the 
stem which the and 
They are made 
to fit the space because they reach 
out into the corners of the square. 


binds flowers 


leaves into one unit. 


The square on the left has its de- 
sign bound together by the leaves, 
which carry the eye from the circle 
in the lower right corner past the 
big upper circle, and, by pointing 
downward, carry the the 
bottom of the square again. 


eye to 


The square on the right balances 
its design diagonally. 

Children need much practice in 
design. It seems to me, however, 
that they should be allowed to use 
only their good designs. The teacher 
should suggest ways to improve each 
child’s design, so that the object to 
be decorated turns out to be as beau 
tiful as possible. 
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The charms of mellowed 


FRANCE. 


are forever new 








Bathing under snow-capped mountains in the Pyrenees 


A: endless trail of history...a pageant of 
vacation joys await you in warm-hearted France! % Choose between the romance 
of the past and the gaiety of the present...or mix the two! % People your days 
with storied characters that live and breathe in every province...here is the lovely 
spot where Petrarch first saw Laura...there is the stone table on which Corneille 
wrote “Le Cid” % Beauty sheds a glow on everything...chateaux, in stone that 
might be lace...threaded with the dreams of men...Blois, where Da Vinci spent 


his last days; Chaumont, Madame de Stael’s refuge as she fled Napoleon. 





WITH THE PRESENT EXCHANGE RATE IN YOUR 
‘FAVOR... MAKE THIS OLD WORLD YOUR OWN 


Bask quietly on golden seashore sands after a vigorous morning of golf or tennis 
...dance with the modern world along the iridescent Riviera...follow the mag- 
nificent risings and fallings of the Route des Alpes, thick with Spas in the shadow 


of Mt. Blanc...whatever you do, this is a vacation to revive the spirit, freshen the 


outlook *% Discover, learn, admire treasure-laden France, open-air museum of 


the world...realize your dreams of fairy-land villages clinging to heights or 





| snuggled in hollows...flower-decked inns, immaculate pensions dispensing superb 


regional dishes and France’s wines of choice % Return by way of the New Paris, 


mingling poetic beauty and modern activity... terminus of a perfect holiday. 


Your local travel agent has all-informative literature 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT 
TOURIST BUREAU 


| 610 FIFTH AVENUE-NEW YORK 
57 


A World-Peace Program 


(Continued from page 34) 


| Cecil Rhodes and his development of 


| South Africa. These men did much 
to take Christianity and friendship 
to the uncivilized Africans and to 
help them to abolish their heathen 


ways. 

rHIRD ENGLISHMAN—Like most 
of the others, our empire is full of 
music known the world over. One 
of our Scotch songs is “Kelvin 
Grove,” which we shall sing. 

(They sing “Kelvin Grove,” in 
The Music Hour, Fifth Book.) 

FIRST NETHERLANDER—Our coun- 





Y © ° ture 
try, Holland, is made picturesque by Spectacular, Romantic Vacation Voyages ‘ Gree 
i ’ : . “Ie ; ’ 1‘ a] 
her many tulips, windmills, dikes, on the World’s Finest Inland Fleet ! | are 
and canals. With this scenery to Hon 
paint, there should be Dutch artists, See Canada’s historic cities, smart resorts, scenic chou 
and there are. Rembrandt is a name “breath-takers,” famous shrines, charming French AN ackr 
known by many. We will show his countryside! And go by water—-cruising independently & most 
picture i, ya ; or on an “all-expense” basis. Delightful . . . and amaz- poet. 
(Rembrandt 5 Portrait of the ingly economical! FI 
Artist” is posed in a frame.) ; the | 
SECOND NETHERLANDER—I am NIAGARA TO THE SAGUENAY ...Em- GREAT LAKES CRUISES ... I'wice scent 
Hulda. I shall dance for you. (She bracing Niagara Falls, Toronto, Lake weekly from Detroit, up Lake Huron, coul: 
does a wooden-shoe dance.) Ontario, Thousand Islands, The Rapids through the “Soo,” across Lake Superior - 
FIRST NETHERLANDER—And now of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, Quebec, tq Puluth and return. A 7-day itinerary h 
- , Aid Murray Bay and the Saguenay. ineludi Raggeraieee tan ere 
Hulda, will you tell us something ; ee ee earth 
. ae ’ S.S. RICHELIEU CRUISES — New this Port Arthur and Fort William and ; 
about the sport of ice skating which time 
ie thelnaine visleess to es during th season = Monday a a Duluth. 4 
is bringing Vv or ring the (comm. July 4) to Quebec, the Lower an 
winter? | St. Lawrence and the Saguenay, Murray ECONOMICAL ALL - EXPENSE TOURS you 
HULDA—Ice skating is fun and | Bay, Tadoussac, Lake St. John region. —T any of these itineraries ar- one 
lee chanel chip te ith cruixe ranged fr incipal cities incledi 
good exercise. Some people skate in Live aboard hip throughout with cruise — range om pernelpe caine Maen ad 
on ; iy eo entertainment and complete sightseeing rail fare, hotel and Pullman accommo ; 
pass, and ons CO Se same] 5 at included. 7 Days, $67.50. dations and sightseeing programs. (/ 
ing. Since ice skating is becoming ; ; §§ 
more and more popular, we are draw- For information and reservation apply to Travel Agent or New 





; ing gpnegy be Holland Rag on C AN A D A 4 TE A M A H ] P LI N E s Th 
that S why | welcomed winter as well as in the summer, Offices in Principal Cities the 








when tourists come to see our pic been 

” turesque little country. uted 

FIRST GERMAN- -We are from Ger ny r E! E U R oO P E tok YOUR 3 R'S— OUR 3 c's it —— 
many, the land of music, science, e Fe COMFORT + CLEANLINESS « COURTESY + 
and legends. Wagner is one of the SELECTION OF 4 CHOICE TOURS | 4 When you come to New York and the NEA 4 
world’s really great musicians. Some Cngreeng Sap Bene * Hotel la but five minutes on e direct line to $980 : 
Th f il bh d d f ue f o- Ree coh fi ain Conducted ae oapenet itineraries, % Convention Headquarters, Rates for two from 2: x 
is fu -strengt leodorant oO us 3 re ami 1a v1 us Operas fine accommodations. * TE EMPIRE ‘ 
gives complete underarm and particularly his Ring of the Ni Write for information from the organizer | * H oO as = to Tience Square 4 
belung, which tells in music the RIDGEWAY TOURS Pt BROADWAY & 63RD ST., NEW YORK 4 


protection...2 to 5 days 
... yet it’s non-irritating! 


Christian H. Shenk, Mgr. Lancaster, Pa. | kkk Edw. B. Bell, General Manager rent 


most famous of all German legends, 
the story of the Rheingold. We 
love to hear the “Ride of the Valky- 











Women who have known the dis- 





. ” 
comfort of underarm irritation are eo GERMAN—“The Loreley” 
doubly pleased when they try | js another of our songs which tells a 
Nonspi. For this deodorant is not story. Listen while I sing it for 
only non-irritating, but full- | you. (Sings “The Loreley,” in 


strength! It protects completely Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, 
...2 to 5 days. And medical | The New Brown Book.) 

, THIRD GERMAN—Germany _ has 
given the world great scientists. 
They continually experiment. With- 
in recent years they have used their 


authority has pronounced Nonspi 
entirely safe when properly applied. 
Nonspi now goes on more easily... 
dries more quickly. Sold at all 


sladceae ake , _P 2 & 
iis a) dees seth) ee ee ee FREE BOOK ON NIAGARA FALLS 


Pe ae ucts, thus adding to chemical educa- | 
and 60c. Slightly higher in Canada. | tion. 


NONSPI 





Send for this unique guide book in colours, filled with photographs, 
historical notes, road maps, scientific facts. Read about the Cave of the 
Winds, the new billion candle power illumination, the golf, tennis, | 
swimming, riding club privileges available to guests of the General Brock. 


FIRST GREEK—We, the people of 
Greece, come from an ancient land. 
More than twenty centuries ago the 
Greeks created works of art which 


— o 
ave never been equaled. ve Par- 
have never been equaled. The I Si Geet Qe tc Oe 




















thenon stood on the Acropolis with Cansdias 
SAFE DEODORANT a E $2,000,000 hotel on the Cs 
STOPS PERSPIRATION other temples. Today these temples side of the Falls, with 300 rooms, 
are in ruins, but enough remains to most of which overlook the Falls 
a ’ : . : A Rainbow Dining Room on the 
SANITARY... furnish the world an example of , Deck — ead 
EASIER TO” “¢ . | | roof A spacious Sun Dec 
po what beautiful architecture should ccenitiieesailiae:  sdimmeitaaman 
4 . be. this advertisement and mail to-day: r 
SECOND GREEK—Greece has given FRE! 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! famous masterpieces of sculpture to GENERAL BROCK 
ThoNenspiCompony | | the world. Here are the “Venus of tifa 
113 est 18th Street, New York Cit . 9 ‘6 . * : q 
Please send special trial bx ~ a I enclose Milo’ and the Discus Thrower. The only HOTEL with - 
10# (stamps or coin (Holds up pictures or models of unobstructed view of the Falls 
Name____ these two statues.) Niagara Falls, Canada 
yes rHIRD GREEK—F > than a 
a } M — ~~ ye | weer . . The Rainbow Deck — Canada’s Finest VERNON G. CARDY, President 
City ; - thousand years the Olympic Games Open Air Restaurant, Opening June 1st RONALD P. PECK, Resident Manas* 








(Continued on page 5°) 
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A World-Peace Program 


(Continued from page 58) 


of the Greeks were held in July of 
every fourth year in honor of Zeus. 
The games were held in the valley of 
Olympia. Prizes given the victors 
were simple olive wreaths. They 
were greatly prized by the winners. 
Now all countries in a friendly man- 
ner send their athletes to compete in 
the Olympic Games which are held 
in turn in different countries. 

FOURTH GREEK—In the intelligent 
tongue of the Greeks was written 
one of the most wonderful litera- 
tures of all time. The oldest of our 
Greek literary works that we have 
are the Iliad and the Odyssey of 
Homer, our great poet. Even now, 
thousands of years later, the world 
acknowledges these works to be the 
most splendid examples of narrative 
poetry. 

FIRST ITALIAN—I represent Italy, 
the land of sunshine and song. The 
scenery in Italy is as beautiful as one 
could wish. 

SECOND ITALIAN—Tourists come 
here from the four corners of the 
earth. Every visitor has spent some 
time in Venice, the city of canals 
and gondolas. 
you may hear the gondolier singing 
one of our famous “Santa 
Lucia.” 

(All sing “Santa Lucia,” in Twice 
§§ Plus Community The 
New Brown Book.) 

THIRD ITALIAN—Since the time of 
the Renaissance, our painters have 
been famous. They have contrib- 
uted pictures of Bible characters, of 


On summer evenings 


songs, 


Songs, 


noblemen, and of peasants. Let us 
show you the famous portrait of 
“Lavinia” by Titian. 

(“Lavinia” is posed in the frame.) 

RUSSIAN—Russia is a great land 
with a long history. We are proud 
that one of our rulers, Czar Nicholas 
II, was the originator of World 
Good-Will Day. Many of the great 
names in the library of music are 
Russian—Tschaikowsky, writer of 
the Nutcracker Suite; Rachmaninoff, 
a famous pianist; and Chaliapin, our 
great singer. One of his famous 
songs tells the story of the workers 
along the Volga River. Let us sing 
the “Song of the Volga Boatmen.” 

(All sing “Song of the Volga 
Boatmen,” in Twice 55 Community 
Songs, No. 2, The Green Book.) 

FIRST FRENCHMAN—I am_ from 
France, the land of science, music, 
fashion, and art. Louis Pasteur in- 
vented a serum to prevent hydro- 
phobia. Pierre and Madame Curie 
devoted their lives to the study of 
radium. We are indebted to Poland 
for Madame Curie, as she was born 
in that country. 

SECOND FRENCHMAN—Wherever 
orchestras play, are heard Gounod’s 
opera, Faust, and Saint-Saéns’s “The 
Swan.” We should like all of you 
to sing with us the French song, 
“The Maiden’s Wish,” by Chopin, 
who also belongs to Poland. 

(All sing “The Maiden’s Wish,” 
in Hollis Dann Music Course, Sixth 
Year Music.) 

(Continued on page 60) 
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With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation time tor so many Teachers every 
summer, you can understand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with T.C.U. Pro- 


tection leaves for vacation. Why not play safe? Let the long arm of the T.C.U. follow 
you this year—everywhere—on the road—in the wilderness—in camps, hotels or on trains 
—even abroad. 


T.C.U. Protects You Everywhere 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of safety. The very best one can do 
is to exercise the greatest caution—-and be prepared for the accident or distressing iliness 
away from home. That's what the T.C.U. will do for you. This Organization of Teachers 
for Teachers stands ready to give you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident 
or Quarantine. 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation Offer 


Right now you con buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy 

that will give you protection during the rest of the school yeor, 

through the long summer vacation and well into the Fall. Think of 

it' Protection wherever you go and whatever you do for more than 

six long months—-ot an amazingly low cost. Write or send coupon 
without obligation. No agent will call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
“ Pie 890 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


=| To the T.C.U., 890 T.C.U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 
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whole story and booklet of testimonials 


Name is 


Address ix 


NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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WASHINGTON 


Here, A 


rer farms 
‘ gt flower f P 
merica’s large ft al 


STATE 


... the vacationists’ last frontier 


T’S the “last West”’——as unspoiled 
I now as in the days when Captain 
Cook, Vancouver, Gray, Lewis and 
Clark came here. 

Come hike and ride the virgin for- 
ests of our Olympic Peninsula. Its 
cedars and firs were giant old when 


Columbus sailed. 


Rest among our 172 sunlit Islands 
of San Juan in Puget Sound .. . golf 
the greenest fairways to be found in 
all the world. 

You'll know a deep thrill when 
first you glimpse glacier-crowned 
Mount Rainier. Silver cataracts, 
avalanche lilies abloom, she takes 
your breath away! And glori 
ous Mount Baker, the Indians’ 


‘great white watcher.” Cozy 
inns give you grand food and 
rest at reasonable prices. 

Swing over to where Grand 


Coulee Dam is building in the 









‘ ' , 
Sail on gunlit Pug 

















Inland Empire . .. cating up 700 
railroad cars of cement a day. See 
the purple desert that will be trans- 
formed into a million acres of fertile 
garden, Visit mysterious Dry Falls 


... find trees turned to opal stone, 


North across the Canadian border 
is quaint Victoria, exciting Vancou- 
ver, the splendid Canadian Rockies, 
South the far-stretching Pacific 
Coast playland. 


For the cost of an ordinary vaca- 
tion you can come to Washington 
State. Where to go, how to get there, 
is all in a new book. Right now, mail 


that coupon below for your free copy. 


Glorious trips, good company, reliable horses 


eel er errr Onn ane ean a a ee 


4 
WASHINGTON STATE PROGRESS COMMISSION | 
152 State Capitol, Olympia, Washington | 
Please send me without charge. (1) State of Wash ! 
ington book covering vacation opportunities (and | 
costs). (2) Special information on regions checke | 
Mt taker Olympia Peninsula and Pacific | 
Beaches ; Grand Coulee Dam : Mt. Rainie 
Puget Sound and San Juan Islands | 
| 
Name | 
ae l 
Address | 
l 
City State — 
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First, mighty London, the center of all. Shakespeare’s Stratford-on- 
Avon. George Washington’s ancestral manor in Northampton, 
William Penn’s family home at Stoke Poges—breath-taking names 
that go straight to America’s heart. Stonehenge’s dawn-age mono- 
liths. Canterbury’s stately towers. Rochester, York, Durham, Dart- 
mouth, Birmingham, Dover, Plymouth, Portland, Bangor, Boston— 
names that echo in American ears. Cornwall, ancient and sea-torn. 
Nottingham of Robin Hood. Caernarvon Castle and the Marches 


of Wales. 
Castle, Sir Walter 
Abbotsford and Melrose. Rob Roy’s Loch Lomond. Bobby 


Scotland — Edinburgh, Holyrood — Stirling 
Scott’s 
Burns’ Ayrshire. Busy Glasgow and its Empire Exhibition. St. An- 


drews and Gleneagles, sacred mecca for golfers. 


Ireland—Emerald Gem, Dublin, Belfast—where the old and new 


mingle amazingly. Armagh, Erin’s “Eternal City”. Blarney Castle. 


Killarney. St 


. Patrick’s sacred haunts. 


Read these names and add scores of your own—all reached easily 
and economically by rail. Begin to plan your trip now. Write Dept. 
405 for beautifully pictured, vividly written booklets that will route 
you from everywhere to everywhere in the British Isles and beyond— 
Folkestone and 


to the continent by such famous ports as Dover, 


Harwich. 
C. M. TURNER, General Traffic Manager, 9 Rockefeller Plaza (16 West 
49th St.), New York, L. T. Jones, Middle West Representative, 333 North 


Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast Representative, 
412 West Sixth St., 


Lr APs: 


= BRITISHE IRISH | 


Los Angeles, Cal., or your own Tourist Agent. 


AUMWAYS Lica 
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A World-Peace Program 


(Continued from page 59) 


THIRD FRENCHMAN—Paris is the 
largest fashion center of the world. 
Here people come for the newest 
styles in clothes, perfumes, and 
cosmetics. 

FOURTH PRENCHMAN—France has 
given beauty to the world through 
her artists—Corot, Dupré, Bonheur, 
Millet, and others. Let us show you 
a French painting of peasant life, 
“The Angelus,” by Millet. 

(This painting is posed in the 
frame.) 

poLe—France has mentioned 
Poland as the birthplace of Madame 
Curie. Chopin, the musician, was 
Polish and French. The first premier 
of Poland was a man who has made 
friends for his country all over the 
world, not only as a statesman, but 
as a composer and pianist—Ignace 
Jan Paderewski. One of his best- 
known compositions is his “Minuet.” 

(A girl or boy plays Paderewski’s 
“Minuet.” ) 

FIRST SCANDINAVIAN—We, from 
the Scandinavian countries, wish to 
be among the leaders in the advance- 
ment of peace. You know of our 
great Norwegian composer, Edvard 
Grieg, writer of the music of the 
Peer Gynt Suite, which is played and 
sung all over the world. He also 
wrote the song, “The Primrose,” 
which we shall sing for you. 

(All sing “The Primrose,” 
Music Hour, Fifth Book.) 

SECOND SCANDINAVIAN—A_ very 
noted soprano, Kirsten Flagstad, who 
is singing in the Metropolitan Opera 
Company at the present time, and is 
winning friends for her native land, 
is a Norwegian. Lauritz Melchior, 
the Danish tenor, is also one of the 
outstanding members of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company. 

THIRD SCANDINAVIAN—Our Swe- 
dish inventors have distinguished 
themselves. The propeller was in- 
vented by John Ericsson. Cream 
separators were first used in Sweden. 
Alfred B. Nobel discovered the use 
of dynamite, which has been used in 
many peace-time projects. Nobel 
left a large amount of his money to 
be given to the people who have 
made the contribution to 
world peace. 

FOURTH SCANDINAVIAN—One of 
the reasons for the success of our 
three little countries, especially Den- 
mark, is their co-operative farming. 
Our farmers work together in socie- 
ties, putting out only the highest 
grades of butter, and eggs. 
There are over twelve hundred of 
these societies. 

FIFTH SCANDINAVIAN—Two of 
our famous storytellers loved by 
all children are Hans Christian 
Andersen, of Denmark, and Selma 
Lagerlif, of Sweden. 

PETER HILSTEIN—We have lis- 
tened to representatives from many 
countries. We have found that we 
have common interests in science, 
literature, art, and music. Let us 
all sing one of the songs written by 
a master composer who lived in Ger- 
many, Italy, and Great Britain— 
Georg Friedrich Handel. The song 
s “He Shall Feed His Flock” from 
the oratorio, The Messiah. 

(Continued on page 61) 
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This year keep cool and at the same 
time enjoy ALL the elements that 
go to make a real vacation .... 
scenic beauty of bay, ocean and 
mountain range . . . historic lure 
of San Diego “where California 
began”. . . nearness to a quaint 
foreign land . . . . matchless 
beaches, a great landlocked har 

bor...1400-acre Balboa Park 

with its subtropic loveliness, 

its gorgeous gardens, wooded 

spots and recreational 
facilities . . . its museums, 


art galleries and great zoo. 


Come to San Diego where 
you can swim, fish, sail a 
boat, see Coast League 
baseball, attend the 
Caliente horse races, pick 

oranges, wander along 
the embarcadero, visit 
Uncle Sam's largest 
Naval Air Base or the 
smart shopping centers 
of San Diego, La 

Jolla and Coronado. 


For endless variety, 
there's no place like 
San Diego at 


vacation time. 


Write to San Diego- 
California Club for 
FREE Booklet, 
“Things to Do- 
Things to See”. 
Address Room » 245 


Address: Recorder 
San Diego State 
College, tor Summer 
Session Catalogue 
San Diego, 
California 


are 
0; 





ALIFORNIA 


Include SAN DIEGO 
on your ticket 
AT NO EXTA Cost! 

— es 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


Experienced upper grade and high - 
teachers to act as local distributor ° 
new edition of The Lincoln Lib#® 
Remuneration daily in proportion to sales 
THE FRONTIER PRESS comet 
Lafayette Bidg., Dept. B, tale, 


Send for 400 FREE sents 73 
Tweeds $2.75 Shetland oe 
All Flake & Nub Yarns Specs 


Also Four E xtraordinary ee 
YARN NOVELTY Co., 
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YELLOWSTONE x Wyoming 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 7x Colorado 
GLACIER in Montana 


@This summer, visit one, two or all 
three of these glorious playgrounds. 
One economical Burlington ticket pro- 
vides complete transportation. 


The mountain grandeur of Glacier Park 
with its scenic highways, alpine lakes and 
age-old glaciers; magic Yellowstone with 
its awe-inspiring canyon and waterfall, 
geysers and boiling pools; cool Colorado 
with its mountain parks, frbsted peaks, 
deep canyons and winding trails. 


Railroad fares, hotel, lodge accommoda- 
tions and transportation within the parks 
we surprisingly low in cost this year. 
Your travel dollar goes amazingly far— 
specially when you “Go Burlington” on 
one of these luxurious, air-conditioned 


fyers, 


The DENVER ZEPHYR to the 


or the ARISTOCRAT — from Chicago 
Te COLORADO LIMITED—from St. Louis ) Rockses 


Ths sxmmer—the BUFFALO BILL, speedy train 
" Denver and Cody gateway to Yellowstone— 
fit overnight. 


The NORTH COAST LIMITED \ to Magic 
or the ADVENTURELAND J Ye/lowstone 


The EMPIRE BUILDER or \ to Glacier 
the ADVENTURELAND J National Park 

Send the coupon today for illustrated lit- 
‘tature and full rate information. You'll 
be surprised to learn the low cost of a 
marvelous vacation in 
one, two, or all three 
ofthese National Parks. 
Whether you travel in- 
dependently or join a 
congenial ALL-EX PENSE 
SCORTED TOUR PARTY, 

Burlington” for 
the greatest travel value. 





1514, 547 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


| j ington Travel Bureau 
tad i Send me free illustrated booklets, rates 
| din 


formation about vacations in {) Colorado 


0 Yell, nd : 
| le oe eae Glacier Park. Check book- 


i... 


Gey -.'- State 


| OCheck here for special information about 


All-expense Escorted Tours 








Colorado | 








A World-Peace Program 


(Continued from page 60) 


BILLY—Let us sing with them. 


(Billy and Jeannette join in the | 
As song is | 


song with the others. 

ended, the curtains close, and Billy 

and Jeannette leave the stage.) 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Dann, Hollis: 


can Book Co.). 
Instructor Picture Study Series 
(Owen). “Portrait of the Art- 


ist—Rembrandt,” No. 51; “The 
Angelus,” No. 52; and “Lavinia,” 
No. 65. 

Handel, Georg F.: The Messiah (G. 
Schirmer). “He Shall Feed His 
Flock.” Choral Edition No. 
8188. 

McConathy, ©.; and others: The 
Music Hour, Second Book and 
Fifth Book (Silver Burdett). 

Paderewski, I. J.: “Minuet,” Century 
Edition (Century Music Pub. 
Co.). 

Required Poems, Fifth and Sixth 
Grades (Owen). “L’Envoi.” 

Twice 55 Community Songs, No. 2, 
The Green Book (Birchard). 

Twice 55 Plus Community Songs, 
The New Brown Book (Birchard). 


Celebrating Music Week 
in Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 32) 


Tuesday (nature) 

Bible Reading: Psalm 147. 

Any nature song in the children’s 
repertoire. 

Selection: “Morning,” from Peer 
Gynt Suite No. 1, by Grieg (Victor 
35793). 

“Murmuring Zephyrs,” by Jensen 
and Niemann (Victor 1508). 

“Evening Song,” by Schumann 
(Victor 1727). 

Wednesday (rhythm) 

Any rhythmic song in the chil- 
dren’s repertoire. 

March: “Soldiers’ March” from 
Faust, by Gounod (Victor 35804). 

“Theme for Skipping,” by Ander- 
son (Victor 20736). 

“The Wild Horseman,” by Schu- 
mann (Victor 22162). 

Thursday (fairy music) 

“Fairies’ March,” from Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream, by Mendelssohn 
(Victor 22164). 

“Album Leaf,” 
(Victor 24527). 

“Gnomes,” by Reinhold (Victor 
19882). 

“The Giants,” by Gaynor (Vic- 
tor 20743). 

Friday (descriptive music) 

Play over the selection without 
comment as to its idea. Tell the 
children to listen, with heads on 


by Schumann 


| their desks, and let the music talk to 
“====MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY----— | 


them. When the selection is fin- 
ished, let them give their own inter- 
pretation. 

“Largo,” by Handel (Victor 
24529). 

“Turkish March,” from Ruins of 
Athens, by Beethoven (Victor 
1196). 


“The Waltzing Doll,” by Poldini | 


(Victor 20161). 
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CALIFORNIA 
Santa Fe Trailways 
offers the fastest bus 
service between Chicago 
and Los Angeles—3 
limiteds daily—low- 
cost Fred Harvey meals 
at many points. 





TAOS-INDIAN 
EMPIRE 
See Indian Pueblos, the 
Painted Desert, along 
America’s most scenic 
highway, the Santa Fe 
Trail. 





GRAND CANYON 


Your round trip ticket 
permits liberal stop- 
overs and side trips to 
the Grand Canyon and 
many other points. 


Santa Fe 
Vi 
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SANTA FE TRAILWAYS 


Present the World’s First Completely Air- 
Cooled and Air-Conditioned Bus Fieet! 


Here’s the way to more enjoyable, “more- 
for-your-money” summer tours! Santa Fe 
Trailways’ new million dollar fleet of 
cream and crimson streamliners are com- 
pletely air-conditioned—cool, quiet, and 
amazingly smooth riding. You'll be de- 
lighted at the new features for your travel 
comfort ; insulated cabin, larger, absolutely 
dustproof; wider, safety-glass windows; 
reclining chairs, softer, roomier, set farther 
apart; convenient inside luggage compart- 
ment available at all times. 

There’s no extra fare for this finer, faster 
transportation—it costs no more than 
ordinary bus travel! Santa Fe Trailways 
serves all Vacationlands between the 
Great Lakes and California. See your local 
Trailways bus agent or mail the coupon 
below for your free illustrated vacation 
and scenic tour literature. 


SANTA FE TRAILWAYS, TRAVEL & TOUR BUREAU 


20 E. Randolph, Chicago, Ill. 
512 So. San Pedro St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
421 W. 2nd St., Wichita, Kansas 






Member = 
National Trailways = on \ 


tem = 
Syste aoe 
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Miles and miles of broad white 
sands. All water sports. Excel 
tent salt and fresh water fishing 


Play on fields where 


Jamous battles were won 


OLD VIRGINIA 


Revel in your favonte pastime in this romantic 
historyland where Eclonial America has come 
to lifel Come now, when the rare flowers which your 
Colonial ancestors knew are in full bloom and the 
mountains are an indescribable blue. Linger through 
the summer to enjoy unsurpassed ocean bathing or imagine your- 
self in a quaint rustic retreat high up in the mountains beside a gurgling 
stream. Here the mountains and the sea are so close together that actually 
you can “take in” both the same day! The beautiful Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park* is ready for you as are six State Parks, each with a 
scenic charm of its own. Have the fun of planning your trip in advance. 
Learn how many different kinds of vacations Old Virginia offers you. 
Simply write to the address below. 


—_ 
uu, 





*See this scenic wonderland which held the 1936 and 1937 allend- 


ance records Jor the country's national parks. 
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See the natural wonders, aan 
worshipped by the Indians . . . 
the Caverns, the Natural Bridge 
and Natural Tunnel. 





Motor over Skyline Drive, atong 
the very crests of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains . . . “The road- 


way through the heavens.” 


FREE illustrated 
booklet and other 
literature ... 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 
Room 818, 914 Capitol Street, Richmond, Va. 


Travel motion pictures on Virginia available 






















[ VISIT NEW YORK — INEXPENSIVELY ! | 


Deleame FINE ROOM 
NEA with Private Bath 





Bristol Moderate Rates 
Save You Dollars 



































. $2.50 te $4 . . Single 
To Spend For Delenates | $3:50t0 $7 . . Double 
Entertainment ee 400 Comfortable Rooms 
One of the Best Locations in New York 


Adjacent to the Magnificent World-Famous Radio City 


iB RIS TOL 


129 West 48th Street NEW YORK 


T. Elliott Tolson, Pres. ¢ Joseph E. Bath, Mgr. 






















A Visit to Alaska 


(Continued from page 48) 


pans and sluice boxes, but for real 
stories of the Gold Rush days of 
Alaska, one must hear Martin Itgen’s 
tales as he pilots his unusual street 
car around Skagway. The trip to 
Lake Bennett is along the Trail of 
"98, passing Dead Horse Gulch. At 
Bennett all that remains of a once 
thriving town is a deserted church 
overlooking the calm waters of the 
lovely little lake. 

The magnitude and splendor of 
that luminous wall of blue ice, Taku 
Glacier, gives one a feeling of rever- 
ence for things born out of the ele- 
ments thousands of years ago. Tiny 
icebergs floating past the steamer 
spectacular enough, but 
nothing I had read had prepared me 
for this mighty palisade of ice which 
comes right down into the sea. At 
the vibration from the boat whistle, 
a huge chunk of ice broke loose and 
with a tremendous roar toppled in- 
to the water. At Sitka, Mount 
Edgecumbe held me enthralled, for 
the harbor. It 
extinct volcano, in shape reminding 
the famed Fujiyama, flat 
topped with snow lying deep in the 


seemed 


it dominates is an 


one of 
crevasses on its sides. 

There are so many things of which 
1 could write at length 
pansies and dahlias in the Blanchard 


. . huge 


Gardens just at the foot of snow- 


capped Mount Harding water- 
falls tumbling like silver ribbons 
down the steep mountainsides . 


mammoth strawberries grown on 
little farms down along Chilkoot 
Channel . . . quaint and __ historic 
St. Michael’s Cathedral at Sitka, 
with its costly vestments and valu- 
able paintings . . . the old Russian 
chimes in this cathedral echoing far 
out over the bay 
with fantastic totem 
the the 
bridge, giving low-voiced orders as 
he skillfully to avoid 
scraping another steamer in the nar- 
deck 
games and interesting fellow pas- 
sengers. I will tell you more at the 
Alaskan party which | plan to give 
when I reach home. There will be 
totem-pole candles and other sou- 
venirs to give the proper atmosphere 
for the showing of my Alaskan pic- 


. . . Lovers’ Lane, 
carved 
captain 


lined 
poles . . on 


maneuvered 


row harbor . . . exhilarating 


tures. 
Last 
surprise ports—Indian villages where 
the only white man was the manager 
of the cannery and where 
every family had four or five dogs. 
Tonight, as I write this, there is a 
gorgeous sunset. After the rough- 
ness of Sitka Sound, where for miles 


evening we visited several 


salmon 


majestic Mount Edgecumbe seemed 
to rise and dip behind us as the 
boat rode the waves, we reached the 
calm sheltered waters of the Inside 
Passage. The glaciers and snow-clad 
peaks are tinted with rose, mauve, 
bronze, and gold from the reflec- 
tions of the setting sun, while the 
shadows between peaks have taken 
on deep purple shades. The steamer 
seems to follow in the very course of 
the setting sun, as the last brilliant 
rays touch the rippling waves and 
make a patch of gold that wavers 
and shimmers ahead of the prow of 
the boat. 
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In 
metropolis are the ALLERTON 
CLUB RESIDENCES... 


conveniently located to shops, 


the heart of the teeming 
each 


theatres and convention locales.,, 
each offering all the luxuries of 4 


metropolitan hotel. 


Special rates from $1 1.50 single for EN- 
TIRE PERIOD OF CONVENTION 
from June 26th to 30th. A rate so attrac. 


tive that early reservations are suggested, 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN 
MIDSTON HOUSE, Madison Ave. at 38th St, 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 143 East 39th St, 


FOR WOMEN 
ALLERTON HOUSE, 57th St. & Lexington Ave, 


RATES start at $11 weekly. $2 daily. 
BURTON F. WHITE, JR., General Manager 
For Rooklet, Write Midston House, Rm. 118 


Allerton 


CLUB RESIDENCES 
NEW YORK 











Write Your . 
(Via India Ap 


Toavel the world as you 
Please — ten hours in one 
Port, ten months in another, 
ll-inclusive ticket is good 
on {Wo years. INDIA 
IUR takes to Japan, 
Hor alay Sta 
—— the Modlosmasen’ 
‘ngland. $641.95 up, Com. 


ination of : - 
and 5 oth F lasses. This 


are des 


folder, YOu 

R TRAVEL 
bg Or Canadian P3. 
: Ic: New York, Chicago 
San Francisco, and 38 other 
cities in U. S. and Canada 


Hong Kong, 








EUROPE by MOTOR 


See more, have more fun, more imcerestiog 
experiences! Renta car with or without cha F 
feur, or take your own. Small group t'P5 
motor coach. Horseback trips, aft 'u% 
literary tours. Send for free literature. 


Europe On Wheels, 1x 


66 Madi Ave. (46th St.), N. ¥. © 

MUrray Hill = Department ° 

Paris, 4 Rue Scribe— London, 14 Rese 
ee 


sills 


- 


STOPS TRAVEL NAUSE” 
ON YOUR VACATION TR 





Mothe 
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(OME THIS SUMMER! 


Welcome to glorious hills 
and stately forests...to lakes 
and streams and great scenic 
highways—the largest net- 
work in the nation. A hospit- 
able people bid you welcome 
fo beautiful ‘‘Penns-Woods”’ 
~—and the grandest vaca- 


tion trip ever! 


THE EYES OF THE NATION will 
be on GETTYSBURG, July 1-4 


78th Anniversary of the Battle . . 
Reunion of the Blue and Gray... 


you must not miss. 


. Last 


an event 


Write Dept. I for your Hospitality Pass- 


port, State Map in color and Touring 
Guide Book 











The famed 
Motor Police 
your guide 
in Penaa 


___ GEORGE H. EARLE 
3OVERNOR OF THE STATE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


NA. STATE PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


HARRISBURG, PA 











One More Penny 


(Continued from page 14) 


her toy bank. She held it out to 
Freddy saying, “There’s a penny in 
here if you can shake it out.” 

“Where did you get the penny?” 
he asked. 

“Auntie Sue gave it to me yester- 
day,” she said. 

Freddy shook the bank hard and 
finally the copper coin went rolling 
down the path. He hurriedly picked 
it up. In ten minutes he was back 
from Wobbler’s store with the blue 
pitcher, Josie met him at the gate. 

“Freddy,” she said. 

“What is it?” he asked impatient- 
ly, for he was in a hurry to wrap up 
his precious present. He had some 
fancy tissue paper and a little card 
which he had made in school. 

“Will you put my name on the 
card, too?” asked Josie. 

“Of not,” 
“It’s my present.” 

He hustled into the house and up 
to his room. Soon the gift was 
handsomely wrapped and the card, 
reading “To the very best Mother 
in the world, From Freddy,” was tied 
to the pretty ribbon. 

Freddy looked at it thoughtfully 
for a little while; then taking his 
pencil he added to the card the 
words, “and Josie.” There! He felt 
better, for after all it was her penny 
that had made the gift possible. 


course said Freddy. 


Sally's May Baskets 


(Continued from page 14) 


“I guess TPIl tack a piece of car- 
pet on the top,” said Danny. 

So the next night, after Sally’s 
other May baskets had been hung on 
her friends’ doors, she and Danny 
started out for Mrs. Sprague’s. 

They stood the footstool on the 
porch in front of the door and put 
the May basket on it. Then Danny 
pounded on the knocker, and he and 
Sally hid behind a big lilac bush. 

A light appeared in Mrs. Sprague’s 
house, and after some time, the 
door opened. “Who's there?” asked 
the old lady. Then she saw the bas- 
ket and “Oh, my!” she 
cried, excitedly. “I do believe I’ve 
got a May basket! My, my! and a 
footstool, too! Look, Caesar!” She 
was talking to her big yellow cat 
that had come to the door with her. 

She stooped down and picked up 
the basket. Then she looked out in- 
to the fast-gathering dusk and 
called, “Thank you, whoever you 


footstool. 


are! Thank you, very much!” 
A Test on Peace 
(Continued from page 17) 
Kry 
BiuT 3 Fe BF 2a 
2,F 8. T¥ 4 T Oe F BF 
Fat uF mF ae 
4. Fem. 16:..8 22. 5 HT 
SF F Ue eau Se 
6. F 12. F 18. T 24. F 
Ill. 1. barbarism 
2. Ethiopia 
3. Austria 
4. World Good-Will Day 
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SAIL EVERY FRIDAY FROM NEW YORK 


tiaeia 


LA GUAIRA 


(Caracas, Maracay, Valencia) 


PUERTO CABELLO 
CURACAO 
PUERTO COLOMBIA 


(Barranquilla) 


CARTAGENA 
PANAMA CANAL 
JAMAICA 
HAITI 


16 DAYS from $285. 
INCLUDING OUTSIDE ROOM WITH PRIVATE BATH 


in the splendid Grace Liners 


SANTA ROSA SANTA PAULA SANTA ELENA 


* Dining rooms, high up in the ship, with wide case- 
ment windows, open directly onto promenade decks. 
Ceilings roll back so you may dine under the stars. 
Outdoor Tiled Swimming Pools 
All outside rooms, each with private fresh water bath 
Dorothy Gray Beauty Salons * Pre-release talkies 
Fight ports, permitting visits to 15 cities 
Shore trips, at slight extra cost, including 2-day, 160 
mile auto trip thru interior of Venezuela, and full day 


at Panama Canal with opportunity to see Gatun 


Locks in operation. * No passports required. 





Aiso 31 and 38 Day Cruises to 
PANAMA, COLOMBIA, ECUADOR, PERU, CHILE 
and ‘Round South America Cruise-Tours. 
Weekly sailings from New York 











Ask your Travel Agent for the new Grace Line booklet 
containing all information necessary for planning a trip 


GRACE LINE 


628 Fifth Ave. (Rockefeller Center) or 10 Hanover Square, New York 
Washington, D. C. 
New Orleans 


Chicago 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 


Boston 
Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 
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TRAILWAYS | 


41 NATION-WIDE TouRs 
TO CHOOSE FROM 


Trailways All-Expense Tours reach 
every section of the United States 
and parts of Canadaand Mexico... 
to National Parks .. Metropolitan 
Cities... California. They vary in 
length to fit the amount of timeand 
money you have to spend. One low 
cost from your home town covers 
everything except meals. 


Here are a few typical examples: 


NEW ENGLAND — CANADIAN CIRCLE TOUR 
including Historic Boston, White Moun 
tains, Green Mountains, Montreal, 
Picturesque Eastern Canada, Toronto, 
Niagara Falls, the Allegheny Mountains 
and the Lackawanna Trail. 

From New York City.. 8 days..$45.75 


YELLOWS TONE—COLORADO TOUR including 
the Overland Trail, Scenic Cody Road, 
Yellowstone Park, Salt Lake City, the 
Rocky Mountains, Denver, Pikes Peak, 
Garden of the Godsand ColoradoSprings. 
From Chicage .. 12 days .. $110.05 


APPALACHIAN SCENIC TOUR—the Ozark 
Mountains, Chattanooga, the Great 
Smoky Mountains, Asheville, Histori 
Richmond, Washington, the Shenandoah 
Valley, the Shenandoah Caverns, Staun 
ton, Roanoke, the Natural Bridge and 
the Pisgah National Forest. 

From Dallas... 14 days... $69.75 
SOUTHWEST SCENIC TOUR including Ashe- 
ville, the GreatSmoky Mountains, Chatta- 
nooga, the Oil Fields, Carlsbad Caverns, El 
Paso, JuarezinOld Mexico, Scenic Arizona, 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Hollywood, San 
Diego, Grand Canyon, the Santa Fe 
Trail, Chicago and the Old National Trail. 
From Washington . 20 days . $130.65 


——— MAIL COUPON AT ONCE —— 


For your copy of Trailways new color- 
ful 24-page All-Expense Tour Booklet— 
@ complete guide to low cost carefree 
vacations. 


From 


Name _ 
Street and Number 


Town and State 


I want to leave about 


= ~er 
mh 





TRAILWAYS All-Expense 
TOURS SAVE MONEY 


All Arrangements are Made 
in Advance for Your 
Comfort and Pleasure 


Hotel reservations and sight-seeing trips 
are arranged and paid for you in advance. 
No guessing where to go or what to pay 
away from home. Your time is planned 
to provide a thrilling procession of scenic 
marvels, unforgettable adventures and 
delightful daysin places you have always 
dreamed of visiting. 

And your trip will be doubly enjoyable 
because the big cream and crimson 
Trailways Streamliners are designed for 
perfect travel ease. You relax in complete 
comfort in deep cushioned, reclining 
seats and enjoy an endless movie of scenic 
beauty as it rapidly unfolds beyond your 
window. Whenever travel calls you, 
whether on business or pleasure, go 
Trailways. With regular and frequent 
service to all America, Trailways offer the 
finest and most dependable highway trans- 
portation at rates that mean a substan- 
tial saving. 

Fill out and return coupon today for 
Trailways complete Tour information. 
You’ll be surprised at how little your 
favorite trip will cost. 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS SYSTEM 
20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS SYSTEM, 20 E. Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a copy of Trailways 24-page All-Expense.Tour Booklet together 
with detailed information on a Tour. 


To . I-1 


for days 











The Land of Health 


(Continued from page 36) 


KING—My page, bid the Exercise 
Family to come. 

pace—Exercise Family, the King 
awaits you. 

(Herald blows his trumpet three 


times. The Exercise Family march 
in to music. They bow before the 
King.) 


KING—Show this boy how to ex- 
ercise and grow strong. 

(They right about turn, facing 
the audience, and exercise to music.) 

roM—I wish I could do that. 

KING—Exercise Family, tell 
boy how he can become strong. 

FIRST MEMBER (furning right, 
marching up to Tom and saluting) 
—Walk straight, sit straight. 

SECOND MEMBER—Play games in- 
doors and out. 

rHIRD 


this 


MEMBER—Climbing, run- 
ning, jumping, all will help you. 
FOURTH MEMBER—Hiking, swim- 
ming, skating, or 
make you a 
cise Family. 


wrestling will 
member of the Exer- 


roM—That sounds fine. 

(The Exercise Family step back.) 

KING—We have still more to help 
you. Page, call Sleep. 

paGe—Yes, Your Majesty. Come, 
Sleep. 

(Herald blows his trumpet three 
times. Sleep comes in slowly to the 
sound of Brahms’s “Lullaby” | Vic- 
tor 20737), and bows before King. 

KING—Now tell this child how 
you have helped many a girl and boy 
to be happy. 

sLeEP (speaking slowly)— 

To you | bring drowsy slumber. 

It will rest your tired body. 

It will make your brain think clear- 
ly. 

Happiness and health | bring you 

If you heed my words of wisdom. 

Take long hours of rest and slumber. 

It will build your bones and muscles. 

Fresh Air, too, you must have with 
you 

Every night through open window. 

Heed then, boy, these words of wis- 
dom. 

romM—lI certainly will. 

(Sleep backs slowly near the Ex- 
ercise Family.) 

kKING—Aha! Methinks we had 
better call in the Courtiers of Clean- 
liness. Page, call them. 

paGE—The Courtiers of Cleanli- 
ness—Soap, Water, and Toothbrush. 

(Herald blows his trumpet three 
times. Soap, Water, and Toothbrush 
enter. Soap is washing his hands. 
Toothbrush is brushing his teeth, 
and Water carries a pail of water. 
They bow to the King and then turn 
and face the front.) 

ALL- 

Three good courtiers are we, 
Out after dirt, you see, 

SOAP 
Hands and face | clean so white. 
Use me morning, noon, and night, 
Then you won't be such a sight. 

WATER— 
| help Soap and he helps me. 

We will clean you splendidly 

If you bathe right willingly. 
rOOTHBRUSH—— 

If you use me twice a day, 

Then your teeth will not decay. 

Brush the dirt and germs away. 


(Continued on page 65) 
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TWICE as high 


as the worlds 
tallest building 


| two Empir 
State buildings, end on end, reach 


ing towards the clouds! Then ac 





a silvery cascade, plunging from 
the topmost pinnacle... and you 
have an image of Yosemite's lof 
waterfalls and massive gramit 
cliffs. Yosemite Valley is one of th 
great sights in anyone's world @ 
travels. See your nearest travel 
ticket agent, or write to Y osemit 
Park and Curry Co., Box 113 
Yosemite National Park, California 


Ask for a list of 16 mm, motion picture fi 
at $6 per hundred 


MOVIES: 


of Yosemite scenery. Various subjects 


NO CALIFORNIA 
TRIP 1S COMPLETE 
WITHOUT 

* 


AND MARIPOSA BIG TREES 
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T’S a distinct pleasure to study 
and vacation in Montana. This 
scenic state rises from plains to 
the crest of the Rockies directly be- 
tween Yellowstone and Glacier na- 
tional parks. It is famous for its 
cool nights, clear air and beautiful 
sunshine. 





Montana educational _ institutions 
offer excellent curricula for sum- 
mer study, under both resident and 
visiting leaders. Enroll for six, nine 
or twelve weeks at an accredited 
unit of the University of Montana, 
where students are con- : 


ng from ducted on special week- = X 
d you end trips, visiting lovely i “te 

nG ) Vacation spots at mod- Ka ) 
as erate expense. Fill in, 4’ = 

te’s lof clipand mailthe coupon ™ \/ 





below, and learn what Montana of- 


it 
gran J} fers you this summer. 


ne of the 
world 
travel 0 
Y osemitt 
Rox 11 
Californie 


tion picture » 






WONTANANS, INC., 
Gold Block, Dept. 8-C, Helena, Mont. 


Please send me information about 
{ ) Montana’s vacation opportunities, also 











\ ( ) Montana’s summer school facilities. 
N ame —— 

TE Address —_ 

e 
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The Land of Health 


(Continued from page 64) 


ALL— 
All good courtiers are we. 
Will you remember the Cleanliness 
Three? 

rom (with interest)—I certainly 
will hunt up my toothbrush. 

SOAP AND WATER (alarmed)— 
What about us? 

ToM—lI'll wash very clean. 

att—Good! (They move back.) 

KING—My page, did you not say 
that this boy disliked good food? 

paGE—Yes, Your Majesty. 

kING—Ah, we will order a parade 
of the Courtiers of Good Food. 

ToM (excitedly)—Oh, good! 

paGE—Courtiers of Good Food, 
come forth. 

(Herald blows his trumpet three 
times. To the sound of a march the 
Foods enter. They march around 
twice, and then stand before the 
King and bow.) 

KING—Speak, my Courtiers of 
Good Food. This boy has never 
believed in the magic of right eating. 

(They all right about face.) 

APPLE (stepping forward)— 

An apple am I, 

You've met me in pie. 

In sauce I'm good teo. 

I’m just right for you. 

An apple a day keeps the doctor 
away, 

So healthy folk say. 

Will you try me today? 

roM—lI certainly will. 

(Apple steps back. Milk steps 
forward.) 

MILK— 

I am milk, of course you know, 

Just as white as winter snow. 

My vitamins will help you grow. 

They'll make you fast instead of 
slow. 

Now do you know? 

romM—lI surely do! 

(Milk steps back. Spinach steps 
forward.) 

SPINACH— 

A little boy I once did know 

Would not eat spinach, oh, dear, no. 

But still he wondered why each day 

He always grew so tired at play. 

(In a whisper) He hid me under his 
meat bone. 

(Louder) 1 make bones and muscles 

grow. 

Will you cat me, now you know? 
romM—lI certainly won't hide you 

any more. 

(Spinach steps back. Egg steps 
forward.) 

EGG— 

I am an egg, all yellow and white. 

To eat me with toast is quite a de- 
light. 

I’m good in a pudding, I’m good in 
a drink; 

In fact, if you eat me, I'll help you 
to think. 

Will you remember me? 

ToM—I'll ask Mother for one for 

break fast. 

(Egg steps back. Carrot steps 
forward.) 

CARROT— 
I am a carrot, all orange and green. 
A better vegetable you've never 
seen. 
Eat me raw or cook me with sauce. 
I'll make you strong and healthy, of 
course. 


(Continued on page 66) 
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WHEN you get to British Columbia yo still 
“go pleces"—do things, and er = pone 
a good time whatever your inclination. 


True, that in British Columbia there are large 
areas of untamed wilderness, but the gateways 
to this western empire are less than 150 miles 
north of Seattle, and the sheltered waterways 
and magnificent resort areas of Canada's Ever- 
green Playground offer facilities not only for 
glorious sightseeing but sport and recreation 
unexcelled. British Columbie offers four national 
and five beautiful provincial park areas. 


Come by highway—"B.C.” has twenty 
thousand miles of highway to explore. 


Come by bost—over fifty regular steamship 
lines regularly serve its ports. 


Come by air—modern airports afford every 
facility. 


Come by train—any ticket agent will give 
you @ routing and arrange your stay in the 
swankiest of hotels or the most modern of 
bungalows. 


But come to British Columbia. 


See the fairyland of the | Fraser Valle 
—visit Victorie, that outpost of old England. 


See the largest suspension bridge in the 
British Empire under construction at Vancouver 
Stanley Park across the Lions’ Gate. 


Bathe from Vancouver's five miles of beaches 
—explore the Fraser Canyon—there's golf, fish- 
ing, tennis, boating, climbing—all the sports 
on the calendar. 


British Columbia is a real holiday spot— 
unspoiled—magnificent and accessible. 


Write for information—use the coupon below. 






Write to: THE COMMISSIONER 


Bureau of Tourist Development 
(Dept. 8) Government Buildings 
VICTORIA, BRITISH COLUMBIA 


NAME: 





ADDRESS: 
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Alpine Wonderlands | 



















*® Such glorious scenery... such peaks of 


pleasure »+. Up on the roof of the world! 


A triple vacation. . 
















. yet so modest in cost! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS...2 days at Banff, 2 days 
at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald Lake. 

ul expenses from Banff or Field $57 
6 WONDERFUL DAYS ..+2 days each at Banfi 


and Lake Louise, plus l day optional at Banff o1 


Lake Louise, and | day at Emerald Lake. 

All expenses from Banff or Field . . . from $7450 
Vours begin al Banff or Field and include transporta 
tion from Banff to Field (or Field to Banff 


ern hotel accommodation, meals, 126 miles of Alpine 


motoring. Plus rail fare to Banff (or Field) 


from 


’ mod 


Bantt Springs Hotel open June 4 to September 


with its castle 12. Chateau Lake Louise and Emerald Lake 
like hotel nestled Chalet open June 11 to September 12. 
amidst towering > 
peaks offers you Low round-trip summer rail fares to Pacific Coast 


lorthed swimming, golf, riding, hik- 


dan mn Ss | Ipi 4 . 
cme... zestful Alpine trains... 
herve 


ALASKA .. . 9-day “Princess Cruises,”” from $95. Special 11-day 


“Princess Cruises” via Sitka and Skagway, from $115. From Vancouver, 
Victoria or Seattle: meals and berth included except at Skagway 


P, ' Cc ffi 
WORLD'S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 


For descriptive folders and information write or telephone your own Travel Agent 
or nearest Canadian Pacific Office, including: 


points via last Canadian Pacific transcontinental 
ne tennis, 
— * air-conditioned 


ur and sun 
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The Land of Health 


(Continued from page 65) 


TOoM—I'll try even you. 

ALL— 
All good foods are we, 
And there are others well to see. 
Eat a fresh fruit every day. 
Vegetables keep ill health away. 
Milk and eggs are good for you— 
Try us all, not one or two. 

romM—lI'll try every one of you. 

KING—Tom, I really think you 
have learned the Laws of Healthland. 

romM—O King, I do want to re- 
member them, but there are so many. 
Is there any way you can help me 
never to forget all I have seen? 

KING—You are a good lad. 
me think. Ah, I have it. 
fetch hither our scroll. 

(Page bows low, goes out, and re- 
enters with scroll.) 

KING—Read it, good Page. 

PAGE (unrolling scroll and read 
ing in loud voice) — 

rit HEALTH 

Let the sun shine upon you. It will 

make you strong. 


Let 
Page, 


LAWS Ol 


Fill your lungs with pure air and 
you can think more clearly. 

Sleep ten hours with plenty of 
fresh air. 

Keep yourself fresh and clean. 

Eat good foods, including fruit 
and vegetables. 

Drink plenty of milk and water. 

These laws will help to make your 
body strong. 

KING—Present our scroll to Tom, 
the earth boy. He will go home 
bearing our laws and our wishes for 
happiness to other earth children, 
(Rises.) Come, my courtiers, let us 
sing a farewell song to Tom. 

ALL (singing lo tune of “When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home”) — 
When Tommy goes back to his home 

again, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
His mother will surely welcome him. 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
He'll sleep long hours with plenty 
of air. 
He'll be as hungry 
And we'll all feel 
As Tommy grows 


as a bear, 
gay, 
strong and well. 


His mother will feel so full of joy, 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

To see the pep of an outdoor boy. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! 

He'll want to jump and he'll want 
to shout, 

For the sun will call him to come 
out, 

And we'll all feel glad 

That Tommy is growing strong. 


When 
again, 
Hurrah! 


he goes back to his home 

Hurrah! 

He'll always be so fresh and clean. 

Hurrah!) Hurrah! 

ilis friend toothbrush he'll not for- 
get. 

With soap and water he'll get wet. 

And we'll all feel glad 


That Tommy is fresh and clean. 


When 
school again, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
He'll want to work at his lessons 
then, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
(Continued on page 67) 


Tommy goes back to his 
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Where you assure yourself a sum 
mer that will stand out forever in 
the parade of happy vacation ex: 
periences! Here is a land where 
rugged, unspoiled scenery come 
bines with superb sports facilities 
and unique hospitality to create 
holiday values that only Vermont 
can offer. Friendly inns, hotels 










and tourist homes, all State-in- anc 
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FREE Vacation Books 
For a preview of your vacation 
in the Green Mountains, er 
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NEW YORK'’S MOST EXCLUSIVE 
HOTEL RESIDENCE FOR 
-YOUNG WOMEN 


TO NEW YORK 


To you who value an interest- 
ing background eloquent of 
your customary mode of living, 
The Barbizon offers a delight- 
ful blend of intellectual and’ 
_— activities... 


“You hear authoritative lectures 
on art, music, drama; listen to 
“inspired musicals . .. Physical 
Miversions take you to the 
isquash court, the swimming 
Boot gymnasium .. . terraces 


a sun decks... 


5 


And, within immediate dis- 
: are the art galleries, 
Bevseums, music and art 
‘schools, smart shops and 


theatres. 


Whether you stay a day, a 
week or throughout the sea- 
s0n, you will find the Barbizon 
aresidence of which you can 
be justly proud. 

* 


Every room with a radio 
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Tariff trom $2.50 single. $12 weekly 
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The Land of Health 


(Continued from page 66) 


For best of all, you'll quite agree, 

His brain will be more clear, you see. 

And we'll all feel glad 

That Tommy believes in health. 
ToM—Farewell, everybody. 

never forget you! 
ALt—Farewell, Tom. 


ll 
Farewell! 


How the Play Was Written 


® THIS play was written by a 

mixed group of fourth-grade 
children of the Shaker Heights 
Schools as part of an English project. 
Of course it carried over into many 
other subjects as well. 

The project was started by a 
group of “health” pictures which 
were brought by the children, This 
led to a discussion of what good 
health really is and how each child 
may be helped to have it or keep it. 








Books were brought from home or | 


the library. Topics such as Sleep, 
Fresh Air, and Exercise were assigned 
to pupils. They began to see some 
relation between late hours and poor 
lessons, and between good food and 
fewer headaches, 
The 
children decided what were the lead- 
ing aspects of health which they 
wanted to emphasize. Then the 
synopsis was planned accordingly. 
Each little would-be actor bought 
a notebook and copied in it the play 
from the blackboard. 
books proved invaluable later on, as 
each child used his copy in learning 
his part. 


Then a play was suggested. 


These note- | 


Once the synopsis and characters | 


were thought out, the scenes were 
fairly easy for the children to write. 

Cheesecloth for costumes was dyed 
to produce the beautiful blues, 
greens, and purples for Water, and 
the more delicate grays and lavenders 
worn by Sleep. Huge designs were 
worked out for the King’s robe. 
Immense placards were cut with a 
front and back and painted to rep- 
resent the characters of Toothbrush, 
Soap, Egg, Apple, and Milk. 

The first scene used only ordinary 
living-room furniture, but in the 
second scene in the courtroom of the 


King of Healthland’s palace there 


was a blaze of color. 

A scroll to summarize the Laws of 
Healthland was lettered out on a 
3’ x 6’ roll of printer's muslin. The 
title and the key words in each law 
were done with illumimated letters in 
india ink. 

As for the music, simple marches 


were played as characters entered. | 


Fresh Air galloped in to a dashing 
hunting tune. Veiled Sleep entered 
slowly, dreamily, to the music of 
Brahms’s “Lullaby.” Merry Sunshine 
danced her own interpretation of a 
sunbeam to waltz time. 

The play has brought a change in 
the health-thinking habits of the 
children, not only in those who pro- 
duced it, but in those who saw it. 
The children in other rooms have 
talking it and trying 
wholeheartedly to follow its sug- 
gestions. 

The scroll of the Laws of Health- 
land hangs in the hall of Fernway 
School, a graphic reminder that its 
girls and boys, like Tom, “believe in 
health,” 


been over 




















The Alamo, sacred shrine of 


Texans, where the last de- 
fender fell a sacrifice to 
liberty. 





Randolph Field, “West Point 
of the Air” and the world’s 
largest air training school, 





If you are going to Mexico 
City for a summer course, 
then plan on several days in 
San Antonio. Take away mem- 
ories you will never forget. 


Pan- 
the 


San Antonio, on the 
American Highway, is 
gateway to Old Mexico. 










Name 
Address 
City 


n Antonio 


THE MAYOR'S COMMITTEE, 


109 Hospitality Plaza. San Antonio, Texas. 


Send me FREE your beautifully illustrated book 
‘Picturesque San Antonio”’. 







GO WHERE LIFE 
is Different 


ADD the rare natural beauty of San 


Antonio to romantic, picturesque 
atmosphere. 


MULTIPLY its countless charms with 


its hundreds of sights and its history. 


DIVIDE your time between things to 
do and see; planned tours that make 
every minute count. 


SUBTRACT the cost of two weeks or 
more in this city over which six flags 
have waved. 


RECEIVE the most interesting, worth- 
while, unforgettable vacation for an 
expenditure unbelievably small. 


You'll see the Alamo, where Texans 
gave their lives for freedom; Fort Sam 
Houston, largest Army Post in the U.S.; 
O'Henry’s Home; centuries-old Mis- 
sions built by Padres; the Sunken 
Garden with unrivaled color abloom; 
beautiful Brackenridge Park with 
grandeur famed throughout the nation; 
the Governor's Palace where Spanish 
viceroys ruled; and scores of other 
points no American should miss. 


Only in San Antonio can one see and 
do so much for so low a cost. 








1S DIFFERENT 


State 
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JASP 


IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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Reon. RIDING 


Pa 


rue Columbia Icefield is described by moun- 
taineers as presenting the most striking 
Alpine scenery of the Western Hemisphere. 
Covering an area of over 150 square miles, this 
magnificent glacier country is surrounded by 
peaks towering from 10,000 to 12,000 feet. 

A new motor highway from Jasper Park 
Lodge to the Columbia Icefield opens up, for 
the first time, glorious Alpine views formerly 
accessible only by pack train. 

Yet this is only one of the thrills awaiting 
you at Jasper! Your favorite sport is more fun 
in this glorious setting—and you'll enjoy the 
charming social life at Canadian National’s 
luxurious Jasper Park Lodge. Rates with meals 
from $7.00 a day. 


Low rail fares. Come by the air-conditioned CONTINENTAL LIMITED. 
Call or write any Canadian National office for descriptive booklets. 


Boston... . .186 Tremont St. Detroit, Minneapolis, Portland, Me. G.T.R,. Sta. 
Buffalo. . .22 N. Division St. 1239 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. San Francisco, 648 Market St. 
Cincinnati, Duluth, 428 W. Superior St. New York 673 Fifth Ave. Seattle 1329 Fourth Ave. 
206 Dixie Term, Bldg. Kansas City,414Fairfax Bldg. Philadelphia, St. Louis, 314 No. Broadway 
Washington, D. C., Las Angeles, 1500 Chestnut St. St. Paul, First Nat. Bk. Bldg 
922 15th St., N. W. 607 S. Grand Ave Pittsburgh 355 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 4 5. Michigan Ave 








Due to ita exceptional 
convenience to thea 
tres, shopping centres, 
Radio City and other 
points of interest 

and its charming, re 
fined 


POPULAR 


WITH 


atmosphere 

The Woodstock has 
always been favored 
by teachers 
New York 


visiting 
Booklet ‘I 


TEACHERS 


Room and Bath 
from $2.50 single 
$4.00 double 


Hotel Woodstock 


43rd Street East of Broadway 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 
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Victoria the Beautiful 


(Continued from page 50) 


trailing in their wake—were evident- 
ly beginning voyages of some length 
and would change to an ocean 
steamer at Victoria or Vancouver. 
As we came into the harbor at 
Victoria in what seemed perfect 
weather, we were entranced by the 
picture before us. Although we had 
heard much of the beauty of this 
capital city of the Province of British 
Columbia, we found the reality even 
lovelier than had been predicted. 
Seagirt on the south and east, with 
rich farm lands stretching back in- 
to forests on the north and west, the 
city appears a checkerboard of 
brightly colored homes in a setting 
of vivid green. In the center rises 
Beacon Hill, the natural park around 
which Victoria is built. The great 
stone of Parliament with 
their shrubs and blooming roses, the 
War Memorial, and the statue of 
Queen Victoria claimed our atten- 


Houses 


tion even before we landed. 

For ten days in brilliant sunshine 
tempered by cooling sea breezes we 
We visited the 
shops, especially those in which the 


enjoyed Victoria. 


English china and Irish linens are 
sold, bathed in the great swimming 
pool of warm sea water in the Crys- 
tal Gardens, had tea at a famous 
hotel, enjoyed the Marine Drive, 
hiked along winding country trails 
and found ourselves at evening rest- 
ing before open fires, with minds 
and bodies pleasurably satisfied. 

Our first impressions of the great 
beauty of the city were confirmed 
by trips through the residential sec- 
tions where we saw exquisite flower 
gardens, lawns like velvet, and many 
handsome homes. The gardens of 
Mr. R. P. Butchart, a short distance 
from the city, seemed to us the most 
beautiful. All his flowers were love- 
ly but his snapdragons of various 
colors gorgeous. The snow- 
clad Olympic Mountains contributed 
a note of grandeur to many of the 
fine views from high points. 

One of the most enjoyable side 
trips we made from Victoria was 
that to the San Juan Islands. Board- 
ing a ferry at Sidney, we spent four 
hours cruising through the beautiful 
archipelago, landing at Anacortes, 
Washington. Here we stayed over- 
night, returning to Sidney the next 
day by the same ferry. 


were 


Reluctantly we left Victoria, 
traveling by bus to Nanaimo, a his- 
toric town 77 miles north. This 


drive up the Island Highway af- 
forded many sweeping views of bay 
and mountains as well as pleasant 
glimpses of farm homes and villages. 
At Nanaimo we boarded a ferry for 
Vancouver. 

Vancouver, Canada’s largest sea- 
port on the Pacific, gave us an im- 
of solidity and 
strength because of the many mas- 
sive buildings along the water front. 
We stayed at a well-known hotel 
which we found very comfortable. 
A sight-seeing trip we especially en- 


pression great 


joyed included a drive through sec- 
tions of Stanley Park, an immense 
tract of woodland and _ natural 
wonders. The giant trees and the 
totem poles in the park are world 
famous, 











































Announcement! 


On May 1, 1938 
the Two-Year Price of 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
will be increased from 


$3.50 to $4.00 


SAVE by taking 
advantage of one 
of the following 
offers NOW! 
(THE InsrRucTOR 645) 


(After May 1, 1938, $4.00) 


y) | THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs.) $4 iy 





{ The Pathfinder, 1 year - - | 
(After May 1, 1938, $4.90) 


| THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs.) 
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(After May 1, 1938, $5.40) 
13 ( Hygeia, Health Mag., 1 yr.) 

( After May 1, 1938, $6.40) 
14 

( Parents’ Magazine, 1 year) 
(After May 1, 1938, $5.50) 
Date 

THE INSTRUCTOR 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., 


| THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs. $5 | 
THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 yrs.) $5 Ol 
ORDER BLANK 
Dansville, N. Y. 


In view of the advance to be made May a 
in the TWO-YEAR subscription price © 
THE INSTRUCTOR, | desire to take advan 


tage of your OFFER NO. 


The price of the offer is $ 


I am enclosing payment in full. 


I am enclosing check postdated = 
15th, not to be cashed before that 


() Bill me payable May 15th. 
Name 
St. or R.D. 
P. O. 
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THE “ROYAL ROUTE” 
10 SOUTH AMERICA’S 


BRILLI 


.-oA DELIGHTFUL “CRUISE-VOYAGE” 
UNDER THE FLAG OF 


When your superb “Furness 
Prince” motorship glides into 
Rio’s = impressive harbour 

you're grateful, more than ever, 
for the serene British manage- 
ment of your 13-day voyage. 
After the refreshing rest, charm- 
ing entertainment, punctilious 
“rvice you've enjoyed, you're 
more eager than ever to “dis- 
cover” the glittering East Coast 
capitals. Thoughtful attention 
was given to every shipboard 
need—every delightful meal. 
Each day and evening of the trip 
was shortened by the conven- 
iences, the luxuries, the brilliant 
diversions that attend a “Royal 
Route” journey to Rio . . . San- 


los... Montevideo and Buenos 
Aires, 


Sailing every fortnight from New 
York, with call at Trinidad on re- 
turn voyage. Reservations and 
literature from your own TRAV- 
EL AGENT or Furness Prince 
Line, 34 Whitehall Street or 
634 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Phone BOwling Green 9-7800. 


NORTHERN PRINCE 
EASTERN PRINCE 
SOUTHERN PRINCE 7 
WESTERN PRINCE (@afis) 


PURNES <Spinee LINE 
=. 





By Bus to Quebec 


(Continued from page 50) 


How level the land is!) Through 
the black of evening I make out the 
endless stretches of a flat world, 
while the bus swirls along. 

We rattle over a long bridge 
above the Richelieu River, careen 
through the wisp of lights that 
marks a lonely village, roll across a 
longer bridge and over the St. 
Lawrence. 

A blaze of lights means Montreal, 
and midnight, and a welcome hotel 
bed. 

Dawn brings the sunshine, and 
another purring bus. 

We slip out of Montreal, skirt the 
great river, hurry on. between mills 
and warehouses, past merchant ships 
from every land. 

Quickly the city vanishes. We 
are now in rural French Canada. 
Through the magic of the bus I have 
wandered into another way of life. 

Toothpick-shaped farms stretch 
back from river to distant skyline 
and whitewashed farmhouses peep 
through protecting poplars. A roof 
still straw-thatched shields a barn 
from rain. Horses trot along, tug- 
ging loaded wagons. To the outsides 
of two-storied village dwellings cling 
peculiar twisting stairways. 

French signs are everywhere— 
“Terre a Vendre,” “A Plus Bas 
Prix,” “Poste de Pompiers.”  Pas- 
sengers translate the words out loud, 
giggle and guffaw over their own 
weird pronunciations and weirder 
meanings. 

Presently towers appear, then 
buildings, paved streets, and the 
bustle of busy trafhe. We are in 
Quebec. 

Into the hotel I go, but PI not 
waste any time. I scramble into a 
sight-seeing bus, listen avidly to the 
lecturer. 

“On your right is the Basilica,” 
he announces. “Below us is the 
lower town. Beyond is the harbor. 
To the left is Montcalm’s head- 
quarters.” 

We twist through narrow streets, 
chug up hills as steep as roofs, slither 
down twisting cobblestone-paved 
alleys made slippery by a passing 
shower. The narrowest street in 
Quebec; the shopping district; the 
Plains of Abraham; Wolfe’s Cove— 
we glimpse them all as we grind 
along. 

There is the trip to Ste Anne de 
Beaupré—more small villages, huge 
churches, more strip farms, tiny fox 
ranches, tumbling streams, the Isle 
of Orleans green and _ patterned 
across the river. We come to Ste 
Anne itself—the cyclorama, the 
Basilica, the Holy Stairs, crowds of 
eager, silent pilgrims. 

Back in Quebec, a soldier guides 
me through the Citadel, slips into 
Cockney as he shows me the spots of 
interest. | am awed by the dark 
cell, touched by the little brass can- 
non captured from the Americans at 
Bunker Hill, properly startled by the 
long drop from the parapet to the 
river. Most of all I am impressed by 
the thick walls, by the thought of 
the purpose and energy and money 
that accomplished their construction 
by the French, their capture by the 
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ANAD 
the land 


VACATION 
ADVENTURE 


orang, _ 
7 ai 
"e a. 


| ey: the pages of Bob Davis's 
“Canada Cavalcade”, Pick 
any part of this great, cool 
Northland—the sea-swept shores 
of the Maritimes, romantic 
Quebec, Ontario’s vast untamed 
lakelands, the great National 
Parks of Manitoba, Saskatchewan, 
Alberta and British Columbia or 
the fjorded Pacific Coast and the 
Yukon—for the vacation you like 
best. Know Canada as Bob Davis 
knows and writes about it—a 
land of infinite allure. No red 
tape at the quickly-accessible 
border. Fine accommodations 
reasonably priced. Courtesy every- 
where. Write us for booklets and 
full details or talk to any Cana- 
dian railway or steamship agent. 


CANADIAN 


TRAVEL BUREAU 


OTTAWA ~ CANADA 


L-335 








(Continued on page 73) 
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A Unique 
Summer Vacation ! 


See your Travel Agent 
for descriptive literature or 
write 
CLARKE 
Steamship Co. Ltd. 


Canada Cement Bidg., Phillips Square 
Montreal 
655 Fifth Avenue, New York 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


The Pelatial 
“NORTH STAR” 


The Luxurious 


37-6CK 





\ ie 


. " i ; 


“NEW NORTHLAND” 





fi! 






UN} 


IVE yourself a unique summer 
holiday this year — a Clarke 
luxury cruise from Montreal to 
beautiful Labrador. See the far- 
tamed Grenfell Missions in outposts 
of civilization on the fringe of the 
Arctic, Indian life, Northern Lights; 


also Newfoundland, Gaspe, French 
Canada. 


Yacht-like cruise ships, all outside 
cabins, merry ship life, famous 
French cuisine and service, cool 


Arctic summer. 
. 


11-12% Days $135 up 


from Montreal 









ClL-ARKE 
teas 








parade ! 


Step out of the classroom 
-and into the Caribbean 
Discover 





from New York 
Wednesdays: to Kingston, 
Jamaica, B.W.1., Puerto Co- 
lombia (Barranquilla), Car- 


Cruises 


tagena in ColombiaS.A. and 
the Panama Canal 
18 days, $175 up. 


Zone. 


the 





ANTI NE OT A RETR 


rare charm, spectacular beauty of these 
West Indies shores ... from the cool, 
friendly decks of the Great White Fleet. 
Relax in the intimate, informal atmos- 
phere aboard your first class turbo-elec- 
tric liner built expressly for Caribbean 
service .. . with outdoor pools, delicious 
food, delightful 
Orchestras, 


cruise entertainment. 

sound movies. All outside 

staterooms, mechanical ventilation. 
Other Guest Cruises 7 
from New Orleans and grtA 


Philadelphia 
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Saturdays: to Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Costa Rica. 


15 days, $175 up. 


Every Week: to Kingston, Ja- 
maica, B.W.1., Guatemala, 
Honduras, 12 days $150 up. 
19 days with week in high- 
lands of Guatemala. All ex- 
penses, $220 up. 


(TE FLEET 


Apply to any Authorized Travel Agent 
oe UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, ose Pista 
Ave., N.Y. ttt W. Washington St 

t hicageo Charles St “ 
Orleans: Pier North Wharves, Phil 
idelphia | Tremont St.. Boston 














The Lost Mothers 


(Continued from page 31) 


(Sweetness slaps him. He rubs his 
cheek, winks at the audience, and 
goes back to position.) You can see 
for yourself what a’sweet disposition 
she has. 

(Bridget starts to leave again, but 
this time Raggedy Robin rushes in 
and stops her with one hand, while 
with the other he clutches at bis 
clothes, to keep them on.) 

jesteR—This is Raggedy Robin. 
You see where he gets his name. He 
does look as though he needed his 
mother, or someone, to look after 
him. 

RAGGEDY ROBIN—Bridget, where's 
my mother? Look here! (Shows 
rent in trousers.) And here. (Shows 
button off.) Tell her she'll have to 
come right away and fix me up! 

BripGet—Howiver do ye get in 
sich a shape? If I was yer mither 
I'd be sewing yer clothes to the skin. 

jester—Hurrah for Bridget! 

(While Bridget is trying to pin 
Raggedy Robin together, Dummy 
enters. Tle carries a book and is re- 
citing the multiplication table aloud, 
making many mistakes.) 

jyesteR—That’s Dummy. You 
can hear why they call him that. He 
doesn’t want to go to school, and he 
never gets anything right. 

pUMMY—Bridget, please tell my 
mother she'll have to come and teach 
me this old multiplication table. | 
don’t see why I have to go to school, 
anyway. I don’t see where Mother 
can be. Ill be late to school, and 
then I'll get a whipping. 

JESTER—And deserve it, too. 

(Crosspatch has entered. He is 
pouting, and he keeps kicking at dif- 
ferent objects as he crosses the stage. 
Dummy turns to him.) 

DUMMY—Is your mother at her 
house? 

CROSSPATCH—She'd better __ be. 
Bridget, you go tell my mother if 
she doesn’t come and read to me I'll 
—Tll pull the cat’s tail. 

JesTER—You can easily under- 
stand why they call him Crosspatch. 

(Bridget finally makes her escape. 
While she is away Crosspatch shows 
his ill nature by kicking and push- 
ing at the other children, Nosey- 
Posey tries to wipe his own nose, 
Raggedy Robin keeps clutching at 
his clothes, Dummy shouts the mul- 
tiplication table, getting it all wrong, 
and so on. Bridget returns and the) 
all clamor around her, excitedly.) 

CHILDREN (one aficr another)—I 
want my mother! Where’s my 
mother? Why doesn’t my mother 
Did you tell my mother | 
wanted her right away? 

BRIDGET (holds up her hands and 
looks so serious that they all grow 
quiet )—Y our—mithers—are—lost! 

CHILDREN—Lost? They can’t be! 
You're joking! 

BRIDGE T—Indade, I'm not 
jokin’. It’s everywhere I’ve hunted 
for thim, and nary a one can I find. 


come? 


an 


It’s lost entirely they are. Maybe 
they've run away. 
CHILDREN—They must not be 


lost. How can we get along with- 
out them? Let’s hunt for them. 
Let’s get out the Town Crier. (The 
Town Crier is heard approaching, 
(Continued on page 71) 











Gl board 


FOR A GLORIOUS TRIP To 


othllnl 


@ Beautiful, happy Germany! What 


contrasts of ancient and modern prog. 


ress, what welcome and well-being if 
offers the traveler! Impossible to finda 
city devoid of interest and beauty. Ever 
the great steel and iron towns like Dis 
seldorf or Essen are famed centers of 
art and fine garden-landscaping. The 
Trade Fair city of Leipzig is also the 
world's book center. Hamburg has it 
quaint “Old Town" and Bremen it 
medieval architectural splendor. Gay 
dynamic Berlin is surrounded by par 
toral woodlands bordering on the pic 
turesque Spreewald. 

Then there are Dinkelsbiihl, Rothenburg 
and Nérdlingen — exquisite museum 
. Niirnberg, the 
home of toys and Meistersingers, anc 


pieces themselves . . 


of magnificent modern developments. 
Heidelberg, synonym for the romance 
of university days . the cathedre 
cities of Cologne, Worms and Speyer 
. .. glorious Frankfurt, fascinating Dres 
den, Munich with her bountiful art and 
jolly Hofbrau . . . romantic Vienna. 


Every region has its individual charm— 
the castled Rhine, the blue Danube 
the enchanting Black Forest, the snow 
capped Bavarian Alps, the Austria 
Tyrol. You will find new health at Ger 
many's famous spas . . . and new thril 
in such sports as hiking, boating, go! 
and tennis. 

All this you can enjoy, and more... it 
perfect comfort, whether in hotel, trait 
or steamer . . . good living at moderate 
prices, still further reduced by the 
of registered Travel Marks. And the 
German Railroads grant you 60% ® 





duction of rail fares. See Germany nov! 


Consult your travel agent 


and write for Booklet 55 


All teachers attending the National Educa* 


Association Convention in New York are ® 


vited to visit our new American headquart® 


GERMAN RAILROADS 
‘INFORMATION OFFICE 


10 East 57th Street 


New York, N. Y. 
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Travel and Study 
IN EUROPE 


For Information 
WRITE OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SERVICE DEPT. 


On Sabbatical 


Leave? 
SAVE 20 PER CENT IN FARES 


Members of the teaching profession will 
be granted 20 per cent reductions on 
ocean transportation round-trip rates, 
eastbound Aug. |5 to Mar. 30 inclusive, 
westbound Oct. 15 to July 15 inclusive. 





“END OF TERM” SAILINGS 
With College Orchestras On Each Ship 
ENGLAND-FRANCE-GERMANY 


Swift Lloyd Expresses 


JUNE 16 - JULY 3 JUNE 22 - JULY 9 


Arriving morning of fifth day at Cher- 
bourg and Southampton, early next 
morning Bremen to meet Berlin Express. 


HAPAG ““FAMOUS FOUR EXPRESSES” 


DEUTSCHLAND - HAMBURG 


JUNE 16 - JULY 14* JUNE 23* 


neW YORK - HANSA 
JUNE 30 JULY 7 


*Call at ireland 
SPECIAL STUDENT SAILING 
“Lovo COLUMBUS June 30 


Cobh * Plymouth * Cherbourg + Bremen 





For Leisure at our Lowest Rates 


voy¢ BERLIN 10,0, ST. LOUIS 


JUNE 4-JULY 2 JUNE 11-JULY 9 





| ALL-EXPENSE TOURS of EUROPE 


Arranged by famous travel organizations 
and beginning on the above ‘‘end of term” 


crossings. Details on request to Tour Dept. 





THIS BOOK of 225 
pages, illustrated by 
Wallace Morgan, an- 
swers many questions 
on travel to and in 
Europe, planning, go- 
ing, passports, bag- 
gege, customs ..... 
Also on Taking Your Car to Europe, 
ideal for groups of friends. (Entire car 
tax in Germany reduced to $2 for 2 
months’ sojourn.) Information on Sum- 
mer Courses and Year ‘Round Study 
tbroad. This pocket-size volume is 25¢ 
to cover part of distribution costs. 


HAPAG-LLOYD 
57 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Enclosed is 25¢ for 225-page illustrated 





| beck, "Your Trip to Europe”. 


| Name 





Address 


Your Travel Agent, or 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


NORTH GERMAN LLOYD ee 
| A G 57 Broadway, New York, N. Y a 
| 669 Fifth Avenue near 53rd St ues 
| Offices and Agents Everywhere 
in 











The Lost Mothers 


(Continued from page 70) 


singing some jolly song. As he en- 
ters, the children all rush toward 
him, each one shouting.) Our 
mothers are lost! 

TOWN CRIER (throwing up his 
hands in surprise)—Your mothers 
are lost? Who ever heard of mothers 
being lost? 

BRIDGET—It’s lost they are. Not 
a mither on this whole Naughty 
Street can I be findin’. 

CHILDREN—We want you to cry 
our mothers. Do cry them loud. 
Tell everybody. 

tOWN CRIER—That | will. Maybe 
they have gone to live with some 
good children. 1 wouldn't blame 
them a bit. 

(fle goes out, repeating loudly, 
Mothers lost?’) 

jJestTER—Do "em good! Do ’em 
lots of good to lose their mothers. 

(The children huddle together, not 
knowing what to do. The Jester 
turns to them and sings to the tune 
of “Annie Laurie.”’) 

jESTER— 

You've lost your mothers, have you? 

And you don’t know what to do? 

| can’t feel sorry for you, 

| think it serves you right, 

I think it serves you right, 

[ think it serves you right, 

For you're naughty, naughty chil- 
dren; 

I think it serves you right. 

(All the children are crying by 
the time he has finished. The 
Mothers enter, disguised as fairies, 
and perform some pretty drill. The 
children are fascinated, and forget 
to cry. Bridget stands by herself 
and regards the Mothers with a 
puzzled look on her face.) 

CHILDREN (crowding about Moth 
ers) —We've lost our mothers. 
you suppose they ran away because 
we were so naughty? 

(The Mothers smile knowingly at 
one another and dance in a circle 
around the children. The circk 
breaks in front, revealing the chil 
dren in a group inside. The Moth- 
lean forward, pointing — their 
fingers accusingly at the children, 
and sing to the tune “The Mulberry 
Bush.” ) 

MOTHERS— 

Why do you think they'd stay with 
you, 

Stay with you, 

Stay 

Why do you think they'd stay with 
you 

When you are all so naughty? 

(Mothers again circle around thi 
children, then break the line in 
front, and sing. 

All the day long small Pucker cries, 
Small Pucker cries, 

Small Pucker cries, 

All the day long small Pucker cries, 
From early in the morning. 

(Mothers circle again, break the 
line, and sing.) 

Raggedy Robin comes apart, 
Comes apart, 

Comes apart, 

He’s always tearing pants or shirt, 
At night and in the morning. 

A MoTHER—Why don't you call 
up the Fairy Queen? Maybe she 


might help you find your mothers. 


crs 


with you? 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Just A TOUCH OF THE FINGER AND 
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ON THE BLACKBOARD 


CLASS PAPERS ARE 
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Edd ... YOUR 


PACKAGE IS SEALED 


SCOTCH CELLULOSE TAPE 
Seals Without Water — Fully Transparent 


Made of special, heavyweight cello- 
phane, this new mending and sealing 
tape has unusual strength and remains 


transparent. 


Seals instantly with slight pressure. 
Saves time, trouble, and money in class- 


room and home. 










Your dealer can supply you, or send 25 cents in coin or 


stamps tO MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. COMPANY 
DEPT. T. L, SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





Gentlemen: Please send me one %" x 300’ roll of Scotch Cellulose Tape complete with dispenser, 


postage prepaid, for which I enclose 25c. 


Name 


City State 


Address 


aye 





MADE BY MINNESOTA MINING & MANUFACTURING CO., ST, PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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There’s an atmosphere of the cattle coun- 
try about modern, metropolitan El Paso 
‘ the true spirit of the old west. 
You'll get a new thrill from our vast 
deserts and rugged mountains, from color- 
ful Old Mexico across the Rio 
Grande, and from visits to Carlsbad Cav- 
erns National Park, White Sands Na- 
Monument, and a score of other 
Plan to come this summer 
for 


just 


tional 
scenic points. 
—make EI Paso your headquarters 
seeing the Southwest! 


€fPaso 


COUNTY, TEXAS 
Fl Paso Cateway Club, Room 19 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Fl Paso, Texas 
Send illustrated Sunshine ‘Playground Pooklet to 
Name 
Address 


UNSHINE PLAYGROUND OF THE BORDER 





S 











VACATION THIS YEAR— 


Deaivit ll 








io year, vacation in romantic Evangeline Land 
where fragrant apple blossoms deck the hill- 
sides where yoked oxen turn rich furrows in 
Acadian fields and white sails skim like butterflies 
over the blue waters of Fundy Bay. Come, for rest, 
recreation and pleasant pastimes. Play golf, tennis, 
camp, canoe. Enjoy Nova Scotia's diverting round 
of carnivals and celebrations. Stay in delightful 
Digby, Bear River — New Scotland’s “Switzerland’’; 
in historic Annapolis Royal, romantic Grand Pre 
and citadelled Halifax. Glorious days are yours in 
this enchanting land, cooled by salt sea breezes. 








THE 


FIELDS ARE TILLED BY OXEN 


Comfortable Dominion Atlantic Railway trains meet steamers. Only oo Boston to 
Yarmouth, or 22 hours from New York. Let us give information on low-cost A//-Expense Tours. 


DOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


50 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


or apply to Canadian Pacific Railway, 344 Madison Avenue, New York City, or to your nearest Travel Agent. 
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The Lost Mothers 


(Continued from page 71) 


SWEETNESS—Why didn’t we think 
of that? (Runs to a telephone.) 
Hello! Please give me the Fairy 
Queen. Is this you, Fairy Queen? 


| Oh, dear Queen, we are in trouble. 


We have lost our mothers. Can you 
help us find them? How? Yes, I 
understand now. Yes, thank you so 
much. 

CHILDREN (all crowding around 


Sweetness, exclaiming)—Can _ she 
help us? Did she know? What did 


she say? Do tell us quickly. 

SWEETNESS—She said (holding up 
one hand and slowly turning ber 
ring) to turn my ring three times 
this way, then two times back, then 
one time this way again. 

(The children and Bridget are 
watching her and do not see the 
Mothers drop their capes and head- 
Sweetness discovers — this 
first, gives a cry of surprise, and 
points. The others turn and stare, 
too astonished to speak.) 

BRIDGET—The saints in Hiven pre- 
serve us! 

MOTHERS (in chorus, smiling)— 
Do you know us now? 


dresses. 


puckeR—Did the fairies _ steal 
you? (The mothers shake their 
heads.) 

crossparcii—Did you just run 


away? (The Mothers nod “Yes.”) 
What for? 

A MOTHER—Can't you guess? 

DUMMY—I spose because we were 
always so naughty. 

A MoTHER—We may decide 
stay It’s more fun than 
curling hair, and getting breakfasts, 


to 
fairies. 


and sewing on buttons. 

NOSEY-posEY—And wibing_nod- 
ses. 

(Everyone laughs. Each child 
goes to his own mother, and cuddles 
up to ber.) 

PUCKER—Oh, 
fairies. Il never ery again. 

SWEETNESS—Please be our mothers 


please don’t stay 


again. I can curl my own hair, 
pbUMMY—I'Il learn my lessons. 
crosspatcu—lll never be cross 
again. 

RAGGEDY ROBIN—I'll sew on my 
own buttons. 

NosEy-PposEY—I'll wib my own 
nodse. 

A MOTHER—You ve promised be 
fore to be good, you know, but you 
didn’t keep your promises. 

BRIDGET—Don't be scared, chil- 
dren. Your mithers are only jokin’. 
There isn’t anything a mither would 
rather be than just a mither to her 
own. They're only tazin’ ye. Don’t 
be tellin’ me that a mither would 
rather be a fairy. 

A MOTHER—Bridget is right. You 
are naughty, but, oh, how each 
mother loves her own kiddie. 

pPuCKER (snuggling up close)— 
And how each kiddie loves his own 
mother. 

(They go off, two by two. Bridget 
follows, laughing.) 

jester (throwing kisses to the 
audience as he capers off)—Didn’t 
I tell you it would do ‘em lots of 
good to lose their mothers? 


EpiItorIAL Note: The songs used in 
this play can be found in The Everyday 
Song Book, Revised Edition, published 
by The Cable Company, Chicago, III. 
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THE MEMO 


of a prospective 
vacationer 





April 25, 1938, 


SOVIET UNION -- Crack ex- 
press Wagon-Lit 
Paris through to Moscow, 
Maybe the steamer fron 
Hay's Wharf at _ London 
Bridge via Baltic to Len- 
ingrad. Fine hotels, 
good service, excellent 
food. Besides Leningrad 
and Moscow, interesting 
trips if time: Down the 
Volga River - Rostov, in 
the Don region - Trip 
through Caucasus Moun- 
tains to old Tbilisi 
(Tiflis) and to Baku on 
the Caspian - Then to 
Batumi and along the 
Black Sea "Riviera" by 
motor vessel - Crimea, 
luxurious rest - homes, 
good beaches--Choice of 
going north to Dniepro- 
ges Dam and to Kharkov or 
to Odessa and up to Kiev, 
capital of Ukraine - good 
trains from here to west- 
ern Europe on way home. 


Rates include hotels, 
meals, all transporta- 
tion on tour, sightsee- 
ing by car and experi- 
enced guide-interpre- 
ters for $5 a day thir 
class, $8 tourist and $l 
first. Literature fro 
Intourist, Inc., espe 
cially 60 page generé 
"Baedeker" of Soviet 
tours No. IN-5. 


P.S. If we're there }! 
August we'll see thé 
great All-Union Agr 
cultural Exposition ~ 














biggest ever. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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‘SAVE VACATION DAYS 
BY FLYING UNITED 




















D ‘ 


To Colorado, Boulder Dam, Yellow- 
stone, Rainier, California, Alaska, 
Honolulu, and the Eastern U. S. 
CRCLE TOURS ... OPTIONAL ROUTINGS. 
Ask about United’s circle tours 
to California, Pacific Northwest. 
Go one way; return another. See 
twice as much. Economical fares. 


"Vacation by Air’—send for interesting 





iustrated booklet on air service to the 
nation’s playgrounds, For 
this and all other air travel 
information, drop a post 
card to: 

United Air Lines, Dept. 
C1,221N.LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill., or call your | 
local United office. 


(NITED_AIR | LINES 


——_— 
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Just off the press! 
tion, itineraries, 
Ask your travel 
Compagnia Italiana Turismo, Inc., O x aa 
ltalian State Rys. 626 Sth Ave., N. 
ORIGINAL 


; Al POEMS, SONGS 


fo Immediate Consideration . . . Send Poems to 
OWMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, ltd, Dpt.183, Torento,Can, 
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Help Yourself 
To Happiness! 





Teacher Becomes Host- 
ess - Manager of Dude 
Ranch, Though Without 
Experience. 


the picture of a 
who was once @ 
teacher, tired of the monot- 
ony of her work and long- 
ing to share the good fel- 
lowship of hotel life. She 

chance it offered 


loved the 

to meet people who were 

making history. She loved 

the hustle and bustle, the 

holiday atmosphere, the 
surroundings. 


This is 
wolnan 


beautiful 

Sara Korb didn’t hope to 
be able to enter this new 
and thrilling world herself 
but then she read an adver- 
wment like and NOW she writes 


“nk you for your kindness in helping me secure 
* position as Hostess-Manager This is a most de 
eu place to spend the summer, as this ranch is 

me of the most scenic regions of the Rockies, 


be luties are very pleasant and interesting. My 
* Hotel Training Course has been of the greatest 
2? © me. ‘The proprietor is a Lewis graduate and 
Ws the system. In every phase of my work here, 
aire been able to put into practice what I learned. 
“sides the knowledge gained it gave me courage and 
‘“wiidence to go into the work.’ 
"4 Only one of the 
ame of women who have realized their fondest 
m through Lewis Training. YOU can weave a 
yall your own by clipping the coupon as Sara Korb 


this 


many true-life stories ia the 





™ nly 4 short time ago Add your name to our 
we ball rs by sending for information about our ca- 
ulding spare-time study training TODAY! 
—— 
= Manager } Purchasing Agent 
‘ Haustant Manager ) Social Director 
eas Matron 
ri isekeeper Dietitian 
ashier 


Social Secretary 


nis HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 
om $H-9042, Washington, D. C. 


Pew 

rc = me FREE of charge and without obli 

fe I etails about the hotel and institutional 

| have particularly interested in the positions 
checked 

Name 





Pity 
—,.. 











By Bus to Quebec 


(Continued from page 69) 


British, their conservation by the 
Canadians. 

I walk along the city wall, look 
down from the gates to the streets. 
I visit the Parliament House, eye its 
carved woodwork and paintings, see 
the legislative chambers with their 
speakers’ chairs and royal coats of 
arms, realize with surprise that here 
is but a copy of the greater Houses 
of Parliament of imperial London. 

I saunter through the streets and 
enjoy the differences in everyday 
things—the monuments, the French 
books in a store window, corona- 
tion souvenirs, the two-wheeled 
caléches, the four-wheeled victorias, 
the ceaseless clop-clopping of horses’ 
hoofs on iron-hard pavements. 

Evening comes. I stroll along 
wide Dufferin Terrace. Above me 
tower the Chateau Frontenac and 
the Citadel. Below flows the river. 
I see the Levis ferries chugging back 
and forth with smoke-clouded pre- 
cision, the speedboat which zooms 
up and down the water front, a 
sloop skimming across the river, the 
Saguenay steamer pulling away from 
its dock, a great liner nosed noisily 
to its wharf by urging tugboats. 

The sunset fades. The military 
band reaches the end of its program, 
rises. There is a halting, a stiffening, 
among the people. Hats come off: 
“O Canada.” A roll of drums: 
‘God Save the King.” 

I turn away toward the hotel. I 
am at peace, yet already my heart is 
pounding with the excitement of 
travel. 

Tomorrow | shall go home; to- 
morrow I shall step into another bus; 
tomorrow I shall sing to the burr of 
the motor, to the swish of the tires, 
to the whir of the riven air—“I’m a 
travel-thirsty tourist and I’ve been 


to old Quebec.” 


Round-Trippers 
to Labrador 


(Continued from page 50) 


After a very tardy start (no one 
hurries there!), we were.on our way 
by train across the island. For a day 
and a half we were treated to scen- 
ery in great variety—ocean, islands, 
rivers, deep-cut lakelike bays, for- 


bidding cliffs, evergreen forests, 
pyramidal peaks rising from rocky 
treeless plateaus, highland lakes, 


waterfalls, and ocean once more. On 
this island of few roads, the scat- 
tered homes and even towns crave 
the railroad’s companionship so much 
that they are almost built on the 
tracks! 

The station in St. John’s teemed 
with people—relatives and friends to 
mect the passengers, boys anxious to 
earn a tip or two, and the passengers 
themselves. 

Signal Hill was first on our sight- 
seeing list, and we were well re- 
warded for our climb. High on 
this hill stands Cabot Tower, erected 
by Queen Victoria in commemora- 
tion of the 1497 discovery voyage 

(Continued on page 77) 
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THIS Leathers UL fermi VACATION 











«the traditional one of gar- 
dens, palms and outdoor 
sports, Orange groves and 
tropic isles, historic Spanish 
Missions, exotic fruits and 
flowers, breeze-cooled summer 
nights and rainless days, all 
the things you’ve read about... 


—_— 


Highest U.S. peaks, 200 miles of seashore 
typify contrasting kinds of outdoor fun, 














Behind the scenes in Ameri- 
ca’s new entertainment capt- 
tal! Microphones, kliegs and 
previews. Artists, writers, 
composers. Stars at night 
clubs, cafes, symphonies and 
championship sports events. 


Celebrities on every hand, national net- 
work broadcasts and world premieres. 


SEE IT ALL IN 2 WEEKS AT LOW COST When you arrive, be sure to visit our 
at 


505 West 6th St., Los Angeles, for expert 


an : ; new Official Information Bureau, 
THis SUMMER, get acquainted with 


Southern California’s varied fun, its in- 
teresting industries and its famed resorts 
like Pasadena, Hollywood, Long Beach, 
Beverly Hills, Glendale, Pomona, Santa 
Monicaand others in Los Angeles County 
and its neighbors. Even from New York 
it’s just overnight by plane, 2% to 3 days 
by train, 5 to 7 by auto or stage. And 
vacation costs here average 22.8% under 


help in getting the most enjoyment out of 


your stay here. Free, of course. 

Come to California for a glorious vacation, 
idvise anyone not tocome seeking employ- 
ment, lest he be disappointed; but for tour- 


ists, the attractions are unlimited, 


--seseees MAIL COUPON TODAY. «o«<00e0e, 


4il- Year Club of Southern California, 


Dept 5-H, 629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


those of 20 other leading U. S. resorts, Send me fess beck with complete details 
(including costs) of a Southern Califorma 
vacation, Also send free routing by 0 auto, 
O rail, O plane, O bus. 
booklets about counties checked: O Leos 
Angeles, O Orange, 0 Riverside, 0 Santa 
Barbara, O Inyo, O San Diego, O Imperial, 
0 San Bernardino, O Ventura, O Kern 


making your ordinary budget ample. 


Also s¢ nd f ec 
FREE: Automatic Trip Planner a 
This 80-page Official Guide Book— 
widely acclaimed by travel experts—plans 
your trip foryou from start to finish: what 


. Name 
to see and do, how to get here, time re- 
quired, itemized cost schedules, plus over Street 
oC ographs, maps, etc....authentic 
100 photographs, maps, e ae —_ 


facts available only through this non- 


( Please print name and address) 
Seoce Ceccccccccccccccocccccccccccesccooecocesees 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


profit community organization, Coupon 


brings it FREE by return mail. 
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See the HUDSON 


It’s packed with 
History and Legends! 





\ \) To NEW York 


Stony Poin 
[Deyting When you visit New York 
for the N. E. A. Convention, 
or during your vacation, 
DON’T MISS THE WONDERFUL HUDSON! 
It may be the most important travel day of 
your entire summer. 
NATURE used her most spectacular mate- 
tials to build the Palisades and the Highlands. 
HISTORY has lent interest to almost every 
nile of a Day Line steamer trip. LEGENDS 
ad Rip Van Winkle and the Headless Horse- 
man are cradled in the Hudson Valley. 


FREE--- A MAP of the HUDSON 


We will gladly send to each teacher, on re- 
quest, a map showing sights and historical 
places along the Hudson; also details and 
time-table of a Day Line steamer service 


hiily Service including Sundays May 26th to September 24th 


. . 
Hudson River Day Line 
(Dept. 95) 

West 42nd Street Pier, New York, New York 
NOTE: Through rail tickets accepted from Albany 
to New York and from New York to Albany. 
POPOL O CLOTS 











EARN 


A GLORIOUS 
VACATION 


This year I am making it possible 
for S500 Grade and igh School 
teachers to earn enough to pay for 
their vacation in full or in part 
through a few hours of pleasant edu- 
cational work in their spare time. 
Write for full particulars to 


MISS HARRIET JOHNSON 
20 East Randolph Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 








Teachers During Convention Week 
Daily Rates for Room and Bath 
from 2.50 from 3- 50 
$ Single $ Double 
Close to Convention Headquarters 


HOTEL PRESIDENT 


48th St. West of Broadway, New York 





The Best Low-Priced Song Book 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 


‘utable for schools of all kinds and for assembly 


~~ community singing. Contains 202 of the 
me best songs, 192 with music. 128 pages. 
wable “rope bristol’ covers. Price, 20c per 


“Y, postpaid. 12 or more copies, 15c per copy, 
rs . 100 copies or more, shipped to one ad- 
rm $13. 00 per hundred, NOT PREPAID. 

A. —~ OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


KNITTING YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


‘end for 600 Free Samples 





Lowest 
Prices 


: | 
PECIAL WEEKLY RATES for 





UVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St., PHILA., PA. | 
— | 





WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 64 


wiz colored stickers 55c; 60 colored 
we _ doz.; 


or Oliver —_— 


100 outlines to color 75¢ 5 teac hers aids 
ild Flower Preserv Stion Society, 
. Washington, D. c. 





Invitations Anno: 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
e i n 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
gS including two sets of envelopes 
Write for Remaies 100 Seript Lettering ay 


100 Visiting Cards - - 
MOT ENGRAVING CO...1046 Chastent St. Philadelpbis, Pe. | 
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UseFruL REFERENCES 
FROM THE INSTRUCTOR 


November 1936 

“Seatwork for ‘Our Food—How and 
Where We Get It,’” by Melda W. 
Chambré, p. 16. 

“Our Food—How and Where We 
Get It,” by Melda W. Chambré, 
p. 17. 

January 1937 

“Seatwork for ‘Playing Cafeteria,’ ” 
by Elizabeth Buchman, p. 12. 

“Playing Cafeteria,” by Elizabeth 
Buchman, p. 13. 

“Hot Lunches for Rural Schools,” 
by John B. Murphy, p. 26. 

“Weather Affects Our Selection of 
Clothing,” p. 43 

March 1937 

“A Unit on the Bakery,” 
G. Gunderson, p. 16. 

“Seatwork for ‘A Unit on the 
Bakery,” by Agnes G. Gunder- 
son, p. 17. 

April 1937 

“Cleanliness and Health,” 
H. Paff, p. 20. 

May 1937 

“Caring for Our Schools,” by Marion 
Paine Stevens, p. 40. 

June 1937 


by Agnes 


by Anna 


“Mental Hygiene for the First 
Grade,” by Lava V. Sughrue, p. 
13. 


September 1937 
“A Health Check List for the Rural 
School,” by William Uhler, Jr., p. 
at. 
“The Story of Milk,” 
Loveless, p. 22. 
“Seatwork for “The Story of Milk, ” 
by Katie G. Loveless, p. 23. 
“A Museum Exhibit Dealing with 
Shelter,” p. 24. 
October 1937 
“Shelter around the World,” by 
Marion Paine Stevens, pp. 49-58. 
November 1937 
“Seatwork for “A Study of the Cafe- 
teria, ” by Ida E. Birdsall, p. 14. 


by Katie G. 








“A Study of the Cafeteria,” by Ida 
E. Birdsall, p. 15. | 
“At the Thanksgiving Table,” by | 
Jessie Todd, p. 36. 
“The Story of Food,” by 
Julian, pp. 41-50. 


Katherine | 


It's Fun to Be Clean 


(Continued from page 15) 


My! How nice Sammy looked! 
His face was so clean that it was all 
shiny. His hair was combed just 
right. 

Mother looked at Sammy very 
carefully. “I never saw a_ nicer, 


cleaner little boy in all my life. Ill 
be very proud to take such a fine 
boy visiting with me! 


How good that made Sammy 
feel! On the train he sat up just as 
straight as he could. There were 


many people on the train. Some of 
them smiled at Sammy. 

“That’s because such a 
nice clean little boy,” said Mother. 
“You see, Sammy, everybody likes | 
clean children.” 

“Oh,” said Sammy happily. “I'm 
so glad I got ready all over again. 
It’s lots more fun to be clean than it 
is to be dirty.” 
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SAIL THE SHORT “GREAT CIRCLE” ROUTE 
BY THE BEAUTIFUL ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 


Compare the route, compare 
the prices, compare the ships! 
Then you'll know why more 
than 60,000 wise travellers last 
year chose the “39% Less 
Ocean" route. It’s the other 


way to Europe... with big, spa- 
cious liners and 1,000 miles of 
sheltered water before you reach 
the ocean. Just imagine having 
scenery en route to Europe... 
and only 3 to 4 days open sea! 


Test These Figures Against Your Summer Travel Budget 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


Dozens of itineraries are 


yours via the big Canadian 


Pacific liners. Here are typical travel bargains: 


28-DAY TOURS—4 countries. Visit- 
ing Great Britain, Holland, Bel 
gium, France. All expenses .. . 
steamship, hotel, rail included. 
Tourist Class, $393 up. 


28-DAY TOURS—6 countries. A 
“vrand tour” of England, Holland, 
Belgium, France, Germany, 
Switzerland. All expenses, Tourist 
Class, $493 up. Third Class, $418 up. 





“Empress of Britain” 


EMPRESS OF BRITAIN .. . largest and 
fastest ship ever to go round the 
world. Has more space per Cabin 
Class passenger than any other 
ship afloat .. . from Québec June 
11, 25; July 9, 30; August 13, 27... 
to Cherbourg and Southampton. 
CABIN CLASS 
$240 (With Bath) $228 ( Minimum) 
rourtst $135.50 THIRD $98 


THE FOUR “DUCHESSES”’... Duchess 
of Atholl, Duchess of Bedford, 
Duchess of Richmond, Duchess of 
York ... from Montreal and Qué 
bec April 23, and following Fri 
days ... April 29; May 6, 13, 20, 
27; June 3, 10, 17, 24; July 1, 8, 
15, 29... to British and Conti 
nental ports. 
CABIN CLASS 

$182 (With Bath) $165 (Minimum) 
Tourist $122.50 THIRD $93.50 


and Chateau Frontenac, 


Québec 


EMPRESS OF AUSTRALIA . . _ from 
New York April 24 including 2 
days at Québec .. . from Québec 
April 30; May 28; June 15; July 
1,19... to Cherbourg and South 
ampton., 
CABIN CLASS 

$182 (With Bath) $165 ( Minimum) 
TouRIST $122.50  THIKD $93.50 


THE “MONT” SHIPS ... 





Montcalm, 


Montclare, Montrose from 
Montreal and Québec April 22; 
May 11, 20; June 3; July 2, 23... 


to British and Continental ports. 
CABIN CLASS 

$156 (With Bath) $14] (Minimum) 

rourist $117.50 THIRD $9] 


All prices are minimum fares; 

slightly higher during the Summer 

Season. Round-trip reductions. 

| Special rates for teachers 
on sabbatical leave. 





SAIL FROM MONTREAL OR QUEBEC 


Fast trains to Canadian Pacific 
terminals relieve you of all trou 


blesome baggage transfer. Your 
luggage is routed direct to the 
ship. Or motor through lovely 


French-Canada, right to the wharf 


Get All-Expense Tour Bulletin 
and information from YOUR 
TRAVEL AGENT or Canadian 
Pacific: New York, Boston, Chi- 
vago, Detroit, ooo 36 
other cities in U, and Canada. 


Camadian Pacific 


ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
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r -Mail This Coujzon - 


th ome of Americas 
“e Wendel 


Chicago & North West- 

ern Ry., with its through 
service reaches more of 
the fascinating summer 
playgrounds of the west 
than any other route. It offers max- 
imum comfort travel at low cost— 
fast air-conditioned trains—thought- 
ful, friendly service that makes every 
minute of your trip a delight—and to 
many destinations you may go one way 
and return another without extra cost. 


THOMSON, Pass’r Traffic Mar. 
¢ hicago & North Western Railway 
400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me, without charge, full 
information and literature about 
the “North Western” vacations checked: 
of SOUTH 


OBLACK HILLS 9459¥x" 


Nearest mountain vacationland and 
America's last romantic frontier. Majes- 
tic scenery, Mighty Mt. Rushmore, Eco- 
nomical hotel and lodge accommoda- 


tions. Round trip rail fare * $26.45 


from Chicago as low as . 
of wis- 


ONORTH WOODS ¢f,Mu's- 


UPPER MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA— 
Pine forests, sparkling lakes. Wonder- 
ful fishing. Favorite mid-western vaca- 
tion region, Resorts to suit all purses. 
Only a few hours from Chicago on 
North Western's fast afternoon train, 
The rn mag = ae over- 
night trains. ound (rip rat $9, 35 


fare as low as... ..... e 


O YELLOWSTONE ee 
sers, can one, waterfalls, forests. Round 
trip rail fare fr 


cee OS 
—S ‘ 
OC COLORADO [errrens, opicing 


lakes, invigorating climate. Thrilling 


outdoor sports. Resort accommodations 
atall prices, Only an overnight tripfrom 


from Chicago aslowes «-. 531010 
OZION, BRYCE, GRAND 
CANYON NAT’L PARKS 


— America's graadest. most colorful 
scenic wonderland. Round trip rail fare 
Chicago to Lund, Utah 

gateway), as low as 


O CALIFORNIA-*«"' round vaca- 
tion state. Beautiful 

romantic, historic. See its mountains, old 
missions, famous Cities, ocean beaches, 
Hoilywood — center of the movie indus- 

try. See Boulder m en route. Round 
trip rail fare from Chicago on the 


fowas:.csse ress +++, 965.00 
OPACIFIC NORTHWEST 


— Vast green paradise, See Mt. Rainier, 
Crater Lake, fet Sound. Enjoy won- 
derful summer climate. Round trip rail 


mee oom ame 6 as ) oe $65. 00 
ALASKA. xpi ite i 


OCANADIAN ROCKIES 


—Unbelievable Banff and exquisite Lake 
Louise in the midst of sky- fe ung peaks. 


, CALL EXPENSE TOURS 


to the above regions. 





RAILWAY 


moe (hel ballos 









Mester 


= 





Great Composers and 


Their Work 


(Continued from page 16) 


IV. Other activities carried on by 
the children in the class are given 
below. 


tie 


A. Activities resulting from read 
ing. 
The telling of opera stories. 
2. The reporting to the class of 
certain chapters from books. 
B. Co-operative group activities. 
1. A visit to a symphony or- 
chestra during a practice period. 
2. A visit to a music store. 
The collection of musical in 
struments for an exhibit. 


4. The selection and the buy- 
ing of phonograph records. 
The presentation of a pro- 


gram before the parents. 
C. Creative activities. 
1. The making of a booklet in 
which to list musical terms en- 
countered in reading. 
2. The composing of simple in- 
strumental music. 
One of the most valuable activi- 
s was the visit to the symphony 


orchestra during the practice period. 
There the children saw the work and 


care involved in getting a program 


ready for the public. The pupils 
appreciated the efforts of the mu 
sicians and were given a reason for 


pg 9 and courteous behavior 


ing 
original music. 


a public performance. 
An activity that brought surpris 
was the 


results composition of 


Although only one 


instrumental piece was composed, six 


simple songs with the accompanying 
music were produced, 


fore their parents served as a 


A program given by pupils be 


sum 


mary of all the work in the unit. 


V. 


Outcomes. 
Below are listed the outcomes that 


the teachers thought most worthy of 


mentioning. 


I. 


II. 


II. 


A. A permanent interest in great 
composers and good musical pro 
grams. 

B. The extension of the children’s 
vocabulary. 

The 
ously when listening to a musicai 
program. 

D. The of 


favor of good music. 


desire to behave courte- 


change attitude in 


A Test on 
American Songs 


(Continued from page 17) 


Key 
s- %& ¥ 9. T i = 
F 6. F 10. F 14. T 
= we RT 
T 8 T 12.T 
Stephen Collins Foster 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” 
“Yankee Doodle” 
Francis Scott Key 
Samuel Francis Smith 
“O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem” 
Julia Ward Howe 
. Fanny J. Crosby 
-€@ ha Ft 
i S.e 8. g 
f 6. b 9. c 


Amv twnd ee wD 


o™n 
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YOU HAVE ENJOYED read- 


ing 


Alaska, 
Newfoundland, on pages 48-51 
of this 
teachers who entered our 1937 
Travel 
their 

Your fellow-teachers would en- 


joy 


riences, 
winning a prize! 
planning to travel this summer 
—wherever it may be—why not 


enter THE INSTRUCTOR'S 


$1,000 
Travel Contest for 1938 


Ga rrrsiger 5. 





the Prize Travel Letters on 
Yukon, Canada, and 
issue. Through them, 


have shared 
with you. 


Contest 
experiences 


reading about your expe- 
too—and you’d enjoy 
If you're 

















Columbia Glacier, Alaska (Vauphin 


OPEN TO ALL TEACHERS 


Except Those Who Have Won Prizes of Over $10 in Our Previous Contests 


Winners in the 1937 Travel Con- 
test received $1,000 in cash prizes, 
The 1938 Contest is being con- 
ducted along similar lines, and the 
same total amount in prize money 
is offered—but instead of the 
twenty-five prizes in 1937 there are 
fifty in 1938. 


50 Prizes—Total $1,000 


First $ 350 
Second 200 
Third 100 
Fourth 50 
Fifth 25 
10 prizes of $10 each 100 
35 prizes of $5 each 175 

$1,000 


The Contest is open to teachers in 
active service, school librarians, 
and persons employed by schools 
in executive or secretarial work— 
with the exception of those who 
have won prizes larger than $10 in 
any previous Travel Contests of 


THE INSTRUCTOR. 


——-—-—-----—-—--—-------7 


ENTRY BLANK.--- 1938 Instructor TraveL Contest | 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor, Tut Instructor, DANSVILLE, 


I hope to go to 


Any public means of transporta- 
tion may be used: train, ship, bus, 
airplane, or any combination of 
these. Private automobiles may 
be used incidentally; but trips 
wholly or mostly by private auto- 
mobile are not eligible. 


To enter the Contest, all you have 
to do is send us the Entry Blank 
below, telling where you hope to 
go during the summer. 


Immediately upon receipt of the 
Entry Blank, a copy of the Contest 
Rules and a Cover Sheet for your 
Travel Letter will be mailed to 
you. 


The Contest will close October 15, 
1938. That may seem a long way 
off, now, but doubtless you are 
already making plans for vacation. 
We would appreciate it if you 
would send in the Entry Blank as 
soon as you decide where you 
would most like to go. You will 
be under no obligation; but if you 
do go, we certainly hope you will 
write and tell us about your trip. 


N.Y. 


on a vacation trip this year and would like to know more about your 1938 Travel 


Contest offering $1,000 in cash prizes. 


Please send me the Rules, with a Cover 


Sheet for the Travel Letter which I will write after returning from my trip. 


My 


Name is 


My 


Address is 


Please send additional copies of the Rules and Cover Sheets to the following 
teacher friends who, I believe, would be interested: 


Name 


In-5-38 (Entry Blank may be sent in a sealed envelope, or pasted on the back of a governme nt post “| 


Address 
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_ Where will alert teachers be 
between June 26 and 30? 
A, In New York attending the 

NEA Convention. 








RicHT and right again! Smart 
women from all over the world make 
their headquarters here—not only 
to be near all of New York's excit- 
ing attractions, but also to enjoy 
the contacts and facilities of the 
Club itself. Write now for a reser- 
vation to be sure of a room in June. 
RATES 


Singles Daily $2.50 to $3.50 Weekly $12 to $20 
Doubles Daily $4.00 to $5.00 Weekly $15 to $22 
(All rooms with private bath) 


OPEN TO NON-MEMBERS 


AMERICAN WOMAN'S CLUB 


353 West 57th St, New York, N. Y. 








Have you seen the advertisement of 


(LOSING DAY SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


on inside front cover? 


It shows 14 Beautiful Designs 
from which you may select. 








GET THIS CATALOG OF 
SAFETY PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


EVERWEAR 


complete 


selection of Playground 

apparatus offers you some- 

Pei thing more than durabil- 
ROD ity and playability. lt 
APPARATUS guarantees SAFETY in 
every piece of equipment. 

The 1938 EVERWEAR 

catalog describes the new 

safety swing seats—rubber 

encased— which take the 

Mm injury element out of 

swings... it includes a 

really safe climbing ap- 

paratus...an exclusive 

feature on merry-go-rounds, slides and ladders that 
takes for safety. There is a reason why EVER- 
VEAR playground equipment is found on finest 


Playgrounds everywhere. It is the ip 0° pres you 


aa depend on for safety, durability and economy. 


Send for your copy of this catalog TODAY and see 
bow EVERWEAR can fill your playground needs. 

is no charge. Just fill in and mail the 
coupon below. 


Ever Wear 


Manufacturing Company 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


tverWear aiso st 





esac p line of 
thie #nd pool equipment. if you wish to have 
Catalog, also, please indicate in the coupon. 


~~. 
CL — — 


tverWear Manufacturing Company (1-5 
Springfield, Ohio 


Pleat send me the FREE catelog of EVERWEAR 


Players 
fround equipment, 


! 
4m also interested in beach and pool apparatus. 


(Name) 
(Address) 


(State 











Round-Trippers 
to Labrador 


(Continued from page 73) 


which gave England her claim to 
North America. From there was sent 
Marconi’s first transoceanic wireless 
message. : 

The next morning our ten o'clock 
sailing hour arrived in no time. 
With luggage quickly stowed in our 
cabin we went on deck to watch the 
departure of our small boat. Soon 
we glided past the harbor craft, past 
the quaint, ramshackle, and precar- 
iously perched fishermen’s houses, 
past the two forts guarding the har- 
bor’s narrow entrance, out to sea. 
We were off! 

By noon we had met the other six 
Round-Trippers. By teatime our 
acquaintances included the officers 
and port-to-port passengers as well. 
Probably the most illustrious of the 
Round-Trippers were a couple who 
had traveled widely and whose home 
was in Switzerland. To us the most 
unusual passengers were three chil- 
dren. Their entire make-up said 
“Eskimo” but they were half-breeds, 
their father being a white. 

From them as well as from the 
Grenfell nurses, Moravian teachers, 
wives of rangers (the Newfound- 
land police), native Newfoundland- 
ers, and Labrador “livyers” (whites 
who stay there all the year) we 
learned much about the lives of the 
people—their peculiar figures of 
speech, their usually shabby homes 
(Missions and Hudson Bay Company 
buildings were exceptions), their 
clothes, their work, their hardships, 
and their pleasures. 

Because the dry snow of the 
North does not penetrate sealskin, 
boots of this skin are commonly 
worn in winter; many persons were 


all 


even wearing them summer. 
Sealskin trousers and “dickies” 
(hooded, slip-on jackets) are worn 
for protection against the cold. 


There is also a woolen dicky made 
from duffy cloth, A scant living is 
made by fishing. A few hospitals 
have been started by the Grenfell 


Missions. The finest of these is at 
St. Anthony in northern New- 
foundland. 


Our steamer, a sturdy icebreaker, 
was the only carrier of mail, freight, 
or passengers serving ports between 
St. John’s and Hopedale, about a 
thousand miles north. That is why 
we stopped at over fifty ports on 
both the outward and the return 
trip. That is why we know that 
everything from food—packaged, 
canned, and alive (pigs and chick- 
ens)—to kitchen stoves, lumber, 
gasoline, and salt to cure fish is sent 
north from the capital. All these 
stops gave us an opportunity to 
meet a great many people. 

Every port was interesting, but 
St. Anthony topped the list of New- 
foundland coast towns. Here we 
heard the eerie howls of the Huskies 
as the boat made its way into the 
harbor. (These dogs, indispensable 
for winter travel, are so apt to be 
ferocious that they are confined by 
law during the summer months.) 
Here we visited the hospital, saw 
beautiful flowers growing, had a 

(Continued on page 79) 
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‘to Californi 


= (and it wont cost you a bagful of dollars,eithert) 


The Scout—Santa Fe’s famous trans- 
continental coach-tourist sleeper 
economy train with no extra fare — 
departs from Chicago, Kansas City, 
and Los Angeles every day. 


This popular train is swift as a 
limited, air-conditioned throughout, 
spotless, spacious, and modern. There 
is free porter and courier-nurse 


GRAND CANYON — INDIAN -DETOURS 


Throughout the year Santa Fe offers 
through rail service direct to the 
South Rim of Grand Canyon; and 
convenient connections for Indian- 
detours through the unspoiled 
Spanish-Indian country of northern 
New Mexico. 

These one-to-three day Indian- 
detours, with headquarters at Fred 
Harvey's beautiful La Fonda hotel in 
picturesque Old Santa Fé, are made 


a TB. Gallaher, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1178 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 
Send El Capitan, Scout, Grand Canyon, Indian-detours folders, 


and fares from ..__ 
ee 
a 


8 


193 


(feat take the mew 


cL CAPITAN 


THE ONLY ALL-CHAIR CAR 3934-HOUR STREAMLINER 


Chicago-LosAngeles 


@ This new, gay little wind-splitter is swift as the finest luxury 
streamliner—but you just can’t ride on it if you want to spend alot... 


Because this twice-a-week silver flash is dedicated entirely to 
economy travel, for the exclusive use of chair-car passengers ! 


Fare from Chicago to California, on El —— is $44.50 
—but $5 more than the lowest coach fare. 

is only $75. Low cost meals are served in the cheery 
dining car. You save both days and dollars! 


You'll like, too, the trim beauty and latest comforts of this unique 
39%-hour train to California—including deeply-cushioned reclining 
chairs, all numbered and reserved; carpeted aisles; broad windows; 
fine lighting and attractive dressing rooms. One car is reserved for 
women and children — with a registered courier-nurse to assist all 
those requiring her free and friendly service. 


If you are economy-minded, go west this summer on E/ Capitan, 
or the Scout, and see for yourself how Santa Fe has really lifted 
economy travel to a new plane of zest and pleasure. 


El Capitan departs from Chicago every Tuesday and Saturday, 
5:45 pm; from Los Angeles, Tuesdays and Fridays, 1:30 pm. 


THE SCOUT=DAILY ECONOMY TRAIN 


ee 


IS ASA 


ry 
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ound-trip fare 


service; a lightweight, streamlined 
car reserved for women and children; 
a friendly club car for tourist-sleeper 
patrons; a cheery diner serving 
delicious Fred Harvey meals to all for 
as little as 90c a day. 

The Scout, by the way, makes 


excellent connections for Grand 
Canyon. 





by motor under the pleasantly inform- 
ative guidance of cultured young 
women couriers. Leisurely, comfort- 
able, intimate, economical, these fasci- 
nating explorations are educational 
as well as enjoyable. 

Any travel agent will gladly give 
you full details about Santa Fe’s serv- 
ice to California, Grand Canyon, and 
the Indian-detours—or just mail the 
coupon below. 
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VACATIONS 




















PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST 


Here's a region big enough and 
varied enough to be all things to all 
mankind. You can practice rope 
work on the ‘“chimmeys” of a score 
of rugged peaks ... loaf while you 
cruise the magic waters of Puget 
Sound ski down from snowy 
upper slopes to meadows carpeted 
with Alpine flowers . swim on | 
sunlit Pacific Ocean beaches... fish 
every type of water... dance in 
wilderness chalets. 


Go on the electrified OLYMPIAN 


If you're planning a vacation get our 
free descriptive booklets. They'll give 
you a definite idea how economically 
you can see Yellowstone, Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, the Olympic Peninsula and 
British Columbia. They tell about | 
dude ranches, also steamer trips to 
Alaska. Low summer fares apply 
on The Otympran, electrified for | 
656 miles over the Belts, Rockies, 
Bitter Roots and Cascades. Travel 
independently or with congenial 
companions on the all-expense plan. 

Write today for Paciric Nortuwest 
booklet. 


L. M. JONES, Passenger Traffic M 
Room 732, Union Station, Chicago, “Tilinois 


Jee MILWAUKEE: 
ROA THE OLYMPIAN 


THE HIAWATHA 


S101A-12 





T PAUL 


MILWAUKEE 
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A Unit on Peace 


(Continued from page 20) 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Earl: Swords or Plow- 
shares? (Abingdon Press). 

Edmonson, J. B.; and Dondineau, 
A.: Citizenship and Occupations 
through Problems (Macmillan). 

Fishback, H.: Character Build- 
ing (Heath). 

Gregg, R. B.: 
(Lippincott). 

Magruder, F. A.: National Govern- 
ments and International Relations 
(Allyn & Bacon). 


Cranston, 


Training for Peace 


Page, Kirby: War; Its Causes, Con- 
sequences and Cure (Long & 
Smith). 


Pahlow, E. W.: Man’s Great Ad- 
venture (Ginn). 

Pamphlets and books from the 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, 700 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. (This organ- 
ization will send a list of its publi- 
cations on request.) 


Soper, W. W.: Economic Citizen- 
ship (Macmillan). 
Terry, A. G.: History Stories of 


Other Lands (Row Peterson). 

Turkington, G. A.; Mugan, M. A.; 
and Pritchard, M. T.: Lessons in 
Citizenship (Ginn). 


Exercises for a Unit on 
Transportation 


(Continued from page 44) 


Kry 


For Primary Grades 


I. 1. train 4. engine 
2. automobile §. tickets 
3. trucks 6. radio 

Il. 1. Pullman 
2. dining car 
ae bus, streetcar, elevated, sub- 

way 

4, a train that runs on tracks 


overhead 

electricity 
in hangars 
are 4. 
pilot 


cool 


For Middle 
.b 2. a 
. expensive 3. 
think out 


Ill. 


conductor 
5. do 


wnNoeK Ao 


Grades 
much 


For Upper Grades 
No. 
After thinking over his dif- 
ficulties, man invented bet- 
ter ways of travel. 
3. He found what 
tribes had learned. 
Yes. 
No. 
Between inland cities and sea- 
ports. 
food 
“carrying 
water jar 
. clay 
. raft 
. horses 
. animals 
. two 

railroad center 
. Robert Fulton 


. Streetcar 


nN 


out other 


na-> 


III. 


across 
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VACATION 


Come to Pinewood 
Camps, on the shores 
of a beautiful Maine 
Live in cozy comfort in a delightful 


lake. 
rustic cabin nestled among fragrant Pines, 
Dance--dine--swim--canoe --hike--fish--ride -- golf. 
picnic--with care-free congenial companions. Sat. 
isfy that ravenous outdoor appetite with Pine. 


Anew kindof 





wood's delicious home-cooked meals, tastefully 


served in the rustic dining hall. Do nothing, or 





85 MAIN ST. + CANTON, MAINE 6 


do everything -- just as the spirit moves. Let | 

Pinewood bring you complete for- | 

getfulness of classroom respon- ny | 

sibility. i iY 

This delightfully different vacation Cot ‘ “gh 

is yours at @ price you can afford. \* ee 

Write for the profusely illustrated ” rae 

28 page Pinewood Catalog. Do 4°” f 

it today. 

\N A 

PINEWOOD CAMPS, INC. \&. ee 











GATEWAY 


ALL EXPENSE TOURS 


EUROPE 


Also Mediterranean and Scandinavia 


"EBUGATIONL TOURS 


180 Personally Escorted Tours providing the 
large steamers, excellent netels, ‘Tier 

motoring, cultured leaders, fascinating sight seeing, 
congenial groups 


Specimens of our AL L- Rapense Tours 
28 DAYS FOUR CAPITAL jour $338" 
Enatanp, HoLLanp, Bet 
51 DAYS visiting 7 COUNTRIES $597" 
EnGLannp, HoLLany, Beau, Gexm 
TTZERLAND, [TALY, FRANCE 
* Third class on steamer. Touriat slightly higher. 
He sure to write for “"Gateway Booklet 
1G" that outlines these splendidly ar- 
ranged tours varying in rates and depart- 
ures to fit every taste, time and purse. 
“Uiateway Tours,’ one of the oldest 
in America, - sold by more than 300 
Travel Agents, see your Agent of 


Simmons Tours 


1350 Broadway (35th St.) New York 
Opposite Macy's Tele. WIS. 7-0030 





























Try & 
VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


What a Difference! 








you think all laxatives act alike . 


+ Just 


F 
if try the ALL-VEGETABLE laxative, 


Nature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) ...so mild, 
thorough, refreshing and invi orating. 
Dependable relief for sick headaches, bil 
ious spells and that tired-out feeling, when 
coma by or associated with constipation. 
Pp H eta25c boxof NRsfromany 
Without Risk §\35 54" Use for one week; 
if you are not more than pleased, return the bor 
and we will refund 
the purchase price. 
That’s fair. Try it 
— NR Tonight — 
Tomorrow Alright. 





tz 
NR - TABLETS- 





SUMMER VACATION TRIPS 
WEEKLY DEPARTURES 


Travel in Air Conditioned Comfort 


AROUND AMERICA--$174 


Circling the United States and visiting two foreign countries, Mexico 
ne 
Los fpaguee 2 ee 


and Canada, Seein, 
Juarez, in Old Mexico... Holly- 
. Beverly Hills Monica . 
Island . . . California's "Giant Redwoods 


Preview of World's Fair at San 


wood .. 
Catalina 
at Santa Cruz... 


Francisco . . Portiand . . . Columbia River High- 
way... Steamer trip on Pacific Ocean to Victoria, 
Canada ... Seattle... Rocky Mountains 


Glacier National Park . . . Optional trips to Carlsbad 
Caverns or a National Park. 

Wonderful meais » of 
conditioned Pulimans: 


sightseein reund trip rail end atr 
handling of baggage. Deluxe Hoteles 


Ot her Attractive tripe to 

EUROPE... ALASKA... YELLOWSTONE . PACIFIC NORTH- 

weer, MONTR REAL. . uEBEe . BOSTON... NEW _— 
. COLORADO & ESTES PARK. Aili cars air conditione 


Ask for folders 
111 WEST WASHINGTON 
CHICAGO 


Chicago's Old Reliable Travel Agency 





EUROPE 


BUSINESS MAN'S TRIP 


4 countric Switverland $298' 
SCENIC swiss Your 
leisurely countries $364' 
SHORT ITALIAN TOUR 
outstanding h countries $398" 
SCENIC ITALIAN TOUR ’ 
6 weeks very attractive $471 
VIENNESE LUXURY TRIP ‘ 
14 cities Salzburg Festivals $569 
*The most successful trips abroad! Allin 
sive, personally escorted, excellent hotels 4 
meals, Casing parties, unusual motor trips, | 
popular third class on steamers; ge ‘ourist 








During N. E. A. Week 


SEE tas REAL NEW YORK 


BY DAY 
AND AT NIGHT 


Finest art collections... 
toric landmarks ... modern = architectural 
wonders ... foreign sections ..with a college 
man as your Courier-Guide. 


amusements... his- 


Interpretive Tours by Automobile at surpris 
ingly low rates All expense visits arranged 
A service unique in method . . Write for 
Booklet “I” 
COURIER SERVICE OF NEW YORK 
“New York Interpreted” 











| 





Cabin if you prefer 
Send for Travel Map A6 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
YOU TEACH | 
? 
WHY NOT SEE IT AND KNOW IT! 
RAVEL over 12,500 miles in a comfortable bus, #9 
a comprehensive survey trip, earn 10 college credits, 
pay less than for other shorter trips (total cost need 
Peak, Indian pueblos, Santa Fe, Old Spanish Missions 
Grand Canyon, Bryce, Zion, Yosemite Hollywood 
Coulee Dams, Yellowstone, Salt Lake City, Wyom"t 
Black Hills, ete. 


Mietropo titan .,,1%4"%,. 
| ABOUT IT - 
at good hotels, spend July and August (® 2 days) 
not exceed $500). See Mammoth Cave, dust bow!, Pikes 
Redwood Empire, Mt. Rainier, Boulder and Grae 


Write for illustrated booklet, register early, quote limited 





New Jersey State Teachers College 
re Montclair, New Jersey + 





—— eat 





Suite 1040—30 Rockefeller Plaza Circle 7-2917 
Relieved 


BUNION Concealed 


Don’t suffer from feiafel bunions or enlarged joints. 
For quick, safe relief, get Dr. Scholl's Bunion Reducer 
—a soft rubber shiel d, worn invisibly. Takes off shoe 
ceseere, hides bulge; preserves shape of shoe. 50¢. 
or FREE FOOT BOOKL KLET by Dr. Scholl, write 
* Scholl s, Inc., Chicago. 


Df Scholls 





BUNION 
REDUCER 


a 








Summer Escorted Tours : 


California — National Parks 
Alaska—Canadian Rockies 


Comprehensive Itineraries 

Select Limited Membership 
New Booklet Now Ready Send for Copy 
GILLESPIE, Sronrs and BEARD, INC. 


AVEL AGENCY 








8 West 40th St., 
Est. 


New York City 
1891 
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N. E.A. CONVENTION JUNE 26-30 


STOP OVER 
in the Poconos! 


Here is a glorious opportunity to 
visit the Pocono Mountains, famous 
vacationland of the East! Stop 
over on your way to New York. 
Five minutes from Pocono Summit 
Station, on the main line from Chi- 
cago, is Pocono Manor, at the top of 
the mountains. A great, modern 
Inn, a 3,000-acre private estate offer 
you warm hospitality and all the 
thrilling sports and pleasures of out- 
door life. Here’s golf at its best; 
riding; tennis; archery; fishing— 
| walking along miles of trails abloom 
with mountain laurel and rhododen- 
| dron. Choice route from the West: 





LACKAWANNA—Leave Chicago 
Friday 8 P.M., Buffalo Saturday 
9:45 A.M. Arrive Pocono Sum- 
mit 4:23 P.M. 


ONLY 3 HOURS FROM NEW YORK 
BY TRAIN’ U.S. HIGHWAY NO. 6 


FREE booklet and time table on request 


POCONO MANOR 


TOP OF THE POCONOS-PENNSYLVANIA 
Herman V. Yeager, Gen. Mgr., 
Pocono Manor, Pa. 




















Supreme In Chicago 


Worlds Tallest hotel 


Coerything 


LEONARD HICKS 
Menoging Director 


The 
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MORRISON HOTEL 


' CHICAGO 












Closing Day Programs 


osing Day Exercises—For All Grades 


By Grace B. Faxon. A_ book 
that is invaluable when preparing 


a program for the last day of 
school. The contents are arranged 
in eight parts, the first five of 


which consist of exercises for spec- 
ified grade groups, but this mate- 
rial may be interchanged as de- 
sired. The other three parts 
include specimen parts for gradu- 
ation programs (actually written 
) graduates), suggestive programs for closing 
a in all grades, and plays. Nearly 200 selec- 
“in all. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Last Day of School in the 
Primary Grades 


By Noel Flaurier. An all-round 
guide to a successful closing-day 
entertainment. Includes: 43 reci- 
tations; 6 welcome numbers; 12 
songs; 10 dialogues and plays; 12 
rhymed specialties; 4 dramatized 
stories; 5 seasonal novelties; 7 
dances and drills; 4 closing selec- 
tions. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


Cosing Day in the Primary Grades 


By Evelyn Simons. Supplies all 
the material needed for even the 
most elaborate primary closing- 
day entertainments. Contents in- 
clude: 61 recitations and mono- 
logues ; 33 exercises, dialogues and 
playlets; 6 drills and marches; 13 
songs; 4 pantomimes, several 
cheers. Price, 40 cents, postpaid. 


'.A.Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 








Round-Trippers 
to Labrador 


(Continued from page 77) 


glimpse of Dr. Grenfell’s home, and 
looked at the splendid industrial ex- 
hibits. 

While crossing the Strait of Belle 
Isle, we spotted our first iceberg. It 
was not huge, yet large enough to 
cause Claire and others to run below 
for their cameras. After that, these 
iridescent mountain peaks of ice 
came in groups, sometimes as many 
as thirteen at once. 

After leaving St. Anthony, all 
harbors were too shallow for our 
vessel to dock. Belle Isle was the 
first of many ports where, at the 
sound of our whistle, countless 
motorboats and rowboats appeared 
from all near-by coves. Their oc- 
cupants, often wallowing in_ fish, 
tied up at our boat, received their 
mail and freight, or simply clam- 
bered over all obstacles to pay a visit. 

We were seldom out of sight of 
land. Many days were spent wind- 
ing in and out among the coastal 
islands. Here were the “tickles,” 
narrows between islands and _ the 
mainland—ticklish places to navi- 
gate. Often we sailed for hours up 
fiordlike inlets where the water, 
calm as a mirror, reflected the hills 
on both sides of us. 

At Hopedale we saw our first 
full-blooded Eskimos, short, dark- 
skinned, smiling. They came in a 
body to the dock to meet our small 
boat. The oldest members of the 
settlement greeted us in broken 
English. The Moravian missionaries 
there also made us very welcome. 
Their main building is the old Mo- 
ravian Church, simple in design and 
immaculately clean. 

The return trip was no less in- 
triguing because of our having come 
that way. One just couldn’t be- 
come bored on so interesting a voy- 
age. 


Alaska and the Aleutians 


(Continued from page 48) 


The first stop was in Cook Inlet 
where thirty-foot tides almost stop 
navigation. Then across the bay we 
went to that sylvan spot of beauty, 
Kodiak Island. We found the hills 
soft green, the grass shoulder high, 
flowers everywhere. Kodiak lies be- 
tween latitudes fifty-six and fifty- 
eight but the air is mild because of 
the near-by Japanese current. No 
wonder the Russians fought for it 
after leaving cold bleak Siberia. The 
Starr goes all around Kodiak, carry- 
ing mail and freight and picking up 
natives. On the right, about op- 
posite Kodiak, is Katmai volcano 
(which recently erupted, throwing 
ashes over Seward and Valdez) and 
the wonderful Valley of Ten Thou- 
sand Smokes. 

On we went past the Shumagin 
group of islands, which appear to 
guard Povlof Bay. Povlof the Beau- 
tiful is an active volcano with a 
snowy peak and a wreath of smoke 
always on its head to show it is not 
dead. Occasionally it shakes the 

(Continued on page 80) 
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...You will, if you go by 


GREYHOUND 


There are many different ways to “make the most of vacation” 
-so perhaps the young lady is a smarter fly-caster than she 

may appear! Thousands of travelers with long summer vaca- 

tions like yours have found that Greyhound makes travel 

money stretch over a longer period and over more territory 
and still include: 








The Most in Comfort: You'll revel in the immensely 
increased riding ease of Greyhound’s new Super-Coaches. 
They are air-cooled by fresh natural breezes—there are 4- 
position reclining chairs, wide observation windows with 
pull-down shades. 
The Most in Scenic Thrills: View America’s wonders 
close-up, as they can be seen only along the great highways 
. return a different route to double the scenic interest. 


TheMost in Saving: A dollar goes three times as many miles 
with a Greyhound ticket as when you drive your car. Rates are 
far lower than those of other transportation, Just picture the 
extra places you can visit—the extra fun you can have! 


—and Most in Information: For courteous informa- 
tion, help in planning trips, visit or phone the nearest 
Greyhound agent—or mail the coupon below. Do it today! 


Mail Coupon to Nearest of These Greyhound Offices 


Cleveland, Ohio . . E. 9th & Superior 
Philadelphia, Po. . Broad St. Station 
New York City. . 245 W. 50th Street 
Chicago, Il. . 12th & Wabash 
Boston, Mass 60 Park Square 
Washington, B.C... 2 sc scee 
. 1403 New York Avenue, N. W 
Detroit, Mich. er 
Washington Blvd. at Grand River 
St. Lovis, Mo “ees eens 
. Broadway & Delmar Boulevard 
Charleston, W. Va. . 155 Summers St 


Son Francisco, California ..... 
... « « » Pine & Battery Streets 
Ft. Worth, Tex 905 Commerce St. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 6th Ave.,.N. 
Lexington, Ky 601 N. Limestone 
Memphis, Tenn. . . 527.N. Main St. 
New Orleans, La., 400N. Rampart St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio . . 630 Wainut St. 
Richmond, Va... . 412 E. Broad St. 
Toronto, Ont., 1501 Royal Bank Bidg. 
london, England ........., 
A. B. Reynoldson, 49 Leadenhall St. 








Brings Pictorial Folders, Vacation Information 


Now's the time to settle the vacation question! Mall this coupon to neorest 
Greyhound office, listed above, for interesting pictorial booklet, filled with travel 
facts about any of the following: NEW ENGLAND L), CENTRAL ATLANTIC CITIES 
& BEACHES (|, PENNSYLVANIA & NEW YORK STATE (1), MICHIGAN & GREAT 
LAKES RESORTS (|, GREAT NORTHWEST (), CALIFORNIA, ALL THE WEST (), 
ACROSS AMERICA THROUGH SOUTHWEST ©, SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST, GREAT 
SMOKIES, SHENANDOAH VALLEY ||. Check the one you want--end jot down 
ony special place you would like to visit, on line below: 
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Address 
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BOOKS, PLAYS, SCHOOLROOM HELPS 
Denison & Co., T. 8 


Old Dutch Cleanser (Cleanliness Booklet) 7 
University of lowa (lowa Tests) 6 
Wild Fiower Preservation Society..... 74 


EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


American Crayon Co., The s 
Artistic Medal and Badge Cv 4 
Binney & Smith Co. (Crayola) 6 
baterbrook Steel Pen Mig. Co 7 
hverWear Manufacturing Co 77 
Metal Arts Co., Ine 4 
Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co. (Scotch Tape) 71 
Society for Visual Education, Inc 7 
Stowe Novelty Sates “ 
Ward Co., The €. } ‘ 
Winship & Ca, C. A “ 
FOOD PRODUCTS 
Kellogg's Corn Flakes & 


HYGIENE AND HEALTH 
Bristol-Myers t* (Ipana Tooth Daste) 
Dr. Scholl's Bunion Reducer 
Mothersills Seasick Kemedy 
National Assn. of Chewing Gum Mfrs 
Nature's emedy 
Nonspi Co 
Squibb & Sons, Eb. KR. (Dental Division) 


INSTRUCTION—-RESIDENT AND BY MAI 
American Sehool 

Art lustitute of Chicago, The (Art School 
Caivert School 

Columbian Correspondence College 

lhe Paul University 

Fordham University 

Franklin institute i, 
Instruction Service 

Lewis Hotel Training Schools 

Michael Reese Hospital School of Nursing 
National Art School 

National College of Education 

(hregon Summer Sessions 

Pestalozvi Froebel Teachers College 


: ie 
es i i et ae 1 2) 


‘<3 


“a - 


I’resbyterian Hospital School of Nursing 4 
University of Colorado jm 7 
University of Minnesota 6 
Washington Boulevard Hospital s 
Washington University ‘vs 6 
INSURANCE 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters no 
OPPORTUNITIES 
Columbian Music Publishers 73 
balucators Association fh 
Frontier Press Co.......... 6u 
PHOTO FINIGHING 
Century Photo Service a 
Moen Photo Service 6 
Olive Bros 1 
Quality Photo Co s 
Kays Proto Service s 
TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
Albert Teachers’ Agency 4 
Boulder Teachers Exchange 4 
Clark-Brewer ‘ 
Huff Teachers Agency ‘ 
Hughes Teacher Agency ‘ 
Personal Vlacemment KBureau ‘ 
Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency i 
Western Reference & Bond Assn 4 
Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency, ‘The ‘ 
TEACHERS’ PERSONAL 
Cliveden Yarn tu 7h 
Enna Jetticks (Shoes) fth Cover 
Johnson, Harriet 75 
int Engraving Co N ren 
Yarn Noveliy Co “oo 
Alr Lines Ravel 
United Air Lines 73 
Buses 
Greyhound Lines 7 
National Trailways Nystem 4 
Senta Be Trailways 61 
Hotels and Camps 
Allerton Club Kesidenees (New York “2 
American Woman's Club (New York) i7 
Karbiaon, The (New York) 67 
General Brock Hotel (Niagara Falls, Canada) 5S 
Hiotel Bristol (New York) 4 
liotel Empire (New York) is 
Hlotel Great Northern (New York 74 
Hotel Multnomah (Portland, Ore.) Os 
Hotel President (New York) 75 
Hotel Woulstock (New York) 6s 
Morrison Hotel (Chicago) 7 
Vinewood Camps, Inc. (Canton, Maine) 7s 
ocono Manor Inn (Pocono Manor, Penn.) 70 


Prince George Hotel (New York) 4 
Rockenbach, 1. (Cottage, Turk Lake, Mich.) 74 
Railroads 


Associated British & Irish Railways, Ine “0 
Burlington Route : 


Canadian National is 
Canadian Pacific Oo 
Chicago & North Western Kailway 76 
Dominion Atlantic Railway 72 
German Railroads Information Ofte: 70 
(ireat Northern Railway no 
Milwaukee Road, The 7s 
Rock Island Lines no 
Santa Fe System Lines 77 
Regional 
All-Year Club of Southern California 73 
British Columbia, Tourist Bureau Oo 
Canadian Travel Bureau ou 
1 Paso Gateway Club 72 
Florida, Guide Book of 74 
French Government Tourist Bureau n7 
Intourist, Ince. (€U.S.8S.R.) 72 
Italian Tourist Information Office 3 
Italy (C.1.T.) 73 
Japan Tourist Bureau 4 
Maine Development Commission 47 
Michigan, State of, Tourist Bureau N7 
Montanans, Ine “Hn 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Commission os 
Quebec, Province of, Bureau of Tourism 74 
San Antonio, Texas “a7 
San Diego-California Club oo 
Vermont Publicity Service Hu 
Virginia Conservation Commission 62 
Washington State Progress Commission ne 
Yosemite Park & Curry Co. “4 
Steamships 
Canada Steamship Lines 5s 
Canadian Pacitic 

(World; Alaska; Europe) 62, 66, 75 
Clarke Steamship Co., Ltd 70 
Cunard White Star 78 
Furness Prince Line ou 
Grace Line 63 
Great White Fleet (United Fruit Co.) ra 
Hamburg-American Line—North Ger. Lioyd...71 
Hudson River Day_ Line 75 
Swedish-Americen Line .................. : 74 
Tours 
American Institute of Educational Trave! 74 
Courier Service of New or 78 
burope on Wheels, Inc az 
Gillespie, Kinports & Beard, Inc 78 
Greater University of Tours 74 
Kennedy Travel Service 74 
Mentor Tours a4 
Metropolitan Travel Service, In« 7s 
‘ew Jersey State Teachers College 7s 
Powers ‘Tours 7s 
Ridgeway ‘Tours | 
Simmons ‘Tours 78 
University Travel Co 4 
World Tourists, Ine c4 
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Alaska and the Aleutians 


(Continued from page 79) 


earth with a mighty strength which 
moves objects fifty miles away in 
Belkofski. 

For me it was a dream voyage. 
No one can pass this way and not 
dream of the days when the bold and 
hardy Russians bore down upon the 
defenseless Aleuts and subdued them. 
Nor can we forget the sturdy little 
Aleuts with primitive weapons and 
skin boats who fought like demons 
to protect their home and native 
land. We dream of the Russian 
fortress held against great odds in a 
wild country far from the white 
man’s necessities; the pious priest 
following the army with a vision of 
a Christian native people. We see 
the former savage slaughter of the 
sea otter, prized even today by kings, 
and the millions of seal killed for the 
imperial Russian court. 

So for seven days we sailed west- 
ward almost to the end of the 
Alaska Peninsula. At last we came 
to Belkofski by the sea—an island- 
studded bay, a wide sweep of sandy 
beach, a tiny village on a green hill 
with its church spire standing tall 
in the midst, and behind all a huge 
rounded mountain rising sixteen 
hundred and forty feet from the sea. 
This was the end of my journey. 

However, in June, with so much 
of my dream already realized, it 
seemed only natural that a white 
Coast Guard cutter should send in a 
little boat for me. I was on my way 
to the Aleutians. First we stopped 
at King Cove cannery which is in a 
secluded bay beneath high peaks 
perfectly reflected in the water on 
clear days. Flowers grow every- 
where, from the beach to the top of 
the mountains, and little brown- 
skinned natives play all day with 
boats. In the cannery, natives, 
whites, Filipinos, and Chinese toil 
like mad to get all the fish out of the 
sea and into the cans. The din 
shatters your dream, but soon you 
leave and the spell is on once more. 

On Unimak Island, the first be- 
yond the mainland, is the beautiful 
Shishaldin volcano. We think it 
rivals Fuji in Japan. A perfect cone 
rising nine thousand feet from the 
sea, always crowned with snow, its 
base is in the restless surf which 
beats forever on the rocks. Shishal- 
din—mysterious, wonderful, mist 
enshrouded, lonely—is a beauty to 
be searched for on your dream voy- 
age; it may be hidden by some fleecy 
cloud or by a veil of mist turned to 
violet by the sun. Beg the weather 
man to fix the day when you pass 
Unimak. 

Between Unimak Island and Akun 
is the best pass into the Bering Sea, 
Unimak Pass. We continue around 
Akutan and into Unalaska harbor, 
which is all but landlocked. It is 
Uncle Sam’s deepest harbor in the 
north, a haven from the storms of 
the Pacific and the fierce winds 
which blow from the Arctic across 
the Bering Sea. It is a jewel, a prize, 
a spot to be remembered all one’s 
life: sapphire water, azure sky, 
rounded hills emerald green and soft 
as velvet, encircling peaks covered 
with snow, a curving beach of white 
sand and nestling above it a tiny 


village. Peaceful, restful, balm to 
the weary just to sit on the flower- 
covered hills and dream, as tiny 
boats ply the bay and gulls soar 
aloft or ride on the waves near the 
beach. 

The Aleut word for Unalaska is 
Iliuliuk, which means “curving 
beach.” When Chirikoff sighted 
lliuliuk in 1741 he could not have 
been more thrilled than I in 1937. 
Not as much, I would say, as he did 
not stop! At last I was in Unalaska. 
Two little native boys and I picked 
flowers on the hill by the ancient 
cemetery. Life goes on in _ this 
dream village slowly. No need to 
hurry. No factories, no cars, no 
mail, no whistles but the Coast 
Guard calling the sailors as they are 
ready to leave port. 

In Unalaska native skin boats are 
still in use. The white sailors try 
their luck with them but always 
turn over—to the delight of the 
natives. 

The most thrilling part of my 
whole trip was a ride in a tiny launch 
across Unalaska Bay to Dutch Har- 
bor, when a tourist ship from Nome 
came in. The water was blue as 
turquoise, the sky filled with fleecy 
clouds, white spray flew behind us, 
and the unbelievably green hills 
changed every minute as we sped by. 
The largest battleships and steamers 
may enter Dutch Harbor. It is a 
white man’s town with no natives. 
There are only three children and 
they have a private tutor. 

In Unalaska the native girls are 
being trained to make the baskets 
for which Attu and Atka are 
famous. Nowhere else are these 
baskets made; nowhere else is the 
grass for them found. They look 
as though they were machine woven 
of the finest linen thread. The 
natives spend hours of labor search- 
ing for the grass and drying it for 
winter, then hours and hours weav- 
ing without a flaw their marvelous 
creations. No tourist boat goes to 
either Attu or Atka, so my dream of 
sailing lazily down among the islands 
and buying an Attu basket firsthand 
is not yet to come true. I have the 
promise of one though, from a 
native of Atka. Attu, the farthest 
island of the chain, is fifteen hun- 
dred miles from the end of the 
Alaska Peninsula. 

At one-thirty a.M., in a howling 
wind and downpour of rain, the 
Starr whistled in. There she was in 
the bay waiting for all passengers 
for the local stops and on to Seward. 
After thirty-six hours we arrived in 
King Cove and my dream voyage 
was almost at an end. Two days 
later I had the joy of going to Bel- 
kofski in a little fishing boat. The 
waves dashed over the pilothouse in 
fury, the prow dipped into the 
ocean as it sunk to the bottom of a 
trough, and the boat wallowed in the 
sea but always came out on top. 
The young Russian boy who was 
owner and captain waited breathless- 
ly at one dip which was worse than 
all others. When she righted her- 
self, he said, “This is a fine boat. I 
knew she could do it. My, how I 
love a boat!” 








TREASURE-TROVE 
FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To order any of the following 
items, use a separate slip of paper 
3% by 5% inches, for each item. 
On the slip write Number of item 
desired, together with your name 
mailing address, school, and teach. 
ing position. Send your request 
slips (with stamps or coin when 
called for) to Treasure-Trove, The 
Instructor, Dansville, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for items mentioned 
more than five months ago. 





146. Meat and By-Products 

The Story of Meat, Food Value 
in the Diet, and About Wool a 
three research bulletins that Swift x 
Company, Chicago, offer to teacher: 
They tie in well with health lesson, 
and a study of industries. A Glang: 
at the Meat Packing Industry in 
America and Swift's Service to Pro. 
ducer and Consumer (illustrated 
pamphlets) tell a remarkable ston 
of business development from a kx. 
ginning that at the time seemed in- 
significant. 


147. La Belle France 

France, a French government pub- 
lication, contains a variety of infor. 
mation useful to anyone who look 
forward to traveling in the county 
described. It lists a number of guid. 
books, timetables, maps, and booklet; 
Of the 56 pages, 24 are devoted 
large, artistic illustrations of Frenc 
architecture, city and rural scene 
transportation, etc. Ports, railroad 
spas, universities, and other specii 
features are shown in_ individu 
maps. With this booklet goes a fold: 
er on tours of France arranged {x 
teachers and students. 


148. Scandinavian Attractions 

In point of view, national and is- 
dividual, the United States has much 
in common with the Scandinavix 
countries. This feeling of kinship 
despite superficial differences, adi 
to the pleasure of American trave 
ers. The Swedish Travel Inform 
tion Bureau has ready for distribv- 
tion three folders—Scenic Sweden b 
Motor Coach, 1938 Escorted Ide 
Tour of Sweden-Norway-Denman 
and Lands of Sunlit Nights with? 
large pages of pictures, maps, & 
scriptive text, and itineraries ¢ 
travel in Sweden, Norway, Denmat 
and Finland. These folders will he! 


you plan a trip to Scandinavia. 


149. Carribbean Curiosities 

Did you realize that San Jus 
the Puerto Rican capital, has ‘ 
“White House,” which was built # 
years ago as a residence for the fan 
ily of Ponce de Leon? Or that y* 
can go by conducted tour (vi * 
if you like) from Georgetown, Br 
ish Guiana, to see Kaieteur, worl: 
highest major waterfall? Or th: 
the Asphalt Lake on the island & 
Trinidad was discovered by 
Walter Raleigh? Many more * 
prises await you in the pages of ® 
orful and informative folders 0” 
West Indies and adjacent coast ® 
South America. Please send 2% 
rate slip for each region in whic * 
are interested: Puerto Rico (/*” 
Trinidad and Tobago (149b), Bo 
Guiana (149c). 
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